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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


DALADIER’S broadcast speech on Wednesday Franco could be assured of a bloodless victory. The siege 
iiie evening was admirable in tone and substance. He of Madrid will be remembered in history chiefly for two 
was entitled to speak with confidence of France’s recovery reasons: the heroic feat of arms by which the International 
and her present unity and strength, but the essential passages Brigade broke General Franco’s assault in the second week 
of the speech dealt inevitably with Italy. The quarrel between of November, 1936, and the even greater heroism with which 
Italy and France is wholly of Italy’s making. Her Press, in- the Madrilefios endured two years of starvation. In the end 
tent on inflaming public opinion, has insisted in ungoverned it was lack of food and not force of arms which defeated 
and menacing language and with a complete lack of all pre- them. Valencia, Almeria and practically all towns of imrort- 
cision on Italy’s title to certain undefined concessions by ance have changed their allegiance ; their attempt to secure 
France in various areas. The King’s speech in Rome last a surrender on terms has completely failed, and General 
week and Signor Mussolini’s speech last Sunday contained Franco is free to be as pitiless or as generous as he pleases to 
suggestions that the Italian claims had been clearly set out in his opponents. While Madrid surrendered, the Nationalist 
a Note of last December. M. Daladier, by publishing the forces were making large advances against feeble resistance 
Note, exposes the complete inaccuracy of that. Nothing more in the Toledo and the Andalusian fronts, and at length have 
definite has been said by any responsible person in Italy than captured the valuable mercury mines at Almaden. General 
was said by the Duce on Sunday, when he declared the Franco’s triumph has been greeted with exultation in Berlin 
questions at issue to be Tunisia, Jibuti, the Suez Canal—that and Rome, and it seems probable that General Franco will 
aid no more. M. Daladier’s reply was admirable. He become a signatory of the anti-Comintern Pact—an act which 
asserted that France would yield not an inch of her soil; he may signify anything, from a formality to an alliance. 
made the obvious point that an illicit act—the seizure of % ™ Be DB 
Abyssinia—could give no possible basis to claims arising out Poland’s Response 
of it; but he added most properly that France was perfectly Poland has made an immediate and vigorous response to 
ready to examine any proposals that might be submitted to the dangerous situation created by Germany’s expansion, in 
het. Since all Franco-Italian differences were supposed to the north-east via Memel and the south-east via Slovakia. The 
have been settled by the agreement of 1935, which France pojish army has been partially mobilised, industry has been 
ratified and Italy did not, it is clearly for Italy to indicate placed on a war footing and a National Defence Loan opened 


what form of settlement she now proposes to take its place. for the needs of the army. Politically also the danger has 
* * . — had its effect. _M. Witos, the peasants’ leader, has at length 
Surrender of Madrid returned from exile, and with the help of his influence the 


After nearly two and a half years of siege, Madrid groups around President Moscicki, Marshal Smigly-Rydz and 
surrendered on Tuesday, though its defences were almost General Skwarcynski may make a practical reality of the 
impregnable. Though the Nationalist troops entered the city National Unity for which they have so long vainly striven. 
unopposed, Madrid cannot be said to have surrendered with- Poland has every cause to be on the alert. Despite the 
out resistance, as Colonel Casado and the Defence Junta had terms of the German-Polish treaty, which forbids hostile 
to fight a miniature civil war within the city before General Press campaigns, the German Press has begun to denounce 
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Polish “ atrocities” in the Corridor ; Germany is pressing 
for a settlement of the Danzig question in her favour ; and 
the Diplomatische Correspondenz has issued a grave warning 
of the results to be expected if Poland does not moderate 
her hostile attitude. Nevertheless, the dangers to Germany 
of an attack on Poland, and the admirable unanimity. of 
Polish opinion, which appears to preclude a breakdown on 
the Czech model, are likely to prevent further German 
aggression. But much will depend on the results of Colonel 
Beck’s conversations in London next week. 
* x x * 

Lithuania 

The cession of Memel to Germany, though accepted as 
inevitable by public opinion in Lithuania, has brought about 
the resignation of the Mironas Cabinet and the formation of 
a Government of national concentration. Its most important 
features are that it contains members of the dissolved Oppo- 
sition, and four Generals, of whom one, General Chermius, 
is Prime Minister. Lithuania is in fact under the control of 
the Army, and of its leader, General Rastchikis, who has 
remained outside the Cabinet in order to concentrate on 
military problems. The new Government will not adopt a 
hostile attitude to Germany, as Lithuania’s prosperity de- 
pends on maintaining satisfactory commercial relations with 
her ; it is believed that this is possible under the terms on 
which Memel was surrendered. But military preparedness 
is demanded by Lithuania’s resolve to defend herself if 
attacked in the course of German aggression against Poland. 
Thus the neutrality proclaimed last year by Lithuania, as one 
of the Baltic States, does not preclude resistance to aggre- 
sion; and its natural corollary, in present circumstances, 
is to pursue the closest co-operation with Poland—a strange 
reversal of the policy of eighteen years. It is thought that 
Lithuania will be supported in this attitude by her Baltic 
partners, Latvia and Estonia. Since Russia makes extensive 
use of the ports of these two States she has a direct interest 
in their independence. 

* * * * 


Trade Talks in Moscow 


Mr. R. S. Hudson, the Secretary of the Department of 
Overseas Trade, arrived in Moscow on his trade mission last 
week and ended his talks with the Soviet representatives on 
Monday. His principal task was to present the British case 
for a revision of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Treaty of 1934, 
which has worked somewhat unequally to the advantage of 
the Soviets and left an increase in Soviet purchases of British 
manufactures and employment of British shipping to be 
desired. The conversations, principally conducted with M. 
Mikeyan, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Trade, have 
attained their object, as they concluded with the announce- 
ment that a new treaty would be negotiated in London. 
Official reports emphasise the frankness of the views ex- 
changed,—which is all to the good. Mr. Hudson also 
met M. Litvinov, the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs ; their interchange of views was the more valuable 
as it should reinforce the approaches which, somewhat 
tardily, the British Government has recently made to the 
Russian Ambassador in London, M. Maisky. The success— 
for such it appears to be—of Mr. Hudson’s visit is encourag- 
ing to those who for some time have been aware of the 
unfortunate effect which the isolation of the Soviet Union 
has had on the international situation. 


* * * * 
German-Rumanian Trade Treaty 


The German-Rumanian trade treaty, signed last week in 
Bucharest, is greeted in Berlin as a triumph of commercial 
diplomacy ; to triumphs of such a kind this country has no 
objection and is even prepared to encourage them, as a model 
for German economic expansion. The treaty embodies 


a plan for German-Rumanian co-operation in the develop- 
meni of Rumania’s raw materials, agriculture and industry. 
Germany will contribute machinery and armaments, and 
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receive additional Rumanian exports, especially of 
oil, the valuable mineral bauxite, and soya bean, the Prody, 
tion of which will be intensively developed. But additions 
imports of oil will have to be secured chiefly by new 
duction, favourable opportunities for which are rare. Sis. 
picions aroused by the treaty in the West arise chiefly frog 
fears that, whether owing to secret clauses or ty the 
way in which the treaty is applied, it will involve the complete 
subordination of Rumania to the Reich and permit Germay 
to engage in large-scale military adventures by remedy; 
her lack of raw materials and releasing her from the danger 
of a blockade. The best cure for such fears would be 
seize M. Gafencu’s offer to conclude similar treaties wij 
other countries, and the British trade mission to Bucharey 
should make full use of the opportunity that offers, 

* * * * 


Doubling the Territorials 


The announcement that the Government has first decide 
to bring the Territorials to war strength, 170,000, and then to 
double their number, was received with general approval jn 
the House of Commons, and will be equally welcomed in th: 
country. There is undoubtedly a case for the introductio, 
of a Conscription Bill which would enable the Governmen 
to call on the services of any able-bodied man between certaip 
ages in case of need, but no more men in fact are at present 
needed, or could be used to advantage, than the doubling of 
the Territorials will produce; and it has been made perfectly 
clear that conscription today would be so vigorously opposed 
by Labour that national unity would be gravely compromised, 
Provided the required Territorial recruits are rapidly fort. 
coming the voluntary enlistment of some 200,000 men wil 
have a considerable moral value both at home and in friendly 
and hostile countries. The new force will be equipped inal 
respects like the regular army, and the effect of the expansion 
will be to double the number of divisions available for service 
overseas. Something will depend on the readiness of em. 
ployers to afford all possible facilities for the enlistment of 
members of their staff—though to dwell on that at a juncture 
like the present should be superfluous. 

* * * * 


The Reich’s Finances 

Dr. Schacht’s successors have now produced the fiscal plan 
by which the immense expenditure demanded by the Reich's 
political adventures is to be financed. In essence the plan 
is simple. The Reich has exhausted the possibilities of 
internal borrowing; and it is also necessary to leave som 
opportunities open for private industry to raise capita 
Thus the Reich is driven to pledge future income to cover 
its current expenses. Government contractors will in futur 
be paid, as to 40 per cent. of their accounts, in certificates 
which may be used to pay future taxes. The certificates 
are of two kinds; the first, which are transferable, carry 10 
interest and mature in 7 months; the second, untransferabl, 
mature in 37 months and bear 4 per cent. simple interest 
The losses which the Reich will suffer in tax revenue wil 
be covered by a super-tax on the excess of one year’ 
income over the preceding years. Inflationary though the 
plan is, it would be mistaken to infer that the Reich’ 
finances are likely to break down. Rather the Reich expects 
that, given the success of its plans in foreign politics, it 
future income will easily be large enough to redeem th 
pledges now given. Only political failure would involve 
economic crisis; and the burden of indebtedness now 
assumed makes it all the more necessary for the Reich 
carry out its plans for foreign expansion in the near future. 

* * x * 


A Rejected Trade Agreement 

The satisfaction expressed in these columns last week # 
the conclusion of a trade agreement between Great Britait 
and India was premature, for though agreement was in fac 
reached provisionally the Indian Legislative Assembly ® 
Tuesday refused, by 59 votes to 47, to approve it, in spite 
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— 
demonstration by the Commerce Member, Sir Zafrullah 
,of the value of the agreement to India. The motives 
ad the rejection were nationalism in the case of Congress 
bers of the Assembly, and interest in the case of the 
bay mill-owners, who were anxious to keep imports of 
Lancashire cotton goods to a minimum. It is an unfortunate 
development, for the Ottawa Treaty, which the new agree- 
ment was to replace, expires on March 31st. In view of that 
the Government may decide to use its powers to pass the 
measure into law in spite of the vote of the Assembly. Such 
an action would have unfortunate political effects at a time 
when relations between Indian Nationalists and the Govern- 
ment of India are difficult enough as it is. The alternative 
would be to let the agreement lapse, in which case British 
imports into India would presumably be subject to the same 
duties as the products of any other country, and Indian 
imports into Great Britain would suffer the same dis- 


































t decided § advantage. 
d then me * x * x 
proval i) § Government Help for Shipping 
ed in the Considerations of defence have made urgently necessary 
Oduction the measures for the relief of British shipping which Mr. 
ernment (liver Stanley announced this week. Whilst, however, the 
N certain fF British Mercantile Marine will be able to play a more 
| present important part in defence against war-time dangers as a result 
ibling of # of Government support, it should now also be better able to 
perfectly compete against other State-subsidised shipping industries in 
Opposed HF times of peace. Financial support for the building of mer- 
romised, chant ships will help to sustain a section of the industry that 
Yy fort has been particularly hard hit by the rise in price of raw 
hen wil § materials owing to the competition of rearmament. The 
friendly tramp shipping industry, which asked for a yearly subsidy of 
ed inal two and a half millions, is to have the unusual experience of 
pansion § receiving slightly more than was asked for. The liner com- 
“Service HB panies are to have the advantage of an advisory body who 
of em Mf will consider difficult cases and make recommendations to 
nent of # the Government and Parliament. Further sums of £500,000 
unctur # a year for tramp and liner building in British yards, 
{10,000,000 for loans over a period of two years to aid con- 
struction in this country, and an allocation of £2,000,000 for 
the purchase of an emergency reserve of vessels which would 
al plan otherwise be broken up or sold to foreigners, indicate that 
Reichs @ the Government is tackling the problem on a large scale. 
le plan x * x . 
ues ¢ BH The Loss of an Air-Liner 





The loss of the Empire flying-boat ‘ Cavalier,’ between 
New York and Bermuda, is attributed by the Air Ministry’s 
Inspector of Accidents to icing in the carburettors of all 
four engines. When the ‘Cavalier’ was lost 285 miles 








— S.E. of New York on January 21st there were three deaths, 
i and it is disturbing to learn from the Inspector’s report, which 
eh the Stationery Office has now published, that the capiain of 





the ‘ Cavalier’ had previously drawn the attention of the com- 
















» wil @ Py to the dangers of icing in the carburettors, which had 
yeah already caused engine fading and failure on the trip to 
pr Bermuda. He had been “ disturbed that the gravity of the 
eich; @ ‘WUation was not more fully realised.” On the very day 
pect before the accident he wrote a long report to London on the 
+ subject, and in the meanwhile research had been begun by 
Z the Imperial Airways. The Board of Inquiry which was set up 
vee New York by the Air Ministry on January 24th recom- 
“a mended that higher oil temperatures to assist in heating the 
ki carburettors should be allowed in the Empire flying-boats, 
alk and that an additional supply of heat to raise the temperature 
‘§ of the incoming air should be provided. The Inspector of 
Accidents, in accepting these recommendations, urges that 
the replacement flying-boat should not be sent to Bermuda 
k at @ until the latter improvement has been made. The safety 
ita recommendations are, according to the New York Times, all 
fact standard routine practices on American air lines, and it is 
yo ™ impossible to disagree with the verdict that “ the report does 
ef not make pleasant reading.” 






The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: At the begin- 
ning of the week the House continued to be restless. 
Members, who had been in contact with their Divisions, 
reported the strongly expressed desire of their constituents 
for an immediate statement by the Government, both with 
regard to foreign policy and home defence. That there was 
no question put to the Prime Minister by the Opposition 
on Monday astonished the majority of the House ; but later 
it was learned that Mr. Chamberlain had seen Mr. Green- 
wood and persuaded him that nothing was to be gained from 
a question at that moment. Indeed, one of the most 
interesting features of the present situation is the way in 
which, since the Prime Minister’s interview with the Oppo- 
sition leaders, many members of the Labour Party have, in 
private conversation at any rate, been prepared to leave things 
unquestioningly in his hands. After Tuesday’s statement 
in the House, and Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the dinner 
given to him by the Conservative Back Benchers’ Committee, 
the restlessness had apparently subsided, except for a small 
minority who supported the Eden Motion asking for a 
national effort to meet the present dangers. 


* * * * 


It was, perhaps, to be expected that this Motion would at 
once be taken as a challenge to the Prime Minister’s personal 
prestige. It is a sad commentary on the changes which 
Parliament has undergone during the last five years that 
policy is so closely bound up with a personality. Whatever 
Lord Halifax might have said in the House of Lords the other 
day, the appeasement policy was considered the personal 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain, and any criticisms of the Govern- 
ment based on that are regarded as personal attacks. Dis- 
cussion increasingly centres around the Prime Minister, and 
the normal classification in the House these days is pro- and 
anti-Chamberlain. Personal loyalty to the leader of their 
Party has so far kept many of the Tory Members quiet, and, 
no doubt, they will continue to be patient during the coming 
weeks while the Government reviews, considers and consults. 
The suggestion that a broader-based National Government 
should be formed is rejected on the grounds that it would 
mean the retirement of Mr. Chamberlain. It is said that 
any measures of national service involving compulsion would 
at once bring Labour into open and violent opposition. Mr. 
Chamberlain certainly convinced many of those who heard 
him at Tuesday’s dinner that this is regarded as of para- 
mount importance in any consideration of our defence needs. 


* w * * 


Not surprisingly, attendance in the House, except at 
question time, has been very meagre. Mr. Oliver Stanley 
showed to his best advantage when he introduced, on 
Monday, the Cotton Industry Reorganisation Bill. All the 
Lancashire Members seemed to want to speak, and a great 
many did. There had, of course, been much discussion on 
the proposals before the Parliamentary stage was reached ; 
and, although there were one or two Members from the 
Government side who damned with the faintest of praises, 
there was no real opposition to the Bill. It looks like having 
a long Committee stage, however. Naturally, one or two of 
the Labour speakers could not refrain from pointing out the 
close relationship between this Bill and some of the*Socialist 
proposals. Sir Percy Harris put in a good word for the 
Liberals and Free Trade. Mr. Clynes, who is heard seldom 
now, could have made his speech from either side of the 
Table. There was a good deal, perhaps, in the -suggestion 
from Mr. Barnes that Conservative Members were poachers 
turned gamekeepers, and that it does not take them long, 
when the need arises, to throw over the mumbo-jumbo and 
shibboleths of economic law. Whether this was a charge or a 
compliment he left for the House to decide, but, with Herr 
Funk in the background, Mr. Oliver Stanley may well have 
regarded it as the latter. 
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HE Prime Minister cannot—and does not—affect 
to be ignorant of the severe strain which his 
continued silence regarding international developments 
is imposing on both the patience and the confidence 
of the public in this country—and elsewhere. On 
March 15th Herr Hitler acted with characteristic 
suddenness and annexed Moravia and Bohemia to the 
Reich. On March 17th Mr. Chamberlain made a 
speech at Birmingham declaring that if ever an attempt 
was made by any nation to dominate. the world by force 
Great Britain would resist such a challenge to the 
utmost of its power. On March 21st Lord Halifax, in 
the House of Lords, pointed very definitely to “the 
acceptance of wider mutual obligations in the cause of 
mutual support” as the obvious method by which the 
challenge should be resisted. The nature of the mutual 
obligations was: equally obvious. Germany’s strategy 
being clearly the subjugation of Eastern Europe as pre- 
liminary to an attack on the West, East and West must 
join in a pact of self-defence in the interests of both. 
In such a pact the chief participants must be Britain 
and France in the West, Russia and Poland in the East, 
and it might be hoped that Rumania, Jugoslavia and 
other States would associate themselves with it. Nothing 
less could be counted on to deter Herr Hitler from 
further adventures. But on March 29th, a full fort- 
night after the occupation of Prague, nothing of the 
kind appears to have been achieved. 

Nor has anything visible been achieved in other 
spheres in which visible achievement is of capital im- 
portance. Nothing would do more to avert war than a 
convincing demonstration of this country’s strength, 
unity and resolution. For belief in those qualities is 
painfully lacking. Herr Hitler and his chief adviser, 
Herr von Ribbentrop, are convinced that Great Britain 
is divided politically, incapable of swift decision and 
disastrously hesitant about entering into precisely those 
mutual obligations in the cause of mutual support on 
which Lord Halifax laid new and welcome emphasis in 
the speech already quoted. Russia has not concealed 
her view of British policy. At Warsaw, where it is 
fully realised that Poland may be the next object of 
attack, it is tersely declared that while Hitler acts the 
Western democracies talk. And lesser States which 
both hate and fear Germany are compelled to submit to 
Germany because they see no sign that resistance to 
Germany by the Powers which could resist her would be 
concerted or effective. There is, in fact, no sign to be 
seen. There is no suggestion that the Government of 
this country is to be put on a broader basis as evidence 
of national unity. There is nothing but vague talk of 
the adoption of any form of compulsory national training 
for youth such as would at least reveal a consciousness 
of the need for national discipline. There is a grave 
lag in A.R.P. measures for the protection of civilians. 
On the face of it a rebuttal of the charges of laissez 
faire brought against us by the aggressive Powers, 
potential allies and probable neutrals alike is 
difficult. 

To state the matter thus may be unfair to the Prime 
Minister and the Government. They are faced with 
difficulties which cannot for obvious reasons be dis- 
cussed in the hearing of the world. Mr. Chamberlain 


ACTION OR DRIFT? 


made that clear in the House of Commons last Tuesday 
when he explained that negotiations were in pr 

and that a statement must be deferred till they had been 
carried further. The first proposal for a united frog 
Russia’s suggestion of an immediate conference of an. 
aggressive Powers at Bucharest, was rejected 
practical grounds, though it is to be hoped that such , 
conference may still be held somewhere. The British 
alternative, of a joint declaration by Britain, France, 
Russia and Poland, has also come to nothing 0 fg 
owing apparently to Poland’s very reasonable contention 
that if she is to take her place in what Herr Hitler woul 
unquestionably stigmatise as an anti-German front she 
must be assured of something more than mere “ consult. 
ation ” with her joint signatories should she be attacked, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday suggests that something more is in fac 
being assured to her, for he spoke of what he had in 
mind “going a great deal further than consultation,” 
and indicated that the countries concerned are fully 
aware of the action we should take “ in certain circum. 
stances.” That may go some way towards meeting the 
need, but it is of the first importance that the moment 
agreement on the construction of a defensive alliance has 
been achieved the fact should be proclaimed to the 
world. And in view of certain disturbing rumours that 
what is now: in view is an understanding simply between 
Britain, France, Poland and Rumania, it must be said 
with emphasis that failure to establish the closest co- 
operation with Russia would be a major disaster. 

What is essential is not merely that there should be 
action and not drift in Great Britain, but that it should 
be plain to every literate citizen of every country that 
there is action and not drift. We stand at a peculiarly 
critical moment in the evolution of the deepening crisis, 
The plain implications of Germany’s threat to Poland in 
the past week are not to be ignored. The fall of Madrid 
marks the point at which the Duce’s pledge to withdraw 
Italian troops from Spain must be either honoured or re- 
pudiated, and his action in this field will throw con- 
siderable light on his wider policy. His speech to the 
Fascist veterans on Sunday was uncompromising in 
form, but it actually closed no doors and left it possible 
for France, if M. Daladier is capable of combining 
reasonable conciliation with indispensable firmness, to 
deprive the Italian chauvinists of some of their more 
colourable excuses for hostility to France. It has never 
been made convincingly clear whether the demands— 
which are still not territorial—in regard to Tunis, Jibuti 
and the Suez Canal are mere tactical bargaining-points 
or ends in themselves ; if the latter, satisfaction of any 
reasonable demands would mean a relaxation of tension 
in the Mediterranean. 

On this and other matters the exchanges of the next 
few days may throw considerable light. On the most 
important of all, the general alignment of Powers in 
Europe, conversations with Col. Beck in London next 
week must have an important bearing. Poland is fully 
determined to defend herself against a German attack, 


and probably even to resist an attack on 
Lithuania, but it is still by no means un 
likely that Herr Hitler may call on the Polish 


Foreign Minister to break his journey to London at 
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din and endeavour to re-enact the scenes in which 
pr, Schuschnigg and M. Hacha and M. Urbschys were 
ynwilling participants. _That would bring crisis to our 
yery doors. But there is still time to avert the ultimate 
disaster. In essentials the statement issued by Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Eden and a number of other M.P.s on 
Tuesday represents a programme both practical and 
necessary. It supports the policy outlined by Lord 
Halifax in the House of Lords, it calls for the formation 
ofagenuinely national Government, and it proposes that 
gh a Government when formed “ should be entrusted 


with full powers over the nation’s industry, wealth and 
man-power, to enable this country to put forward its 
maximum military effort in the shortest possible time.” 
That leaves the question of actual military conscription 
open. Vagueness there is wise, for conscription would 
seriously divide the country and add little, if any, more 
to our military effectiveness than could be achieved by 
other means. The doubling of the territorials is a good 
beginning. But some form of Government control over 
“the nation’s industry, wealth and man-power ” should 
be introduced at once. 


A.R.P. HALF-MEASURES 


N the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Noel 
Baker reminded the Lord Privy Seal that it was 
now six months since the Munich crisis revealed that 
this country was utterly and fatally unprepared to meet 
the danger of attack from the air. For many people, 
who detested the terms of the Munich Agreement, its 
only merit was that it gave this country a respite in 
which the negligence of years might be repaired, and a 
vigorous and energetic Minister like Sir John Anderson 
might make up for the damage caused by those months 
and years of inactivity when Sir John Simon did nothing 
and Sir Samue! Hoare not too much at the Home Office. 
They even hoped that at length the Government would 
envisage the problems of national security in terms of 
modern war, and realise that no expenditure on arma- 
ments, however vast, could compensate for defenceless- 
ness against the bomber. Six months have passed, and 
that hope has been bitterly disappointed. Sir John 
Anderson has been appointed Lord Privy Seal ; plans 
have been drawn up, promises have been given, assur- 
ances made, there have even been flickers of activity, 
but it is hard to believe that if war came tomorrow the 
preparations that have so far been made by the Govern- 
ment against air attack would reduce by one per cent. 
the casualties that were to be expected if the country 
had been attacked last September. 


That is a grave, but not an unjust charge to level 
against the Government. Misguided obsession with 
gas attacks having armed man, woman and child with 
masks, attention has since been concentrated on the 
real danger, high explosive. Sir John Anderson, having 
suspended judgement on the question of underground 
tefuges, has given a £20,000,000 order to the steel 
industry and succeeded, by immense efforts, in dis- 
tributing 118,000 steel shelters, which should provide 
teasonable shelter, except from direct hits, to some 
600,000 people. Basements were to be strengthened ; 
it is not known that any have been. And at this moment 
Sir John Anderson has returned to the problem of under- 
ground refuges, forced thereto by the initiative of the 
Finsbury Borough Council in drawing up what appears 
to be an excellent plan for underground shelter for its 
own population. But nothing has been decided; no 
shelters have been approved ; the Finsbury plan has yet 
to be approved ; though, curiously enough, the War 
Office and the Admiralty are believed to have provided 
themselves with admirable underground shelters, which, 
presumably, need no approval. 

Evacuation of school-children, it is true, has been 
adequately organised, and the National Service cam- 
paign has achieved reasonable, though far from com- 
plete, success, but the main function of the volunteers 





—first-aid detachments, decontamination-squads and 
the rest—is to deal with the effects of raids, not to pro- 
vide shelter from raids. Finally, Sir John Anderson has 
produced the text of a Civil Defence Bill. It is to 
involve an expenditure of £25,000,000, a trivial sum 
compared with the immensity of the tasks to be per- 
formed and with expenditure on other services. 
“ Pressure of public business” will probably postpone 
its introduction into Parliament till after Easter; it 
must then be debated ; its details must be discussed 
with employers and local authorities. It is possible that 
this great measure may be in full operation by next 
autumn. 


It may be true to some extent that Sir John Anderson, 
starting from practically nothing, has been creating 
machinery which is only just beginning, or not even yet 
beginning, to yield results. It would be well enough if 
there were any certainty that time did not press. The 
fact is that it presses urgently. Sir John is not to be 
held responsible personally for the criminal waste of the 
six months that have passed since Munich; the 
Cabinet as a whole must bear responsibility. And for 
this waste there can be no excuse. A fortnight ago, 
perhaps, the Government may have congratulated itself 
that its false and unfounded optimism removed the 
need for action; it can have no such illusions now. 
The danger since Munich has grown greater and not 
less ; no one in the country can feel sure that at any 
moment in the immediate future he will be safe from 
a sudden attack by General Goering’s bombers. And 
every man in the country, except perhaps the 118,000 
in their steel shelters, knows that he is still unprotected 
against such an attack except by plans, schemes, Bills, 
promises, assurances, and derelict trenches half full 
of water. 

No excuse for the Government’s apathy is to be 
found in lack of danger, in foolish optimism, in fond 
dreams of appeasement ; nor is any excuse to be found 
in lack of means or material. The cost of an adequate 
scheme of protection for all would be great ; it would 
be far less than we have spent in recent years in main- 
taining men in idleness. The time at our disposal was 
always short; it is now shorter by six precious 
months. But when Herr Hitler feared war he threw 
every man at his disposal, even the halt and maimed, 
into ‘work on the western fortifications. The British 
Government happily maintains 2,000,000 men in idle- 
ness, and complains that the problem of unemployment 
is that of finding jobs ; yet there is a job for each of 
these men in completing in the shortest possible time 
the great task of repairing the fatally weak link in 
Britain’s defences. The cause of their idleness is not 
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the lack of work to be done or the means to do it ; the 
cause is the Government’s unconquerable distaste for 
taking action on the scale demanded by the present 
crisis, its failure to face the danger threatening this 
country, its criminal callousness towards the misery 
which will fall upon millions of men, women and chil- 
dren if apathy is not overcome, its lack of that energetic 
and creative capacity for action which alone can save 
Great Britain from disaster. These words may seem 
exaggerated. But let every man in this country reflect 


a 


on the grim fact that the populations of London 
Glasgow; of Newcastle, Hull, Sheffield, Birmingioe 
are threatened with a deadly hail of heavy bombs tha 
may fall persistently for a week on end, and consider 
the flimsy defences that have been raised against ms 
danger. No phrases then will seem too hard theta 
Government which has wasted six months of opportun 
and does not employ every available resource to repaig 
its negligence in time. ‘It is fantastic to suggest that 
the unemployed are valueless for such a task. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UMOURS of Cabinet disagreement multiply, in spite of 
the Prime Minister’s repudiation of them, with Sir 
John Simon’s name prominent. If conscription is under 
discussion it is natural that he should be suspected of 
pulling back where others are for pushing forward, for he 
resigned from the Cabinet on the conscription issue in 1916 ; 
if the suspicion is unjustified he can set it at rest with a word. 
(Not, of course, that opposition to conscription now is to 
be criticised ; the case against conscription is strong.) 
If the difference is between a strong foreign policy and a 
weak it is natural that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be assumed to favour the latter, in view of the speech he 
made in the House of Commons on March 15th, scouting the 
idea of entering into mutual-commitment pacts with other 
countries—a contention which was subsequently explained 
not to represent the Government’s considered view, and which 
was completely inconsistent with the policy outlined by Lord 
Halifax in the House of Lords five days later. In any case 
it is anomalous and disturbing that two of the four men 
primarily engaged in shaping the country’s foreign policy at 
this critical juncture should be Sir John Simon, whose 
tenure of the Foreign Secretaryship was little short of dis- 
astrous, and Sir Samuel Hoare, who, admirably as he has 
directed other departments, had to resign the Foreign Office 
in singularly unhappy circumstances. 


* * * * 


The institution of broadcasts in English by Herr Hitler, 
as a riposte to the B.B.C. broadcasts in German, provokes 
pertinent reflection on the value of the freedom of the Press. 
In Germany the British broadcasts are listened to eagerly, 
because, with Press and radio under official control, it is only 
through the B.B.C. and one or two other foreign stations that 
the desire for truth can be satisfied. In this country the 
German broadcasts are completely ignored by listeners, who 
have a dozen avenues of reliable information open to them. 
There may be a few persons of inquiring minds who listen in 
with the idea of hearing what German propagandists are 
trying to put across. But no one, it is safe to say, listens as 
Germans listen to the B.B.C. 

* * * * 


The disappearance of the London Mercury, following hard 
upon that of the Criterion, leaves this country without a 
single literary journal better known than the paper in which 
the Mercury has been merged. The Mercury in its twenty 
years of life, first under Sir John Squire and latterly under 
Mr. R. A. Scott-James, had made itself into something of an 
institution, combining the creative and the critical, the estab- 
lished and the experimental in a way which no other paper 
has quite succeeded in achieving. It is not flattering to the 
public taste of this country that a journal like the London 
Mercury should be forced to vanish, while in Nazi Germany 
even now several papers of its kind survive and Republican 
Spain, in the agonies of Civil War, could support no less 
than four. The Mercury’s circulation, I believe, remained 
surprisingly good to the end, but it was expensive to produce 
(because admirably produced) and advertisements were in- 
sufficient to cover cost. 


No final judgement can yet be passed on the results of Mr 
R. S. Hudson’s tour in Eastern Europe, but it seems cleat 
already that he has achieved not less but more than he aimed 
at. What was hoped was that he would be able to mak 
contact, and establish friendly relations, with Ministers ang 
officials in Moscow and Warsaw, as a basis for future Negotia. 
tions, and he was, I know, anxious to dispel any idea that he 
was trying to reach agreements on the spot. He seems none 
the less to have reached quite definite agreements to agree, 
and the desired negotiations are to be initiated. Of th 
political side of Mr. Hudson’s talks not much is known, but 
if he has been able to carry Poland or Russia any appreciable 
distance towards a firm understanding with this country in 
the face of the German menace his claims to inclusion in the 
Cabinet will be too strong to be long resisted. He would 
be one of its younger members, and both his recent experience 
and his general outlook would combine to make him a parti- 
cularly useful participant in discussions on the international 
situation. A vacancy would have to be made—and could be 
with advantage. 

* * * * 

Every new Nazi aggression or threat of aggression in 
Europe is bound to make Americans more implacably ant- 
Nazi than ever. And for a very good reason. There are certain 
to be living today as good citizens of the Union tens or hu. 
dreds of thousands of representatives (of the first or second 
generation) of any nationality threatened by Herr Hitler, 
Poland is the latest case in point. There are a million and 
a quarter actually foreign-born Poles in the United States; 
what the number of Poles of the second generation is I have 
not discovered. There are half a million Czecho-Slovaks. 
There is a considerable number of Lithuanians. Everyone 
of these communities is, for good reasons, an effective centre 
for the propagation of anti-Nazi sentiment. No Congres 
man can forget their voting-power. 


* * * * 


Hints for Divestors 

“For those who are overwhelmed by civilisation I think 
it is necessary to our spiritual health that we should throw 
off our ordinary clothes.”"—The Archbishop of York last 
Saturday. 

The word “ordinary ” seems of capital importance. Dr. 
R. F. Horton, who disliked clerical attire, once said “I wil 
wear no clothes to distinguish me from ordinary men.” A 
newspaper report most unwarrantably inserted a comma 


after “ clothes.” 
* * * x 


Self-Sufficiency . 

“ The total imports of this vast Empire, covering one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface, are slightly less than those of Den 
mark.”—Daily Telegraph Moscow correspondent. 


* * * * 


A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Bowl 

“The whole ship is so arranged that no passenger need a 
any time be more than 20 feet from a bar.”"—The Times, 
March 24th. JANUS. 
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0 situation could be more confused or more ironical 

N than that in which Hungary finds herself after the 

German occupation of Prague. The wildest rumours have 

circulated, and from one moment to the next the Hungarians 

have scarcely known whether this was the moment to seize 
aii their pre-Trianon territory or whether, on the contrary, 
the Germans might suddenly march into Budapest. Hun- 

s relation to Germany has become more difficult with 
every successful stroke of Hitler’s Machtpolitik. The annex- 
ation of Austria not only brought the Nazis on to Hungary’s 
frontier, but so greatly weakened Italy that Hungary’s game 
of amicably playing off Rome against Berlin came abruptly 
toan end. The Munich Agreement wrecked the hopes of 
Hungarians who looked to the West, and, still more of 
course, it annihilated that small section of opinion which had 
appreciated the potential value of honest co-operation be- 
tween the small Danubian States. 

Early in November the Vienna award, by which southern 
Slovakia and south-western Ruthenia were given to Hungary, 
was felt by the Magyars to be both an insult and an injury, 
and lively polemics were exchanged between German and 
Hungarian newspapers. The new frontiers of Hungary were 
farcical from every point of view, whether racial, economic 
or strategic, but in laying them down the Germans still paid 
lip-service to self-determination, and their journalists 
attacked the archaic imperialism of the Magyar belief in the 
integrity of the lands of St. Stephen. After March 15th 
even German propagandists gave up the hope of persuading 
the world that Germany was to be regarded as the selfless 
champion of the freedom of the nations, and themselves fell 
back upon a mediaeval justification of German imperialism. 
Meanwhile, with German newspapers still denying their 
claims, the Hungarians began a rapid occupation of all 
Ruthenia and were soon warmly greeted by Polish frontier 
guards when they were able to establish the long-wished-for 
common Polish-Magyar frontier. German enthusiasm for 
Ukrainian freedom had been weakening for some time; it 
was therefore the easier to accept Hungary’s move for the 
moment, and the Ukrainian Piedmont was obliterated from 
the map while members of its Sié Guard withdrew into 
Germany. 

In the following week (March 19th to 25th) the tension in 
Central Europe remained unrelaxed and Hungarian mobili- 
sation continued. Hungary’s claim to the whole of Slovakia 
is about as good or as bad as her claim to Ruthenia. There 
were German troops in north-eastern Slovakia at Presov, and 
afew appeared one day in the south, right on the Hungarian 
frontier. On March 23rd a treaty between Germany and 
Slovakia was published, according to which Germany 
“undertakes to protect the independence of Slovakia and 
the integrity of her territory.”” On the very same day the 
Hungarians advanced into south-eastern Slovakia and took 
possession of the Ung Valley railway line, to which, on the 
2gth, a mysterious soi-disant Slovak air attack was the reply, 
and the Hungarians, in their turn, bombed Iglo. For a time 
everything seemed possible. It was characteristic of the 
whole situation that on March 23rd the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, Count Csaky, delivered a speech to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Foreign Affairs, in which he ex- 


| pressed the warmest friendship for Germany, while charging 


the Roumanians with designs upon Ruthenia. 

The only serious question anywhere in Danubian Europe 
today is of how complete or incomplete the influence of 
Nazi Germany has become. While everything points to 
the helplessness of Hungary if Germany really insists, the 
Magyar rulers have shown a remarkable independence not 
only in the occupation of Ruthenia, but also in the sup- 
Pression of Hungarian National Socialism. This incredibly 





HUNGARY’S FEARS 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Budapest, March 26th. 


heterogeneous movement, subdivided as it is into innumer- 
able groups, indubitably owes its inspiration to Germany 
and indubitably furthers Germany’s interests. Its hydra- 
headed character can best be realised by the fact that 
Monsieur Imrédy, who was appointed in the Spring of 
1938 as a strong-man Prime Minister to suppress the Nazis 
in Hungary, so busily stole their thunder that he became 
indistinguishable from the movement he was intended to 
destroy. When he proposed to abrogate the Hungarian 
Parliament, the Regent, Admiral Horthy, who is fully aware 
of how easily a Hungarian dictator might become a Seyss- 
Inquart, soon dismissed him, and promoted the extremely 
conservative Minister of Education, Count Paul Teleki, to 
the position of Premier. This change of Government was 
rapidly followed by the suppression in February this year 
of the main group of Hungarian Nazis, the followers of 
the imprisoned Major Szalasi. March 15th, the day of 
Hitler’s occupation of Prague, is a day of national cele- 
bration in Hungary, on account of the revolution of 1848. 
At a function that day at which the Regent was present 
several young men demonstrated in favour of “ Justice for 
Szalasi.” It has made a great impression that Admiral 
Horthy, a man of seventy, dashed from his seat up two 
flights of stairs to rebuke them as traitors who wished to 
ruin their country. 


Thanks, then, to the Regent and to the old aristocracy 
represented by men like Count Teleki, Count Bethlen and 
Count Julius Karolyi, Hungary still enjoys a modest degree 
of Parliamentary Government, together with an even more 
modest degree of freedom of expression—a new opposition 
newspaper, the Magyar Nemzet, was founded recently and 
is doing well. Buz it is difficult to believe that the present 
position can endure beyond the moment when Germany 
chooses to disturb it. The social structure of Hungary is 
such as to feed revolutionary discontent, which today has 
prospects only if it borrows German clothes. Rigorous 
class distinctions and, above all, the now whetted land hun- 
ger of the more wretched section of the peasantry, who live 
in sight of the big aristocratic estates, are characteristic of 
Hungarian life; indeed the problem of Hungary is summed up 
in the fact that the independence of the country is most 
genuinely championed by the big landowners, who are 
opposed to long overdue social change, while those who 
most keenly advocate social and agrarian reform are often 
blindly Germanophile. The degree of agrarian reform which 
is being put through today can touch only the fringe of 
the land question. 

It must also be remembered that the newly-acquired 
territories, where the—on the whole—praiseworthy Land 
Reform laws of Masaryk’s Czechoslovakia had been carried 
through, present complicated administrative problems. 
From the time of the Compromise with Austria in 1867 
Magyar rule of non-Magyars was distinguished for its de- 
nationalising tendencies, and today, when the German and 
Slovak minorities have increased, and a Ukrainian minority, 
over-stimulated by German propaganda at Chust from 
Munich until now, has been acquired by Hungary, there 
is little reason to hope that the Magyar spirit has ceased 
to be chauvinist. Autonomy is promised te Ruthenia, but 
no one has defined the promise nor does anyone speak of 
it with much conviction. 

Under pressure from Berlin the rights of the German 
minority (about 500,000 people) in Hungary are being ex- 
tended, but they are still singularly slender compared, for 
example, with those of the Germans in the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic of pre-Munich days. The Germans in Hungary 
are now supplied with a German newspaper called Der 
Deutscher Volksbote, and edited by a certain Dr. Basch. 
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This publication has a markedly Henleinist tone, and though 
it is known that many, perhays most, of the Germans in 
Hungary are not Nazi today—many of them vote for Mon- 
sieur Eckhardt’s anti-Nazi party—one cannot help wondering 
what changes may come. 

Although Hungary’s economic position is not unsatisfac- 
tory, and Ruthenian timber will be a great asset, recent 
frontier changes mean that about 70 per cent. of Hungary’s 
exports now go to Greater Germany. This spells inevitable 
dependence, and there is nowhere else for the bulk of Hun- 
garian produce to go. Indeed, the very harsh anti-Jewish 
law which is now going through Parliament will probably kill 
a certain amount of Hungarian industry, while the new 
treaty between Germany and Roumania may have the same 
effect. If Hungary therefore goes back to a bigger pre- 
dominance of agricultural over industrial production, Greater 
Germany will more and more tend to monopolise her mar- 
kets, a result at which the Germans have, of course, con- 


ON 


March 31, 1939 
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sciously aimed. One of the dangerous possibilities of 
near future is that Germany, her treaty with the SI 
notwithstanding, may attempt to bribe Hungary a 
Customs Union in return for the gift of eastern Sioadee 
The tradition of the rightful integrity of pre-War Hun a, 
is so strong that. the offer of Slovak or Transylvanian — 
tory, on whatever conditions, would be something vig 
Hungarian Government would be certain to reject It is f . 
this reason that Germany may not be sexiously afraid : 
Polish-Hungarian-Roumanian co-operation. There is no doub 
that feeling against the Germans has risen in Hungary Ka 
among Nazi anti-Semites, who do not therefore cease i‘ be 
the unwitting instruments of German policy. But though 
resistance is spoken of, Hungary has no defensible frontie 
against Germany. Many good judges are secretly afraid 
above all, that Germany may elp Hungary to  swalloy 
Roumanir an and Slav territory, orly then to swalle w Hungary 
herself. 


WITH THE CAMPS 


By SIR RONALD DAVISON 


HE Camps Bill, which now lies before Parliament, pro- 
mises 50 national camps. That is not a sensational 
number, but none the less the Bill may well be the herald of 
a new, far-reaching and beneficent movement in this country. 
Three convincing and converging arguments lie behind 
the popular demand for a National Camps programme ; first, 
the need of evacuation in time of war; second, the laggard 
provision in Britain of rural camps for elementary school 
children, who live in our grim industrial cities ; third, the 
vast potential demand for cheaper holiday facilities on 
the part of the masses of wage-earners who are now, for the 
first time in their lives, enfranchised for a week’s holiday- 
with-pay away from their home towns. 

Admittedly, it is the first argument that has put the spur 
into the Ministry of Health. A supplement to a huge and 
precarious billeting plan for five or six million children 
and adults, a chain of National Camps will be a valuable and 
comforting resource. The first instalment, however, of 50 
school camps wil! be good for no more than depots or dis- 
tributing centres, and this apparently is the function they 
are intended to perform. They will serve as a kind of safety 
valve. 

According to the Bill, two Camp Corporations, one for Eng- 
land and Wales and one for Scotland, are to be set up with 
£1,200,000 advanced by the Treasury. Half the capital will 
be a free grant, but half must be repaid out of the charges 
made to peace-time users. The Bill says nothing about these 
users, but presumably they will consist mainly of the urban 
education authorities, who will thus have at their disposal a 
cheap alternative to building their own rural camps. Here, 
at last, is hope for some of those masses of London school- 
children, who last summer did not get away (and never have 
got away) for a real change from the streets. Actually, all 
the 50 camps, used over a 20-week period for fortnightly 
relays, will only accommodate some 170,000 children, and 
perhaps a fifth of these may come from L.C.C. London. 
Some day we shall aim higher and furnish to every city child 
a spell of education in a camp school, for it is quite certain 
that some kinds of instruction and some of the highest values 
in life can never be effectively taught in places like Battersea 
or Bethnal Green. Not the least of these is health. 

The case for a far more extensive National Camps pro- 
gramme is strong and many-sided ; it is, indeed, certain to 
prevail sooner or later and will affect much more than the 
school children. For a C3 industrial population it seems in- 
dispensable. It would fit in with any universal scheme of 
Youth Labour Service or physical training. And then there 
are the adults of both sexes. What about the unsatisfied 


needs of those whom The Spectator described some months 


ago as “The New Holiday Makers,” i.e., the rine million 
wage-earners and their wives who are now entitle ‘ to at leas 
one week’s holiday with pay? If all these peonle were to 
take a holiday from home this year, they wou ‘ suddenly 
treble the normal demand for accommodation at « «.r popular 
resorts. Of course, they will not do so; and the reason is, 
not only that there is no room for them, but al + that the 
married cannot afford to pay £6 or £7 a week (the approxi- 
mate all-in minimum cost), not even with the aid of the 
growing “savings” movement. They have to meet the 
charges for lodgings, fares and home rent out of earnings 
which, for the most part, do not average £3 per week. 
Several first-rate associations exist for helping workers to 
take cheap holidays; they are non-commercial, but they 
cannot, unaided, bridge the yawning gap in the family 
budget revealed above. 


Two new possibilities now emerge. There might bea 
bold extension of the Government’s National Camps scheme 
for peace and war (i.e., direct provision by the two corpore- 
tions). Approved non-profit associations could then hire the 
camps for six months or a year and organise their clientéle, 
Employers, trade unions and holiday associations would co- 
operate in their various ways. Alternatively, the corpor- 
tions might be empowered to give grants-in-aid to approved 
holiday-providing bodies, which would build, equip and rua 
their own camps, subject always to Government control over 
choice of sites and preservation of amenities. Under this 
scheme some correlation with the similar powers under the 
Physical Fitness Act will be required. Already there is over- 
lapping and some confusion. 


The new facilities thus created would spread out out 
holiday migration in terms of space ; we must also spread it 
out in time. The existing congestion, particularly in the 
south of England, around August Bank holiday, must be 
broken up, however reluctant workers and employers may 
be to abandon this strange manifestation of the herd instinct 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that only by spreading 
the period can the problem of cheap holidays for the masses 
be solved. Whether in camps or otherwise, the average 
charges can only be brought within the capacity of the 
average married worker if the accommodation is kept rea 
sonably full from, say, May to September. And granted 
this change of social habit, the great army of landiadies 
from Skegness to Worthing will benefit as much as the 
new camps. It is for this that the massed boarding-houst 
keepers should demonstrate, rather than for the suppression 
of the movement to bring holidays within the reach of 4 
class of citizen for whom they cannot cater themselves. 

Finally, there is another and quite different kind of bless 
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. which the creation of National Camps will confer. On 
camp site there will be an opportunity for the re- 
ployment of some of those 100,000 young men who, for 
ood reasons OF bad, have grown accustomed to unemploy- 
é t and to dependence upon an unconditional dole 
(unemployment assistance). The Camps Bill makes specific 
ovision for this and the Unemployment Assistance Board 
sto enter into arrangements with the corporations for 
ihe reservation of part of the work on the camps for long- 
unemployed men. Let us hope that this is the dawn of a 
more resolute official policy towards a dangerous feature 


POLAND 


By W. 


‘ 


HE mask is off, if ever there was one. The Nazi threat 
to ail neighbours of the Reich is undisguised. Those 
who divine: this truth earlier, and the Poles were among 
them, have been impatient because other people would not 
geit. They, therefore, made the best of the situation, while 
knowing qu.ite well that the danger was only growing. They 
are not caught napping today, and of course are glad that at 
long last others have come to agree with them. 


More ‘an once in recent years, it has been observed that 
Poland has been lucky. For a long time, and for good reasons, 
it was pr claimed that the break would come directly east- 
ward aloug the Baltic and in Silesia, and that would be an 
end of Poland. It did not, but has gone southward instead. 
Here ag-in for good reasons. The risk of a frontal attack 
ona nation of 25 million people would have been too great ; 
while the chances of breaking up the far smaller and not 
well-knit Czecho-Slovakia were much better. Particularly in 
view of the fact that those who had been the guarantors of 
that 1¢public were well known to be divided in their own 
councils. Hence the direction events have taken before our 
eyes, and with lightning speed. The doors were open last 
autumn, and the offenders have not scrupled to march boldly 
if. 

The pretext has been the sprinkling of German colonists 
all over the Danubian lands, and that pretext can and will be 
used again. More than that, many plain people in town and 
country, who had long since become assimilated in non- 
German surroundings, are now being made over again into 
Germans—per fas et nefas. The opportunity to do this was 
at hand, and it has been used to the full. The tools for 
achieving such things are modern, and effective. They help 
to make the general danger greater, in proportion as success 
is attained. 

Even in Poland, where the German minority people are 
scattered in small groups and make up barely three per cent. 
of the whole population, there is a danger. Unheard-of men 
and women, who have played only a passive part in life, are 
now promised a chance to achieve a career and to shine in 
leadership. Their native ego is flattered, and they can easily 
become agents of unrest: like the minute germs of yeast in 
amass of dough, they may hope to bring the whole into fer- 
ment. By doing this, they rouse the righteous resentment of 
all who want peace and good-will, and so the general level 
of civil life in Europe degenerates. 

Poland’s concern, however—and it has been a real one for 
some time—rests chiefly on other grounds. Two of these 
stand out: 1. That with the occupation of Slovakia, the 
country has now German domination north, west and south; 
and 2. that, even though they are disturbed by what has 
happened, the Western Powers may still take the blithe view 
that what the Nazis are out to accomplish in eastern Europe 
telieves rather than enhances the threat to their own safety. 

The occupation of Memel and the economic pact with 
Roumania enhance the degree of this danger, but do not 
alter its nature. The former strengthens Germany’s grip on 


of British unemployment. Other kinds of work besides 
camps should be harnessed to the same purpose. 

A word must be added as to the nature of the camp 
sites. Should not each be made the centre of a fairly ample 
estate which could be developed into a place of beauty ? 
A valuable part of the food-supply might be grown on the 
estate by two or three small-holders. The preservation of 
the rural quality of these permanent camps is a matter of 
high importance, yet, without control over an adequate belt 
of land, they are all too likely to be surrounded by a litter 
of shacks and bungalows. 


NEXT ? 


J. ROSE 


the Baltic area; the latter is meant to reinforce her whole 
position in the event of a major clash with the anti-Fascist 
Powers. The Poles know very well what it all means, and 
they have been preparing for the worst for a year at least. A 
frontal attack on their country, under whatever pretext, is 
quite a possibility. There are three main grounds on which 
it can be “ justified ” to the German people. 


(1) The “liberation ” of the German Minority in Poland, 
numbering under a million, and scattered all over the 
country. 


(2) The wiping out of the “ reproach” of the Corridor— 
a matter of prestige more than anything else. 


(3) The pushing back of a foreign boundary, which at 
present is barely 100 miles from Berlin—half an hour’s flight 
by fast plane. Here, of course, the grounds are strategic. 


None of these claims can be accepted by Poland. The 
first involves the subjection of twenty Poles for every German 
set free. The second means the severing of Poland’s “ jugular 
vein.” The third would mean the loss of what is “ the cradle 
of the race,” and, almost surely, of the major part of her 
heavy industry (Silesia). There is then no alternative save 
to fight, and the whole nation knows this. 

The Polish army is pre-eminently one for defence, and 
it will give a good account of itself. It is neither a “ general 
muster,” nor a professional force. The former could not 
stand up against a modern military machine ; the latter is too 
costly for a poor people. It is a “ nucleus” army, with two 
main tasks. 

(a) That of adequately mastering the science of war, so as 
to meet any sudden assault. 

(b) That of schooling the citizen body, which is taken 
for service at the age of twenty-one. This yearly contingent 
of recruits is about 300,000. As a result, so far as her 
equipment reaches, Poland is a nation in arms. 


The actual army, on peace footing, numbers 266,000 men, 
the officers 18,000, the N.C.O.’s double that number. The 
air force has been 8,000, and there is about the same quota 
of marines. Each division has its own artillery, sappers, 
and air squadron. Polish airmen have fong since proved 
their mettle, and belong among the most daring in Europe. 
The precise strength of this arm is unknown, but it is 
stronger than most people think. What is more, air raid 
precautions, both near the front and in the heart of the 
country, have long since been put on a basis of preparedness. 
The strength of Polish defence is its splendid manhood ; 
both infantry and cavalry have a schooling and a spirit that 
would be hard to beat. 


Since the reaffirmation of the French Alliance two and 
a half years ago, and the granting of a loan, both military 
and civilian defences have been vastly improved. True, 
the country’s industries have not yet reached the dimen- 
sions of those Western European Powers, but they are 
new, and they are well organised. The same is true of 
communications. 
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Secured from attack on the south by the range of the Car- 
pathians—Poland’s one natural frentier—the army leaders can 
give their whole attention to their western frontier. As things 
are at present, no serious anxiety will be felt in the east. For 
this reason, it may be doubted whether Berlin will risk a 
breach with Warsaw, which is bound to be a costly business. 
No Italian help would be forthcoming. in such an enterprise ; 
even the reverse might be expected. Further, the economic 
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gains from the conquest of Poland would be long- 
than immediate. The country supports its own populati 
but could not greatly enhance Germany’s prospects of ware 
over the democracies. The experiences of 191 5-1918 in this 
respect are very revealing. Nevertheless, such an attack j 
possible. To prevent its succeeding is the resolute pu 
of the Polish nation ; and it ought to be a vital concern of all 
the Powers which themselves hope to survive. 


Tange rather 


AT GENEVA? 


By H. C. A. GAUNT (Headmaster of Malvern) 


T has become a fashion to speak of the League of 
Nations with contempt and even amusement. In the 
midst of distress, danger, and uncertainty it has always 
been a human characteristic to find an outlet in poking fun 
at some person or institution which has ceased to matter. 
Even in the gloomiest hours of September, 1938, the 
news bulletins from Geneva describing the work of the 
Assembly seemed like passages of comic relief in the stark 
grimness of the approaching war. It is undoubtedly true 
that the League has failed. 

There are two factors always to be remembered in any 
organised attempt at human progress. We have first to 
decide the principles upon which reforms are to be made. 
We must also carefully devise suitable methods of attaining 
our objectives. No matter how desirable our destination 
may be, we shall fail to arrive if we do not provide the 
proper means of transport. Let us for a moment examine 
the conception and history of the League of Nations in the 
light of these two factors. 

When the Covenant of the League of Nations was framed 
and became the first part of all the post-War Peace Treaties, 
there were three principles on which it was conceived. The 
first was that all sovereign States, if not immediately at any 
rate eventually, should become members ; it was realised 
that no form of international organisation for progress in 
this world would be successful unless practically all nations 
willingly took part in it. The second principle was that 
war must be abandoned as a method of settling international 
disputes. Disputes, as they arose, were to be settled by a 
Permanent Court of International Justice or by some form 
of arbitration. Law and justice were to take the place of 
threats and force. Finally, those who framed the Covenant 
saw that it was necessary for the nations to co-operate in a 
great many peaceful pursuits vital to prosperity and happi- 
ness. The League was to be a clearing-house for informa- 
tion and consultation on every kind of political, social, 
economic, and cultural problem. It was not enough to 
come together in order to outlaw war ; it was essential to 
build a stable peace. 

Accordingly, machinery was devised to enable these prin- 
ciples to work. The Covenant itself provided much of it, 
while the Permanent Commissions, the Disarmament Con- 
ference, the Secretariat, the International Labour Office, 
and many other forms of activity came into being. We 
seemed to have started at last on the long journey towards 
world co-operation. For a time the machinery ran well, 
and much of it still runs well. But fairly soon accidents 
began to happen, and in time, one by one, the various pieces 
of machinery ran down or met with disaster. The League, 
in: fact, failed to work. 

Yet was it really the machinery which failed? Did the 
Disarmament Conference fail because there were too many 
delegates, or because a conference is the wrong way of 
obtaining disarmament? Did Japan become’ a successful 
aggressor against China or Italy against Abyssinia because 
the disputes in question were incapable of peaceful solution 
by League methods? Are we quite certain that the League 
could have done nothing to use the machinery available? 
No sincere supporter of the League would maintain that all 

its machinery is perfect, but surely the main cause of the 


League’s failure has been the abandonment of its Principles 
not the failure of its machinery. Men have failed oii 
because they were unable, but because they were unwilling. 


Were we right or wrong to be unwilling? Were we justi- 
fied or mistaken in choosing as we did? The question js 
not as easy to answer as it seems, because it very rarely 
happens that an ideal can be immediately attained by 
human action. We have undoubtedly to compromise in oy 
actions in order to reach as near the ideal as possible, 
But compromise in action is a very different thing from 
compromise in principle. It may not have been possible 
in existing circumstances to gain any great measure of 
disarmament, but that does not mean that we should 
abandon the principle of disarmament and cease trying to 
bring it about. It is certainly true that co-operation among 
the nations has been made very difficult, because certain 
great nations have stood outside the League ; but is that 
any reason why we should abandon the principle of co- 
operation, and not strive our hardest to bring them into the 
League? Our grave danger today is that by abandoning 
League principles we shall find ourselves without any 
principles at all. If the League principles are wrong, by 
all means let us devise others; if they are right, let us try 
our utmost, patiently and steadfastly, to win acceptance for 
them so that they may work. 


If the League principles are sound and we adopt them, 
we must then look to the machinery. Here we shall find, 
I think, that much of the machinery is adequate and sound. 
Some of it will have to be overhauled; the Covenant may 
have to be revised; methods of voting in Assembly and 
Council may have to be changed. But it is difficult to see 
what is to be gained by abandoning wholesale the existing 
machinery. If we do not wish it to work, it will not work, 
but if we do wish it to work, it will. We shall require all 
our courage, and, what is more, our intelligence. We must 
use our heads as well as our hearts; and we must profit by 
the experience of the last twenty years. 


What can the ordinary citizen do? Must we sit back 
and wait for our rulers to do things for us? That is not 
the democratic way, at any rate for responsible and intelli- 
gent citizens. We must learn, we must think, and we must 
be able to express our opinions so that they are effective. 
Especially we must take opportunities for discussion and 
exchange of opinions with the peoples of other lands. If we 
are right we must use our powers to convince people of 
different ideas, and if they are right we must be prepared 
to learn from them. There are many organised conferences 
and schools held on the Continent each year, particularly 
those of the League of Nations Union at Geneva, which 
supply information and provoke discussion about those: very 
problems which we have to solve. -Moreover contact with 
other- minds provides that understanding and. enthusiasm 
which we so often find lacking. No one who has taken part 
in such an experience can fail to recognise that something 
new and important comes out of it. 

‘We have a heritage of sanity and freedom handed down 
to us. We shall either hand on that heritage to our successors 
or we shall fail to do so. Can we possibly hand it on unless 
we make ourselves acquainted with the ‘relevant problems ? 
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By H. POWYS 


N the Sunday before the “liquidation” of Czecho- 
Slovakia I attended the ceremony of the Day of Re- 
brance for War Heroes in Berlin, and heard Admiral 
gueder addressing the Fiihrer and the assembled leaders of 
te German people. His main theme was that the might of 
Germany had risen again out of defeat and humiliation and 
gd made possible the Fiihrer’s realisation of the ancient 
dream of German unity, so that those who had died for 
Germany had not died in vain. Listening to the speech, 
with its implication of something final accomplished, an 
implication which seemed to represent the feeling of the vast 
mijority of Germans and was symbolised by the flying of all 
fags at the mastheads instead of at half-mast, listening above 
ill to the Admiral’s words about peace and of respect for 
those on the other side who had laid down their lives in the 
neat and futile struggle, one could not but be filled with 
hope. Yet two days later the march to Prague began, open- 
ing a new chapter in the history of the Nazi Revolution, and 
probably in the history of the world. What exactly has 
happened 2 
No one who has really studied the inside workings of the 
great movement of which Adolf Hitler is at once the creator, 
the symbol, and the leader, can fail to realise its dynamic 
force. As I wrote in The Spectator some five years ago, 
what is generally called the Nazi, but should really be called 
the German, Revolution represents just as fundamental an 
upsurge of feeling and reversal of values as was the case with 
the great French Revolution, or the Communist Revolution 
in Russia. Thus the possibility always existed of the Ger- 
man Revolution sweeping across Europe and indeed attempt- 
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ing to conquer the world in the same way that the French 
Revolution did under Napoleon. 


But the challenge of the German Revolution is not purely 
military. It is also the challenge of achievement. Under 
the impulse of the Revolution a defeated people, torn by 
political dissensions, rendered despairing and prostrate by 
the impact of a great economic and social crisis, has within 
afew years organised itself into the most formidable political, 
economic and military striking force the world has yet seen. 
In so doing it has tackled, and for the time being at any rate 
mastered, many of the most acute social problems of the 
age. While free countries like Great Britain and America 
are letting millions of men run to seed in idleness, Germany 
is crying out for more workers. While democratic nations 
were bemoaning their empty cradles and setting Commissions 
to study population problems, Germany succeeded in raising 
the birthrate from 15.1 to 19 per thousand. In a world 
where differences, inequalities and misunderstandings be- 
tween classes play a considerable part, Germany has taken 
by no means ineffective steps to bring the classes together. 
And these examples do not exhaust the list. 


It is often supposed that in doing all this Germany has 
imposed such a strain on the financial and economic system, 
and above all on the standard of living of her people, that 
the system is bound to break down internally. I do not 
believe it. Ever since the Nazis came to power the pundits 
of orthodoxy have prophesied rapid collapse, but I have seen 
no signs of it. On the contrary, Germany today appears on 
the surface by no means unprosperous and certainly busy 
and active. Real wages per hour of labour may have fallen, 
for though prices are comparatively stable, the quality of 
Many goods has deteriorated and there are occasional short- 
ages, but from the point of view of working-class families the 
crease in employment and hours worked has more than 
made this up. In the last analysis the only fundamental 


sacrifice imposed by Nazi Germany on its population is that 
of freedom—the freedom of the human mind. 


In the long 
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run that sacrifice will have its inevitable cramping effect. 
But it will be a very long run. 

The achievements of dictatorship are a challenge to free- 
dom. Unless the free countries can do better they will not 
prevail. Their failure to cope with their problems in time 
of peace fatally weakens their propaganda; as a writer in 
The Spectator recently pointed out, a German worker hear- 
ing of the benefits of freedom would probably retort that 
Hitler at any rate gave him work. And if they cannot 
organise their much greater resources into a more effective 
striking force than that of their potential opponents, if they 
cannot inspire their peoples with a spirit and a purpose equal 
to the great drive of the German Revolution, there will be 
little chance of avoiding war‘ and a serious possibility of 
losing it. 

I believe that the spirit is ready to be aroused if the leader- 
ship can be found. There seems to be fairly general agree- 
ment that the one thing which would impress Germany and 
Europe today would be the acceptance of the principle of 
compulsory service by the British people. At the same time, 
many feel that conscription would split the country at a time 
when national unity is the most essential factor of all. 

Through the Association for Service and Reconstruction 
I attended last Saturday a meeting of the Hackney Wick 
branch of the Transport and General Workers’ Union to 
discuss the situation. It is perhaps significant that the first 
essential was to dispel the general impression that Nazi Ger- 
many was riddled with Communism and internal dissension 
and tottering to its fall. Once that had been cleared away 
by the arguments set out above and the full magnitude of 
the challenge explained, the whole tone of the meeting 
changed. The following policy, which nobody had prepared 
in advance, was hammered out in general discussion and 
unanimously accepted except by one pacifist present. 

1. Compulsory national service for all citizens. 

2. Compulsory national service for capital, i.e., the control 
(but not the expropriation) of all productive resources in the 
national interest. 

3. Limitation of profits, particularly armament profits. 

4. Fixed Trade Board wages and abandonment of the 
right to strike. 

5. Full co-operation between trade unions and employers 
on working conditions and to secure increased output. 

6. The whole system to be directed to the rapid training 
of unemployed and abolition of unemployment. 

7. Surplus resources after providing for armament needs 
to be used to maintain and improve social services and 
amenities. 

8. Citizen rights for those serving in the forces. 

9. The new armed forces to be citizen forces with officers 
from all classes, notably the working classes. 

10. A progressive but non-Socialist Government the 
workers can trust as a guarantee that the system would not 
be used to impose Fascism, and that in the event of a war 
the rank and file would not be let down again after it. 

Admittedly this only represents the views of one trade 
union branch out of thousands. But those present were 
mostly representative and active shop stewards with long 
experience of the working-class movement. It was evident 
that the two main points without which no approach to agree- 
ment would have been conceivable were the compulsory 
service of capital and the question of unemployment. Stress 
was also laid on the officering of the forces. The whole 
received the appropriate name of “ Community Conscrip- 
tion,” and it was decided to press the trade unions to come 
out with the policy. Whatever the result, the meeting was 
surely some indication of the underlying feeling in the 
country. 
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IN CAROLINA 


By GEORGE EDINGER 


- agave a pretty good country, ain’t it?” asked the 
Surveyor a propos of nothing in particular. 

“‘What’s that? Oh, England,” said the traveller in ferti- 
‘lisers. He felt, as the only one present who had been there, 
that the remark was probably addressed to him. 

“ Sure England’s all right. It’s all them wild-cat countries 
next door that’s been her trouble. Kinda difficult.” 

“She otta done somethin’, though,” insisted the bank 
manager. 

“Sure she otta done somethin’,” the traveller leant for- 
ward, “ that’s what I said to °em, England otta done some- 
thin’.” 

“Way I see it,” the bank manager announced, “is this: 
England’s got a fine soil, raise most anythin’, if the people 
could only get a hold of it. But it all belongs to those Lords 
they got over there. Now these Lords,” he looked around at 
the assembled company, “ they’re frightened as hell they’ll 
lose it all, once you get democracy on top in Europe, what 
we call Democracy I mean, so they just won’t have the 
Dictators beat over in Europe, not anywhere they won't. Its 
a kinda insurance for them.” 

The traveller, who had been there, shook his head. “ That 
ain’t quite right, Joe,” he said. 

“ Well, it’s the way,most of us figger it out around here,” 
insisted the surveyor. 

“ Sure,” said the insurance broker, “‘ wasn’t that the gang 
that outed Edward the Eighth, count of his having said the 
miners got a raw deal.” 

“Tt wan’t that,” protested the traveller, “it was cos of 
her.” 

“ Aw, shucks. I believed all that boloney till they went 
an’ outed Anthony Eden.” 

“That’s the man I always did like,” the innkeeper mused, 
“ Anthony Eden.” 

“ Not I, I didn’t,” the editor of the local paper interposed, 
“they'd ha’ got us right over onto England’s side with that 
man, and I wouldn’t see these United States in a war for 
England again. No, Sir, we been had for suckers once, and 
they ain’t paid us back the money they hired.” 

“What d’ya mean, would a got us onto England’s side? 
An’t we on England’s side? ” the surveyor wanted to know. 

“ Sure we’re on England’s side, same as England was on 
Abyssinia’s side,” said the newspaperman impatiently, “ but 
that’s not what I meant. I meant fighting.” 

“They otta paid back,” the traveller admitted, “ they 
certainly otta paid back.” 

The bank manager saw his chance. “They'd ha’ paid, 
if the people could only get a hold o’ their own country and 
make it raise crops, stead o’ them Lords keeping it all for 
themselves.” 

“Hear they’re talkin’ about another token payment,” com- 
mented the innkeeper after a short pause. 

“If I was the President.” announced the man who was 
only the bank manager, “I'd say to ’em, ‘ Well, send along 
your token payment and maybe we'll let you have a coupla 
fellers for a token army.’ ” 

“*“Cording to the English,” began the traveller apologetic- 
ally, “they paid us back some, paid back the whole capital, 
they say.” 

“ That can’t te right,” said the innkeeper. 

“Did you ever hear, it wasn’t for themselves they hired 
the money, that they was guaranteeing the French and the 
rest so’s they could fight Germany,” the traveller wondered. 

“No, I never heard that,” said the surveyor. 

“Well, anyhow,” the bank manager summed up, “ we 
gotta keep out o’ Europe. “Taint none of our quarrel and we 
gotta keep out. For what should we get by coming in, I wanta 
know that. We came in last time and got called a whole lotta 


names, lotta Shylocks they called us, that’s 
coming in last time.” 

“TI been up over the State line,” said the SUrVeyor 
meditatively, “ they seem to think we couldna very well keer 
out, in Roanoke.” =f 

“O, so that’s what they think in Roanoke.” 

“Yes, Sir, that’s what they think in Roanoke.” 

“* Aw, where’s the sense? ” said the banker, disgusted, 

“Tt weren’t none of England’s business,” said the traveller 
suddenly. 

“ What wasn’t England’s business? ” 

“That trouble they got into in Spain, nor Czecho. 
Slovakia.” 

“They gotta alliance with Czecho-Slovakia,” insisted the 
bank manager. 

“No, Sir, they ain’t got no alliance with Czecho-Slovakia” 

“Well, no more had we got a alliance with England jn 
1917. But we come in. We come in for Democracy and 
we come in for Liberty, though we got no alliance. And 
they called us a lot o’ Shylocks, and then they went and 
sold China and Abyssinia and Czecho-Slovakia and Spain 
and got rid o’ Edward the Eighth.” 

“And Anthony Eden,” insisted the innkeeper. 

“That was a awful cruel thing they did to Edward the 
Eighth, turn a man out o’ his own country like that ; they're 
awful vindictive the English,” the bank manager went on. 

“Sure, they sold the Chinese and the Abyssinians and the 
Czechs and they sold Spain and you'll see they'll sell the 
Jews, sell the lot down the river, and they had us for a lot 
0’ suckers with all their boloney bout democracy,” the news- 
paper man summed up. 

“Well, we ain’t all that noble,” insisted the man who'd 
been to England. 

“ What’s that? ” 

“T said we ain’t all that noble. We sold them out ’fore 
they sold us ; over the League of Nations we sold ’em, time 
we sold our own President.” 

““. . . And the way I see it,” he went on, “ it don’t help 
none to bring all that up. Maybe if we’d kinda said more 
they might ha’ kinda done more.” 

“Sure Edward might ha’ done more and Anthony Eden 
might, but not this lot, they’d never ha’ done anything,” the 
innkeeper persisted. 

“Well, maybe they’d ha’ had another lot then,” he said 
irritably. “‘ Anyhow, there’s a hell uv a lot that’s wrong 
with England, and there’s a hell uv a lot that’s not too good 
right here in these United States, and I always did wanta 
know who made all the dough outta that deal over the State 
Capitol. But there’s one thing they got in England that we 
got right here in these United States, that’s the way we're 
talking today ; and we don’t need to worry none about who's 
listening, and that’s what we don’t wanta lose.” 

“Yea, that’s right.” 

“ Sure it’s right. And if ever some of them wild-cat leaders 
they got over there was to wipe the floor with England and 
we got Japan kicking up rough, well, maybe then we might 
lose it. And that’s why I say if England’s in, we just gotta 
come in.” 

“Yea, that’s O.K. if they’d ha’ had Edward VIII and 
Anthony Eden, but I don’t see why we wanta help those 
Lords keep all that land. . . .” 

I was feeling tired, and I moved away to my room, pre- 
serving the secret of my nationality till morning, because ! 
was too weary to argue. 

But the negro boy who showed me the room had already 
guessed. Or maybe he had been reading the luggage labels. 

“Law Suh, you sho doan wanna worry what they done 
said,” he assured me, “ you doan wanna worry. Dere’s just 
one thing counts a mighty lot. We speak da same language.” 
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SPRING SOWING 


WO of the earliest books I remember. reading are 
Culpepper’s Herbal and, new every year, Toogood’s 
Catalogue of Flowers and Vegetable Seeds. In those days 
Toogood’s was a substantial encyclopaedic affair with em- 
bossed cover-titles and many pictures of horticultural 
miracles and, on certain pages, of those who liad performed 
them. Colossal creamy curds of champion cauliflower, 
carrots like church steeples, kidney beans like swords, dahlias 
like the sun-images of Aztec worshippers were shown side 
by side with the men who had grown them. Sometimes 
you saw these chaps photographed with “King Edward 
tatoes grown from one pound of our Scotch seed ”— 
modest, mild, handlebar-moustached men presiding like big 
game hunters over vast broods of egg-like potatoes, and you 
wondered where the energy, skill and knowledge that grew 
so many potatoes ever came from. 

In this way, more than a quarter of a century ago, started 
what I still hold to be the basis of successful gardening, more 
especially for gardeners without staff and, more important 
still, without much money: some knowledge of the raising 
of plants from seed. Each year i grow between five thousand 
and ten thousand plants for my own garden. It sounds 
plutocratic. On the contrary, it is a process of strict 
economy. For example: in two or three weeks I shall have 
the pleasure of three thousand wallflowers blooming in fifteen 
colours. Another fifteen hundred will be blooming in the 
gardens of various relatives and friends. The cost? Eight 
shillings, plus a little pleasant sweat. Bought as plants, at 
market prices, this tidy handful of colour would have cost 
eight pounds. Again: in two months I shall be filling beds 
and herbaceous border spaces with such things as Phlox 
Drummondii, asters, verbenas, zinnias, petunias, annual pinks 
and carnations, altogether another four or five thousand. 
The cost? Another eight shillings. 

Is there a secret in this? I don’t think so. I am reputed 
to have green fingers, and I daresay it’s true, if green fingers 
are common sense. The practical answers, in my case, are 
a small unheated greenhouse (cost £5), three large second- 
hand frames (cost 15s.), a couple of sieves, periodic supplies 
of horse-dung, the bathroom airing-cupboard and the local 
confectioner. The confectioner’s part is the supply, at a 
halfpenny each, of empty sweet boxes. These small boxes 
are for sowings; I use margarine boxes, three inches deep, 
for pricking out. The bathroom airing-cupboard is a new 
gag, tried for the first time this year. It may not work. The 
idea is to get a little real bottom heat from the hot-water 
tank, and I am experimenting with melons. At the moment 
my chief difficulty is to avoid watering the pyjamas instead 
of the seeds. 

Actually the best investment any small gardener can make 
is a small greenhouse (the steel sectional are good) or a 
frame. Indeed probably more can be done with a frame 
than with a £ ‘sey though the house is always a sanctuary, 
tranquil and mild even on raw days. But the trouble with an 
unheated house is the great variations of temperature in early 
spring. A small house, registering 100 deg. at midday, 
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may fall to 30 deg. by midnight. This is bad. By the pro- 
digal use of potent fresh horse-dung a frame can be kept 
much more constant. It can be kept down to 75 deg. by 
day and up to 55 deg. by night. This is ideal. It is the 
dung, pressed down to eighteen inches from an original 
height of three feet, that generates the rich aromatic heat 
which keeps this constant temperature. For two shillings 
you will get three weeks or so of heat. And the breath of 
warm mild ammoniated air when you open the frame is easily 
worth that. 

All this is exceedingly simple. Where I find that people 
fail most often is in the business of sowing the seed itself. 





By H. E. 


BATES 


This ought to be simple, but to many people it seems to be 
a process which brings out every kind of clumsiness and 
stupidity. You need two things for seed sowing—a light 
hand and a keen eye. Your eye ought to be as trained as 
that of a film-producer picking out potential stars, simply 
because every kind of seed, even more than every kind of 
film actress, has its own special beauty and characteristic. 
The chocolate dust of primulae, brown oval eggs of salvias, 
brown chaff of verbenas and asters, black scimitars of cos- 
mos, miniature locust-beans of dahlia and zinnia—on the 
notice you take of these colours and shapes will depend your 
ability to detect the seed when it germinates and appears. 
Almost all seedlings force the seed-husk through the surface 
of the soil as they germinate, and the inability to detect a 
fresh young sow-thistle from a meconopsis baileyi has been 
the ruin of many a first seed-sowing adventure. Two other 
mistakes lie in the business of covering the seed and in 
watering it. Seeds are easily suffocated and they are easily 
drowned. Have a light square piece of board with a short 
upright handle fixed and press down your soil with this. 
Then sow lightly, sift the soil evenly and lightly over the 
seed and then press down again. Water before you sow, and 
cover afterwards with sheets of brown paper. Your sieve 
should be fine—an icing sugar sieve is perfectly admirable. 

I prick out early, and believe it to be the golden rule. 
The commonest mistake is to allow seedlings to get large, 
leggy, and choked. They are easily handled as soon as they 
show signs of secondary leaves—left hand for seedlings, 
right for a light, narrow stick or label with which to lift 
them. The whole thing should be deft and light. You are 
lucky if, like me, you are blessed with small hands. Give 
proper space, good depth of soil. Nurserymen on principle 
put too many seedlings in a box—an average of sixty. They 
do it for profit and, too often I’m afraid, mugs. Three 
dozen seedlings in an average-size box is ample. For myself 
I rarely put more than twenty or twenty-four. All the 
time the soil should be damp but aerated, the seedlings cool 
but not in draughts. 

This is the mechanics of the thing, and from this, the 
mere handling of sweet fresh soil, the first sight of seedlings, 


’ the warm damp smell of the greenhouse on spring days, will 


arise enormous pleasure. But the real fascination of seed- 
sowing is that its adventures and experiments are limitless. 
No matter where your tastes in gardening lie—alpine or 
annual, herbaceous or vegetable—this same simple process 
can satisfy them. Nothing else can take you so easily, and 
for so few pence, beyond the horizon. 

It is a good thing to remember, too, that there are many 
things—many of the loveliest things—which are best grown 
from seed. Polyanthus primroses, aubretia, alyssum saxatile, 
as well as all half-hardy annuals, are best this way. Brooms 
should always be raised from seed. They must be grown 
in pots, and will reach a height of eight feet in two years. 
Many other shrubs are easy and quick from seed: chinese 
berberis, shrubby potentillas, rock roses, the beautiful 
silvery-pink tree mallow, late summer blooming, lavatera 
oblia. All commercial cupressus macrocarpa is grown from 
seed. A shilling packet will, in a short time, shield you 
from the irrepressible colonel, the irate maiden ladies, next 
door. There are things which, of. course, demand patience: 
lilies, primulae, tulip species, most alpines. Auriculas will 
take a year, trollius probably as long, or longer. Alpines 


will germinate a little more freely after being frozen or 
covered with snow. There will also be things which, out of 
a moderate sort of cussedness, will decide not to grow for 
you at all. 

But I think a new gardener, taking a week-end cottage or 
a suburban house for the first time, could raise himself ten 
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thousand plants, both annual and perennial, for a pound 
spent in the right way. I do not think there are many 
things of which you can get ten thousand for a pound. Not 
even liquorice all-sorts. Again, after the first year, this 
expenditure could be halved. A new phase of pleasure 
would arrive: the collection of your own seed. By July, 
in a good summer, seed will spill itself in millions: black 
burnt-paper fragments of the pinks, cracking orange bullets 
of peruvian lily, the small brown bullets of hardy geranium 
ejected by a method of catapulting that is a miracle, sun- 
crackled pods of lupins, handfuls of black delphinium dust, 
grey froth-down of anemones. Collected one day, dried and 
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sown the next, these seeds will germinate before your 
is turned. It is even possible to flower your seed ty; 
within a twelvemonth. Whe 

It may be that such adventures do not interest YOu, the 
you are a one-species gardener, and that, like Gilbert Whi 
you prefer to grow cucumbers. In that case, by all sae 
emulate White. Among other remarkable achievemen, 
White, I find, cut about 999 of that delectable and we 
vegetable during the year 1791. The natural question i 
what in heaven’s name did he do with them? And 1, 
answer is: I can’t think. I can only suppose that he Must 
have got enormous fun out of it. 


REFLECTIONS 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


EXT Saturday is the day of the Boat Race, an event 
probably possessing this unique distinction, that it 
excites more people who know nothing about it than does 
any other in the world. There is a friend of mine who rowed 
in one of the greatest of all Cambridge crews. Until two 
years ago, for I fortunately stopped just in time, I made a 
small but steady income out of him by the simple expedient 
of backing Cambridge. Let it not be thought that he was 
a bad patriot. It was merely that he could not have loved 
Cambridge so much had he not loved rowing more. He 
believed that they had gone worshipping after strange gods, 
to the destruction of a beautiful art. He said in effect, with 
the once famous T. S. Egan in 1852, “I have not been con- 
tending for Oxford, but for rowing ; not with Oxford against 
Cambridge, but with the spirit and genius of the victorious 
past against the poorer innovations of later years ; not against 
the honour of Cambridge, but for the honour of that system, 
which long gave Cambridge the proud right to proclaim to 
the world on her banner: Iside et Thamesi triumphatis 
Angli..n in certamen provocat Granta victrix.” 

I quote that passage because it is so stirring and spirited 
that I love to transcribe it, not because older orthodoxies and 
strange new faiths have for me any significance. I am one 
of the people before-mentioned who know nothing about it 
and can only wonder mildly at the oarsmen who, like the 
men of science, regard those holding different opinions from 
themselves as black-hearted villains and perverters of truth. 
I like the crowds and the barges and the ruffling river; I 
like a good race and I like to see Oxford beaten, or even to 
see them win, which is the next best thing. That is why I 
hope to be next Saturday on a pleasant wharf just beyond 
Hammersmith, and if only the light blue oars can come 
flashing first under the bridge, they may be propelled by the 
most outrageous methods that ever shocked an orthodox eye. 

“ Sir,” said an orator at a famous dinner, “I am a Deller, 
a Dingley Deller. I cannot lay claim to the honour of form- 
ing an item in the population of Muggleton ; nor, Sir, I will 
frankly admit, do I covet that honour.” I can only say with 
him that I am a dry-bob and do not covet the distinction of 
being a wet one. Nevertheless even the very dryest of us 
cannot deny, if we are honest with ourselves, that there is 
something tremendous about the Boat Race. We may 
maliciously rejoice over the young lady (her father was a great 
player of ball games) who, on being congratulated on dancing 
with a blue, replied “ Only a rowing one ”; but these are not 
our real sentiments. For my part I own that no list of names 
has a more splendid sound in my ears than those of mighty 
oarsmen. I like to roll them on my. tongue—the Pitmans and 
the Nickalls, the Golds and the Goldies—in ignorant hero- 
worship. Say what we will, they have the true quality of 
greatness, and there is a further endearing quality about them 
that, though their days on the water are long past, we can 
still gaze on them “in their habit as they lived.” We may 


see an old gentleman at Lord’s and know that he made a 
hundred for England, but he is only an old gentleman in a 


bowler hat. Not so with the oarsmen. If we go to Henley 
there they are in their funny little caps and their blazers of 
dark or light blue, not perhaps the originals, which hay. 
grown something too tight, but still blazers that they migh; 
fling off before stepping into a boat to do or die. It is like 
looking at a row of ancient kings, lying embalmed, with thei; 
robes and their crowns exactly as their subjects saw them 
centuries back. The least emotional must thrill, the leas 
reverent prostrate himself. 

We gaze on the oarsmen with this timid wonder partly 
because no one can despise in his heart those who live 
laborious days and spend themselves to their last ounce and 
their last gasp. How tired of each other and of the gramo- 
phone they must get in those months of training! How they 
must long for death as they droop panting on their oars 
when the race is done! There is more in it than that, how- 
ever. The spectacle of an eight at full stretch, the rhythm 
and the pace and even the very splashing must rouse the 
must sluggish. A dreary winter’s walk down the tow path 
in the Lent term was always made worth while by the great 
moment when the lesser craft drew into the bank and the 
University boat in its “ pride and ample pinion ” came by. 
The rush and the swirl of it were irresistible. “ Oh,” as old 
Nyren said of the cricket match at Hambledon, “ it was a 
heart-stirring sight,” the more so perhaps because one gazed 
without too much understanding. 

It is in that frame of mind that I have lately been poring 
over Mr. Drinkwater’s book The Boat Race, professedly and 
admirably written for the general reader. A year over which 


I hang for particular and personal reasons is 1886. “With 


the greater shelter Oxford drew away so that they were over 
two lengths ahead at Barnes Bridge.” That would bk 
horribly depressing if one did not know the glorious news to 
follow, and here it is in the next sentence. “ Pitman began 
to spurt.” What magical words! And so all goes well til 
“ Cambridge went past them to win, by two-fifths of a length, 
the most exciting race that had yet been rowed, and the first 
to be won after Barnes Bridge.” That race had its peculiar 
thrill because, being then a small boy whose home was at 
Cambridge, I had gone out into the town to hear the news. 
It was vacation time, but the streets seem in my recollection 
to have been full of others prayerfully waiting. There came 
a buzz and a rumour and then somewhere, perhaps on the 
roof of the Union, a light blue flag fluttered in the breeze. 
So it was true. 1889 is only a little less romantic. Cam- 
bridge had had the same eight for two years running, with 
the present Lord Chancellor at seven, and some journalist 
of flamboyant taste had christened them “ The lightning 
crew.” Whether or not my maturer judgement would 
approve this title I cannot say. At any rate it seemed lovely 
then, and I bought a photograph of those heroes—eight little 
heads in eight little circles—and still treasure it. 

I hope it is not too unpatriotic, but I also like to gloat over 
the great Oxford names of the ’nineties, though the sent- 
ment is a different one. Here is not a race of distant dem! 
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ois but of great men of flesh and blood. I was at school 
yin many of them. I watched them row as boys and even 
one or two of them. There used, therefore, to be a 

‘, consolation in that long run of Oxford victories, even, 
the truth be known a certain malicious satisfaction, because 
Cambridge had revolted against the domination of my own 


hid Trinity. That treacherous phase passed. By 1898 


SPRINGTIME IN 


the score stood despairingly at Oxford 32, Cambridge 22, and 
it seemed incredible that anyone should live long enough to 
see Cambridge draw level again. Yet the miracle has been 
more than accomplished, so that at the present moment 
they lead by five. And now what is to be the colour of 
the oars that I shall first see coming through Hammersmith 
Bridge? 


ENGLAND 


By GEORGES DUHAMEL 


§ it sufficient to conquer the world once in order to enjoy 
the fruits of that conquest for ever ? -I asked myself 
ihis last spring as I walked through London’s lovely parks 
ad in the country round Windsor. We French people 
fave known for a long time that no victory is everlasting 
and that each day we must start painfully afresh. We have 
often been deceived and undeceived, intoxicated with hope 
and-worn out by trials, that we live with ears alert and 
muscles taut. We shall never again be content; we have 
experienced too much. 

I love England in springtime. Who would not love it ? 
Primroses, crocuses, tulips spring up in the grass every- 
where. The humblest little garden offers tufts of yellow 
narcissi, which, over there, they delightfully call daffodils, 
aod that, if I am not mistaken, means asphodel. In gardens 
greener and more decorative than in any other part of the 
yorld leisurely strollers seem to be devoting the best of their 
mental activities to the study of the forget-me-not, the squir- 
rel, and the robin. Astride their shaggy ponies—ravishingly 
reminiscent of Tamerlane’s hairy steeds—we see handsome 
youngsters galloping along, their cheeks aglow with the sun 
and the wind. Children play with disciplined enthusiasm 
on immaculate lawns. Magnificent soldiers, shaped like 
treble clefs, parade their colours beneath the windows of the 
royal palace, while the military band gives rhythm and mea- 
sure to this ballet. A crowd of workers, though preoccupied 
by the serious problems of existence, proclaims that tradition 
isasacred thing, never to be abandoned while sanity remains. 
In the evening, near the park gates, groups of people listen 
to Utopian philosophers, sing together, hearken to the teach- 
ings of theosophists and improvised apostles. High-born 
ladies with resounding names hold forth on public affairs 
with queenly authority. Meanwhile business men, with a 
well-earned, world-wide reputation for ability and knowledge, 
sttive to demonstrate that one can make exact calculations 
without using the decimal system—and succeed at it. 


In this mixed society the visitor from France always re- 
ceives a courteous welcome, and often a charming one. Even 
among the common people there is a graciousness. In days 
gone by the men in the street often refused to give ear to 
the foreigner. Today many of the men one meets went 
through the War in France, and they pass us with a friendly 
look and sometimes with a friendly word. 

But the Frenchman placed in such a springtime idyll sud- 
denly suffers from his sorrows and worries more cruelly 
than ever. He looks like the spectre at the party. He feels 
like it. He blushes. Those Eton College boys with their cut- 
away jackets and their cup-and-saucer hats; those easy-going 
undergraduates who walk about with books in their hands; 
those rowers on the Serpentine, dazzled by the sun—they 
are all thinking, as you can plainly see: 

“Why do you come and worry us? We know quite 
well that the world is not going along as well as could be 
wished; but the danger is still far away; there is plenty of 
time later to think about that. Let us enjoy our fine weather 
in peace. We have conquered the world. Let us enjoy our 
well-being and our glory in peace. We know quite well 
that empires are fragile, but there is no need to exaggerate 
anything. See how everything here is peaceful, pleasant 


and easy-going. We have conquered the world, but only 
to reconstruct a really respectable and graceful civilisation. 
Look around. See how everything is in order. There is 
no country where the children are happier than here; no 
country where the aged are better cared for or more con- 
tented. Of course, war ... . that is always a possibility. 
We have it in mind, certainly. During the past year our 
voluntary enlistments have increased—at least, so one of our 
friends has assured us. Cheer up, and continue your walk.” 

The Frenchman lowers his head and thinks to himself that 
imagination is not the most evenly distributed thing in the 
world, and that a mighty people which has nurtured so many 
poets may sometimes deny itself the bitter privileges of the 
imagination in order the more obstinately to enjoy its work 
and its strength. 

The anxious Frenchman reflects that all triumphant civi- 
lisations come at last to this harmonious grace, to this same 
horror of disorder and bloodshed, but that one day the 
Barbarians appear and everything has to begin again. 

Two years ago I arrived at Victoria, bringing from Paris a 
bunch of lilies-of-the-valley which had not had time to wilt 
on the journey. I said to my friends in London, “ Next 
time, as the distance is so short, I will try to bring you 
a soap bubble.” 

But I did not bring a rainbow-coloured bubble, only my 
sadness, only my uneasiness. Once again I walked in the 
flower-decked gardens, where lovely young mothers played 
with their children. Looking at these happy people I reflected 
with not a little pain, “ They think they are far from the 
conflagration; they do not yet smell the burning. Alas! [ 
am sure that when the first of these English mothers utters 
her first cry of despair, I shall hear it, yes, I am sure I shall 


hear it, in Paris.” 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
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The Duke of Wellington has left town for Strathfieldsaye, with 
a waggon-load of plate and sauces, besides sundry cooks and foot- 
men: so it is reasonably concluded that his Grace intends to be 
very hospitable and jovial during the Easter holydays. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry is suffering from a cough and 
fever, and fears are entertained that her complaint will prove fatal. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury has been unwell; but her Lady- 
ship has departed for Strathfieldsaye; whilst her husband visits the 
Marquis of Lothian, at Mount Tivot Lodge, Jedburgh; where he 
expects to enjoy “his favourite sport of salmon-fishing.” 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn is so infirm that he cannot be lifted 
into his carriage without the help of several footmen. 

A rumour was circulated of a serious affray between the Forty- 
sixth and Eighty-second Regiments, stationed at Gibraltar, in which 
Colonel Campbell of the Forty-sixth was killed. The Government 
prints, however, assure us that it was nothing more serious than a 
canteen quarrel, and no mischief ensued. 

Her Majesty’s ship Powerful, Captain Napier, has, it seems, lost 
several men by desertion, and it is found impracticable to complete 
her crew for active service. This is said to be owing to the adop- 
tion of some novel mode of propelling the ship by a machine 
resembling a tread-wheel, which the sailors think degrading, as 
resembling the labour of convicts, and not that of their native 


element. 
+ * . 
ETCALFE’S New and Original Pattern of Tooth-Brush, 
made on the most scientific principle, and patronized by the 
most eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the 
most effectual and extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth Brushes 
are famous for being made on a plan that the hairs never come 
loose in the mouth. [ApvtT.] 
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LL morning, under a sun small and red as a tomato, the 
tattie-pickers worked in the long field that ran between 
the railway and the road. All the fourteen save three, 
labourers from the farm, were women. Despite the cold 
they were lightly dressed. Their arms and legs, reddened 
with cold, were bare, and they worked in silence. In the 
early morning they had laughed and sung, but the frost that 
pinched their cheeks and numbed their blue fingers gradually 
froze up their loquacity. 

“ Let’s make a fire,” suggested Liz the Tink suddenly, and 
gathering an armful of withered stalks ran off with them 
across the field to the shelter of the hedge. 

The others followed more slowly, gathering armfuls of the 
shaws, and in a few minutes half a dozen fires were crackling 
in the lea of the hedge. The pickers crouched over them, 
sitting on their heels and coughing in the pungent smoke. 
Bridget Malone came to share Liz’s fire, bringing an armful 
of fuel with her. She sat down on the ground hugging her 
knees in her arms and so near to the fire that a long tongue 
teached out and singed the short hair on her sturdv calves. 

“Black rot on them!” said Bridget irritably. “ Me 
mouth’s as dry as the wig o’ a Dublin lawyer, it is.” She 
pulled her bright blue kerchief from her head and knotted 
it round her neck, revealing glossy black hair pulled straight 
back from her forehead. Her eyes, between a low forehead 
and high cheek bones, were dark blue. 

Liz the Tink flung on another armful of fuel. 

“Black rot on the life of it!” she echoed. She sighed. 
““Why wasn’t I born a fine lady with a fine gentleman to 
dance attendance on me: Him saying ‘ An’ can I be fetchin’ 
ye a glass of beer, darlin’, or wis it pearls or diamonds that 
ye wis wantin’, me treasure? ’” 

Laughing, she shook back her mop of flaming hair. She 
was a tall, massive creature, with clear grey eyes and good- 
humoured freckled face. 

“Maybe me long-lost father will be driving up the road 
one of these days and stepping high through the tatties cry- 
ing ‘ At last, at last, I have found you, me daughter. Step 
into me car and we'll be home at the ancestral castle in 
time for tea !’” 

And now it was Bridget’s turn to laugh. 

“Sure and it’s daft that you are. The only car that your 
father ever saw wis the Black Maria, and him going to jail 
in it! ” 

Liz the Tink paid no attention to the interruption. With 
her head on one side, and gazing dreamily into the smoke, 
she continued her fantasy, half-mocking, half in earnest. 

“Or better,” she continued. “ How would you like now 
if while we were all of us sitting here like sheep under the 
hedge, a fine car should drive up behind us on the road, 
and a nice handsome young man—a banker maybe, or a 
lawyer—No! one of these fellows from the films—step out 
and lean over the hedge. He see’s us. . 

“Yes,” breathed Bridget, her eyes shining. 

“He sees us and he says ‘That’s the girl I’ve been 
lookin’ for!’ And he jumps the hedge and comes up to 
me and— 

“Up to you! ” interrupted Bridget, indignantly. “ And 
what for would he be coming up to you for, and me 
sitting here like a flower on the grass! ” 

Liz was equally indignant. 

“Sure and he’s my young man that he is!” she re- 
torted, and then a smile turned down the corners of her 
mouth. 

“Qch, but never you be minding, Bridget,” she added, 
slyly. “ll not be forgetting you in my fine house. Maybe 
I could be taking you along with me as a serving maid to 
hand round the tea when the gentry are calling.” 


MY YOUNG MAN 


By ALEXANDER REID 








Bridget plumped forward on her knees, 
angry face close to Liz’s. 

“So that’s the way of it,” she cried. “ So that’s the We 
of it is it? You think ye’re better than me do ye! li 
the Tink—born in a hedge! ” 

“ Better a hedge in Argyll than a pig’s house in Ireland!» 
flashed back Liz, bristling. 

Both girls got to their feet. 

“Is it a pig you're calling me now after Stealing m 
young man? ” demanded Bridget, fiercely. 

“Your young man! As for calling you a pig. And wiy 
should I be insulting a harmless beast that way?” ; 

On the word they were in each other’s arms, and 
struggling wildly, their feet scattering the fire. Bridge 
caught her foot on a tuft, and they fell heavily, but the 
continued to struggle, tearing at each other’s hair, scratch. 
ing, using a fist or a boot as the occasion offered. 

At the height of the struggle the farmer arrived, driving 
up in a wagon with the belated meal. He took in th 
situation at a glance. Such fights were not uncommon, 

“Bill—Joe. Separate them,” he shouted, jumping dow 
and pushing his way through the pickers. 

Grinning, the two farmhands dragged the girls apart, 
still struggling to get back at one another. 

“Now and what’s the trouble? ” demanded the farmer, 
He prided himself on his handling of the vagrant pickers, 

Liz tossed back her hair from her eyes. She had; 
scratch down one side of her nose, and a hacked shin, bu 
one of Bridget’s eyes, she noted with satisfaction, wa 
already closing. 

“ She was after stealing my young man,” she explained, 
sullenly. 

Bridget’s good eye flashed. 

“ Sure, I did no such thing! 
was.” 

The farmer scratched his head. 

“ What man was this? ” he asked, patiently. 

“The young man that looked over the fence,” explained 
Liz with equal patience. 

“Tt was this way,” said Bridget. “ He was just looking 
over the fence when he fell head over heels in love with 
me. ‘ That’s the girl I’ve been looking for! ’ says he, and 
was just coming up to me when—” 

“Ach, but he never even thought of her,” burst out Li, 
passionately. “I’m telling you it was me he was coming 
up to!” 

The farmer turned to the other pickers. 

“You know anything of this? ” 

They shook their heads. 

“There’s been nobody here,” grunted the man who held 
Bridget. 

Liz the Tink opened her eyes wide, then giggled. 

“Neither there was!” she said. She giggled again. 

Bridget shook herself free from her captor’s restraining 
arms, and rubbed her sore eye doubtfully. 

“It’s right enough,” she said, in a puzzled voice. “ There 
was no one.” 

The exasperated farmer flung his arms to heaven. 

“Then what the blazes were you fighting about! ” he 
exploded. “Women! ” He stumped back to the wagon. 

Liz the Tink and Bridget Malone regarded each other 
critically. The other pickers crowded round the wagon. 

Liz put her hands to her hips. “ Still,” she said, “i 
there had been one its me he would have been jumping the 
hedge for! ” 

“ Ach, and how could a man as blind as that be jumping 
a hedge at all,” retorted Bridget, scornfully, as she turned 
away to the wagon. 


and thrust her 


It’s the other way that it 
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By HAROLD 





HAVE found it sad, during the past days, to observe so 
many men of property writhing and wriggling in the 
yet of circumstance. No metaphors can be too mixed for 

















the Wy fH je condemnation of all timid stock-holders. Possessed of 
ye! Li , backbone as insignificant as that thin membrane which 
integrates the fruit, not of the Homo Sapiens, but of the 

Ireland» Musa Sapientum, or common banana ; of vertebrae, in com- 
ison to Which those of Sir John Simon are cogs of stain- 

jas steel ; they flounder miserably in their slough of despond, 

“aling mM clutching, not at straws only, but at frogs and toads. 
“Surely,” they gasp, “a man of M. Georges Bonnet’s in- 

And why nite resource should be able to induce Laval to induce 
: Mussolini to be merciful unto us?” “ Surely the Fiihrer was 
TMs, and ff speaking no less than the truth when he announced at Memel 
Bridge: Mf that Germany had almost come to the end of her depreda- 
but they ff tions?” “Surely the Rumanian Trade Treaty (in spite of 
“Scratch. anything which the war-mongers of the Board of Trade may 





say) represents a welcome advance along the path of appease- 
ment?” “Surely, the fact that the Crown Prince of Italy 
was so polite the other day to the French Ambassador indi- 
cates that we have nothing more (in spite of Mussolini’s 





] driving 
x in the 
































10n, 
1g down ff speech on Sunday) to fear from ihe Rome-Berlin axis? ” 
* * * x 
+ apan, By such incantations do they seek to assuage their 
anxieties. Each fresh Hitlerian annexation is (after the first 
farme, | shock of numbed amazement) explained away as “not 
kers, neatly so serious as it seemed at first.” When the hurricane 
had 2 @ cloud of doom gathers above this island, then we shall find 
in, but these sound business men searching with hope, and not 
n, wa @ without dexterity, for its silver lining. And when, to their 
pain and surprise, no such lining can be discovered, they 
laine will comfort each other with the assertion “ You can count 
Bf on this: it will take the Fiihrer a very long time to digest 
the British Empire.” 
that it > em 
Iam impelled to this diatribe by the effect which such 
spineless materialists produce, not only upon the morale of 
this country, but upon opinion abroad. Few foreigners know 
lained US sufficiently well to understand that, because a few sound 
business men adopt the demeanour of a hen when faced by 
oking a motor-bicycle, there is no reason to conclude that the 
with country would not, if need arose, adopt the demeanour of a 
, ani lion. Many foreign observers who have visited London 
during the last fortnight have derived from too frequent con- 
Liz, tact with the busy rich (while sipping their turtle soup and 
ming  “unching their ortolans) the impression that the phrase 
“peace in our time” should be translated “aprés moi le 
déluge.” I was talking, for instance, to a most experienced 
Frenchman, who was present in London during the visit of 
President Lebrun. ‘“ Your Mr. Chamberlain,” he said to 
held § Me, “is a secretive and determined man. He has his plan; 
he has his secret;—le secret de l’Empereur. The only mis- 
take that he made was that he inadvertently divulged his 
n. secret to an American journalist when lunching in St. James’s 
ning Square. That was a grave error. His aim, as you probably 
know, is to hand over the continent of Europe to Hitler 
here and Mussolini, while retaining the British command of the 
outer seas. In order to achieve this aim, he has to chloro- 
form those survivors of the British aristocracy who still 
he tetain some sense of honour. He has also to chloroform 
. the left-wing Opposition who have a prejudice against a 
her Fascist domination of Europe. With amazing skill he has 
asphyxiated the former with the virtue of Lord Halifax 
“if and the latter with the virtuosity of Sir John Simon. Believe 
the me, my dear friend, your Chamberlain is a very clever 
man,” 
ng x * * x 
ed I was outraged by such an insinuation. “ That,” I pro- 





tested hotly, “is most unfair! Surely you have read the 





PEOPLE AND THINGS 





NICOLSON 


Birmingham speech? ” He shrugged his shoulders. “ Yes,” 
he answered, “and what action has been taken since ? 
Birmingham was but a manoeuvre, or at best a momentary 
gesture of pique. I beg you not to be so sentimental. 
Take my advice. Ignore the Foreign Office and focus 
your attention upon the Federation of British Industries. 
That is where the real power lies. And remember, my 
dear friend, remember the secret de lEmpereur.” My 
retort to this last insult was drowned by the orchestra, 
which at that moment burst into an impassioned rendering 
of the Marseillaise. Walking back through Covent Garden, 
I paused under the portico of St. Paul’s Church, beloved 
of Hogarth and of Shaw. Soothed by the continuity of 
English art and letters, I was able to reflect without indig- 
nation upon the monstrous allegations of my French 
acquaintance. I felt wounded, of course, but not unduly 
rancorous. The sound of distant cheering reached me from 
the precincts of the theatre. “That man,” I reflected, 
“must have derived his fantastic theory from the conver- 
sations of sound business men.” 


* * * * 


Since then, the childish suspicions of my French friend 
have buzzed around me like mosquitoes. There was some- 
thing else that he said. He said, “ The British people will 
endure anything except discomfort.” That was another 
mosquito. I travelled up to my constituency, knowing that 
there at least I should find sound Midland comfort. I 


found it. But after one of my meetings a man arose and 
told a story. It was quite a short story and I shall repeat 
it here. “A friend of mine,” he said, “has had staying 


with him a young German of twenty years of age. This 
young German told him that if the British Government intro- 
duced compulsory service, the Fiihrer would face us with 
a declaration of war.” I was glad to have this story, since 
it adds to my documents in the case. But I was not com- 
forted by the manner in which the story was received. The 
audience accepted it as an interesting piece of information: 
in no apparent sense did they resent it as an outrage upon 
our (I quote Mr. Chamberlain) “ Liberties.” When I was 
a young man, no British audience would have accepted in 
so calm a manner a statement that the ruler of a foreign 
nation could dictate to us what we should do, or should 
not do, in a matter of domestic legislation. I may be exag- 
gerating this incident. Perhaps they had not fully under- 
stood the implication of menace: perhaps they had not 
heard. 


* * * * 


A few days later I went to address a meeting of the 
Workers’ Educational Association at Swindon. That was 
indeed worth while. There can be no doubt at all that 
the W.E.A. is fulfilling a great public service. To many 
thousands of people it suggests the idea that thoughtless 
party prejudices lead to extreme political ineptitude: that 
beyond the catch-words and passions of class warfare there 
does exist some higher and more central national interest. 
I travelled back that night from Swindon, through those 
unseen but remembered downlands, happy in the thought 
that, as in the portico of St. Paul’s Church, I had been 
reminded again of the continuity of the British tradition. 
During all these weeks of perplexed apprehension, in all 
this welter of inarticulate and dispersed patriotism and 
all too articulate amd organised class selfishness, one central 
anxiety has gnawed at the hearts of thoughtful people. 
“Why is it that the faith and fortitude of our nation fails 
somehow to find expression, whereas all our futile little 
fumblings loom so large ?. How comes it that the vast and 


solid background of England is hidden behind this tinsel 
foreground of selfishness, disunity and doubt ? ” 
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WHAT IS WRONG 


By MARC SOMERHAUSEN 


N October, 1936, foreign correspondents streamed in to 
Brussels to watch the “ March on Brussels ”. which M. 
Léon Degrelle had planned in true Mussolini fashion. M. 
van Zeeland’s Government prohibited the Rexist demon- 
stration, and the foreign newspapermen were robbed of their 
story, for nothing happened. Two years ago M. Degrelle 
asked one of his lieutenants to resign and decided to run for 
Parliament. M. van Zeeland took up the gauntlet, and, 
though he had never taken any part in active politics, decided 
to defy the Rexist leader. Again the world Press was tense 
with excitement. Was Fascism going to triumph in 
Belgium by a sort of Nazi plebiscite? On the evening of 
April 11th, 1937, the world learned that M. Degrelle had 
been defeated by a four to one majority. The Rexist party 
since that event has fallen on evil days. Several Senators 
and M.P.s have resigned, and an even larger number have 
refused to stand in the present election. M. Degrelle him- 
self has publicly prophesied that his Party will lose a third 
of its parliamentary representation. 


One effect of the Rexist Party’s mushroom growth in 1936, 
when it won 21 of the 202 seats in the Belgian Chamber 
of Deputies was to make it possible for M. Spaak, the first 
Labour Premier of Belgium, to hold office ; for the Rexist 
Party grew at the expense of the Liberal, and especially of 
the Catholic Party, who for more than fifty years had held a 
predominant position which they now. lost. Not unnatur- 
ally the break-up of the Rexist Party seemed to offer the 
Catholics an opportunity to recover the support they lost in 
1936. Their problem was to find a suitable occasion to 
overthrow the Labour Prime Minister and to bring the 
Coalition of Labour, Liberals and Catholics to an end. The 
die-hards of the Catholic Party nearly brought about the fall 
of M. Spaak on two occasions on the question of recognition 
of General Franco. The Labour Party Congress twice 
refused to accept de facto recognition, but in order to avoid 
a dissolution on that issue the Labour Party executive finally 
agreed to send an envoy to National Spain—a decision that 
was ratified by the Labour Party Congress. 


Seeing that the Conservative wing of the Catholic Party 
was determined to bring about a dissolution, the Liberals 
tried to turn the tables in their own favour by exploiting the 
Maertens affair. The appointment to the Flemish Academy 
of Dr. Maertens, who had been engaged in treasonous 
activity against the Belgian State during the last War, was 
made the occasion for a demonstration by a section of war 
veterans. The Liberals, who have always shown a lack of 
understanding for the Flemish point of view, suddenly 
decided to withdraw from the Government Coalition if Dr. 
Maertens was not dismissed. Though few in numbers 
the Liberals represent important banking and industrial 
interests. Their attempt, however, to force a dissolution on 
this issue met with no sympathy within the “ Catholic 
Bloc,” who decided that, having failed to bring about a dis- 
solution over Spain and now over the Maertens affair, they 
would accept a two-party Government with Labour. 


It was the turn of the Socialists now to try to admit the 
Liberals. They decided that since the bourgeois parties were 
increasingly determined to have a dissolution the Socialists 
ought to force it on an issue which particularly concerned the 
Labour Party, and they accordingly allowed three of their 
members to enter a Cabinet headed by the Conservative 
Catholic Senator Pierlot. When M. Pierlot advocated a five 
per cent. reduction in wages and salaries the Labour Party 
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IN BELGIUM? 


felt that the unavoidable issue for dissolution had arisen, 
King Leopold tried to patch up matters, but in vain, and 
eventually he had to sign the dissolution decree a year befor: 
the normal time for general elections. 


“Down with Maertens” is the cry that unites Libe 
Walloon Catholics, the remaining Rexists and the 5 
patriotic Communists. “No deflation” is the Socialig 
slogan. The electoral campaign will be brief, for two 
weeks before the poil electioneering had only just begun and 
there were few posters about. Changes in Parliament will 
probably be small. An increase of half a dozen Liberals 
and as many Rexists fewer, are safe prophecies. Will th 
Socialists lose to the Communists? Will the Flemish 
Catholics lose to the Flemish Nationalists ? Prophecy would 
have been easier a fortnight ago, but Hitler’s latest move 
will certainly have a sobering effect on the average Belgian 
voter. The Flemish Nationalists used to show great sym- 
pathy with the Slovak autonomists, but “ independence” 
under German occupation will certainly not appeal to any 
Fleming. There are no aspirants for the réle of Dr. Tis 
even amongst the most radical Nationalists. There is q 
Flemish organisation built up exactly on the Nazi model. It 
is the “Verbond der dietsche national  solidaristen” 
(Union of Dutch National Solidarists), known briefly a 
“Dinaso.” They advocate an authoritarian and corporate 
State; they have set up a militia, and obey their leader van 
Severen with military discipline. 


Tals, 
uper- 


In recent years the Dinasos have repudiated the idea of 
Flemish autonomy and have realised that the partition of 
Belgium would mean its invasion. M. van Severen now 
advocates a customs union and a military alliance between 
Belgium and Holland, which would to some ‘extent restore 
the post-Waterloo Netherlands, whilst maintaining the two 
dynasties. Although ten years ago he represented the 
Flemish Nationalist Party in Parliament he now fiercely 
attacks his former Party because of its separatism. The 
necessity of a united Belgium is now recognised among both 
democratic Flemings and those with authoritarian leanings. 
Legally the Flemings have attained complete equality since 
the War, and now have their own university, regiments, and 
municipal and provincial governments in their own areas. 
The administration of justice in the northern half of 
Belgium is exclusively Flemish. The upper classes in 
Flanders, however, are still largely French-speaking, and this 
helps to explain a certain inferiority complex among Flemish 


intellectuals. 


The economic development of Flanders on the other hand 
proceeds more rapidly than that of the Walloon part. There 
is some fear of Flemish hegemony among the French- 
speaking Belgians, and federalist tendencies are noticeable 
among the Walloons, where the separatist movement might 
be compared with the Scottish Home Rule movement. There 
is, that is to say nowhere in Belgium any problem as serious 
as that which called either for Lord Runciman’s mediation 
or Herr Hitler’s “ protection.” There are, however, serious 
problems to be solved. The budget has to be balanced, 
new industries must be created, exports must be expanded, 
and social legislation revised. But there is nothing insoluble 
here. These problems are common to the Flemings and to 
the Walloons. After the election the Maertens case will be 
as forgotten as the “ Zinovieff letter.” And Belgium will 
again “ drop out of the news.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Official Spring 

Spring (official) opened last week “with even more than its 
ysual severity” ; but almost with its usual, and yet always 
new, pleasantness. The phenologists with their curious science 
have laid it down that the best time to sow barley is when 
the blackthorn opens its flowers. The coincidence will occur 
this spring, and we may hope that it is omen of a bountiful 
harvest. Is spring late or early? The question is not so easy 
to answer as you may think even for the engrooved diarist 
and complete countryman. Most critics will say that this 
spring is late ; but the birds, the so-called summer visitors, 
are not late. Two members of my household and one neigh- 
hour are quite sure that they heard an unmistakable cuckoo 
in the second week of March. May we credit the evidence? 
It is still, I think, denied that the presence of a March 
cuckoo has ever been proved. I am told that both the wheat- 
ear and the chiff-chaff were early. The general truth is 
doubtless that in exposed sites spring is very late indeed. In 
one orchard, well tee’d up and quite unprotected, the apple 
buds are still scarcely more perceptible than in winter, and 
the daffodils grown in the grass are still in tight bud, while 
those in a sheltered bed are already past their best. The 
continuous aliquid amari of the northerly winds has been dis- 
regarded only in the hollows and snug retreats ; and even there 
the snow has whitened the ground for an appreciable period. 
Even the South of France has not been exempt. 

* * * * 


Immortelles— 

In almost every country that you visit (unless it is quite 
primeval, like the forests of Brazil) many of the trees that you 
most admire, and perhaps regard as most characteristic, prove 
on inquiry to be exotic. The wattles, known in Europe as 
mimosa, that adorn the shores of Southern France are one 
example. The “immortelles” that are the crowning glory of 
Trinidad are another. They are extravagantly brilliant when 
the season is favourable, and it happened that when I landed 
in Trinidad—that rich and lovely island—the season had 
proved the best for a generation. The only comparison I can 
suggest is of a sunset. When you looked at a group against a 
lilac sky they seemed to suffuse the sky itself with ruddy 
colours. But it was a sunset that also spilt its colours on the 
ground. The rough road, where flanked by immortelles, 
becomes brighter than the bed beneath a virginia creeper in 
autumn, so thickly do the red petals lie. Even the almond 
groves of Majorca, with the crops of peas underneath them, 
are of a less salient brilliance than these groves of immortelles 
roofing a plantation of the smaller cocoa trees whose blossoms 
and beans are borne not on the boughs or twigs but on the 


trunks, 
* * * * 


—And Cocoa 

The folk of Trinidad have doubtless an eye for beauty, but 
these flaming trees were imported from the continent of South 
America and the neighbourhood of the Equator for strictly 
commercial reasons. They are to the cocoa trees what belts 
of trees or high “ bullfinch ” hedges are to the hop gardens 
of England. As these give shelter from wind, the immortelles 
give shade. A high wind is less generally feared than a hot 
and glaring sun. The immortelles have the habit of our 
blackthorn and many another tree: they flower before they 
come into leaf, hence the unqualified splendour of the 
blossoming ; and by this virtue they give the cocoa trees their 
place in the sun when they desire it and their place in the 
shade when the light and heat become a burden. Nor does 
this exhaust their qualities. They grow very fast to a good 
height, so that the sunshade has a long enough handle, and 
they are easily multiplied both from seed and by cuttings. 
What a happy accident is this “unearned increment” of 
beauty! But we are used to this accident, if such it is. Does 
any sight more truly please the eye than a field of ripening 
wheat or the nose than a field of beans or clover? 

* s * * 


Negro Yeomen 


How harvests vary as between the tropical and temperate 
climes! But there are analogies. Yeoman service is the best 


service all the world over. In Jamaica, for example, the 
negroes, or for that matter the West Indians, are of the better 
type and live the happier life where that which we call the 
family farm is in being; and the phrase may stand, though 
in that land of promiscuity the family as such is very rare. 
The smallholders can virtually live on the produce of some 
two or three acres. Sweet potatoes, yams, bananas and a little 
grain with a few hens and perhaps some stock make the 
cultivators almost self-supporting, and when more money is 
needed there is plenty of work to be had in coffee or sugar 
fields. Such holdings are being multiplied ; general success 
depends chiefly on the mind and mood of the cultivator. It 
is the opinion of one of the chief agriculturists on the 
Commission now looking into West Indian affairs that success 
in reform will depend principally on the one question whether 
the negro has the heart of a farmer. He is apt to prefer such 
a harvest as the banana or coconut for which you wait with 
folded hands. His ideal is a market garden, where 


“Nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach.” 


It is remarkable that everyone who desires a gardener seeks 
out not a West African but an East Indian ; only the China- 
man perhaps can rival the Indian in the art and craft of the 
potager. It is surprising for one who has not studied the 
subject to discover that in some islands the Indian is as 
numerous almost as the African. The indentured labourer is 
as important as the descendant of the emancipated slave. The 
vital questions stand: will the negro cultivate and will he 
maintain the fertility of his acr2s? 


* * * * 


More Slypes 

A little while before going to the West Indies I complained 
on this page that the dictionaries had not done justice to the 
rural as well as ecclesiastical word, slype. A constant reader 
of The Spectator greeted me with the news that there was a 
well-known “slype” in Kingston, Jamaica! A little pile 
of correspondence on the word awaited me on my return ; 
and its witness should be worth the attention of. the 
next lexicographer. The more essential points appear in 
the following quotation from the letter of a Lincolnshire 
correspondent. 

“The slipe is the name of a long narrow field at Wickham 
Bishops, Essex, which I have known for a long time—it is supposed 
to describe its shape—it was not level but ran down a slope. 

“It is used in several counties, including Somerset, for ‘a long 
narrow strip.’ f 

“It is regularly used for a monastic corridor, but was probably 
a word in ordinary mediaeval use adapted to that special sense by 
the monks.” 


In the Garden 


In the very lovely Botanic Gardens at Trinidad grows one 
rare tree that virtually defied all efforts at reproduction. The 
seeds would not germinate, the cuttings would not root, and 
of the few layers that developed roots most died as soon as 
the bough joining them to the parent tree was severed. A 
gardening expert who was trained at Kew Gardens finally, after 
several experiments, quite overcame the obstinacy of the 
species. First, instead of using the knife and the more 
popular method of layering, he used the wire restriction 
device, and every layer took root; but these, too, perished 
when the layered branch was severed. In the sequel a hundred 
per cent. of successes was registered when the additional safe- 
guard was tried of a progressive cutting off of the sap- from 
the parent tree. Which is the very best method of dealing 
with the layered twig at or about the rooting point is a subject 
of some controversy ; but, as this example from Trinidad 
suggests, the use of a tight wire band may be found more 
successful than the slice with a knife, especially in less expert 
hands. Of course, a good many shrubs, such as the currants 
or even the hollies and the honeysuckles, will take root without 
any checking of the sap whatever; but it is the rarer and 
usually more difficult shrub that we chiefly desire to reproduce. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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THE CINEMA 


** Professor Mamlock.’’ At the Film Society. 


THIS magnificent film is a contribution to Western morality 
which should make even Blimps revise their opinions of the 
Russian cinema. It is indeed not often that the Soviet 
directors make films set in other countries (one remembers, 
of course, the symbolic Hamburg of Deserter), and certainly 
few Russian films have ever achieved, even in their own land, 
such accuracy of detail and atmosphere. But the major im- 
portance of Professor Mamlock is in the objective description 
it gives of what happened to men’s minds and souls in 1933, 
when Nazidom finally triumphed, the good books were burnt, 
and in the roar of the flames a new generation savagely 
unlearnt the wisdom of their forefathers. 


Mamlock is a Jew. Mamlock is a brilliant surgeon, at the 
head of a fine clinic. Mamlock lives for his work, refuses 
to interest himself in politics, and rebukes his student son 
for doing so. The Reichstag burns. A Nazi doctor is put 
at the head of the clinic, and Mamlock, with “Jude! ” 
scrawled across his operating robes, is paraded through the 
streets back to his home. The sudden surge of bitterness 
brings him near to suicide—but meantime a Nazi chief-of-staff, 
seized with acute liver-trouble, insists that no one save 
Mamlock shall operate on him. An apologetic thug is sent to 
persuade him back ; he returns, refusing to remove his defiled 
garments, and performs the operation. Immediately after- 
wards he is smashed again by means of a particularly filthy 
trick. He shoots himself, but death is denied him. He lies 
in a bed in the clinic, worrying and worrying about his son, 
who is engaged in the production of a banned newspaper, and 
thinking most bitterly not of medicine, but politics. His son 
escapes while on the way to a concentration camp. They 
have a brief moment together before the S.S. men arrive, and 
the boy has to rush away. Then Mamlock, sublimely alone, 
goes on to the balcony, and with measured passion describes 
to the Brown Shirts the brutality and meanness of their 
natures. A machine-gun rattles him to the ground. 


The film is extremely well made. The directors, Adolph 
Minkin, a Russian, and Herbert Rappoport, who used to 
collaborate with Pabst, have not been content with mere 
accuracy of settings; they have insisted on the creation of a 
human cross-section of German city life, from the comfortable 
middle-class homes, through the various streets, down to the 
slums and poverty of Charlottenburg. The cast is enormous 
and excellent, and each actor sinks his brilliance into a 
common account from which, shot by shot, sequence by 
sequence, the final reckoning of Hitler’s crimes against the 
German people is totalled and presented. Mezhinski, as 
Mamlock, naturally bears the brunt of the labours, and 
admirably delineates firstly the character of the true scientific 
worker, and secondly the agony of a man whose spirit and 
ideals have been raped. 

Like most true tragedies, the story is compressed ; the 
actions of weeks dovetail into a few hours. But this does not 
lead to melodrama; on the contrary, it assists in our con- 
centration on the issues involved. And these issues are very 
clearly stated throughout the film. Not the old conflict 
between Left and Right, Communist and Nazi, proletariat 
versus Capital, but the struggle against brutalisation, against 
the destruction of mental and spiritual freedom—it is these 
things that this film presents to us in a straightforward record, 
obviously accurate and often under-emphasised, of horrors 
which descend on thousands, or hundreds of thousands 
perhaps, in this day and age. It is also a triumphant artistic 
success, and one would like to recommend it most earnestly 
as a film for the biggest super-cinemas in London and the 
provinces. It would almost certainly be a box-office furore, 
and it would also help all who saw it to— 


“Clear from the head the masses of impressive rubbish, 
Rally the lost and trembling forces of the will, 
Gather them up and let them loose upon the earth 
Till they construct at last a human justice.” 

Yes, justice and freedom ; abstractions to many, yet in this 
film revealed concretely and clearly as being the only things 
worth fighting for, even against the human beasts, the latter- 
day conquerors, Basi, WRIGHT. 


ns 


BRUNN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 





JEDERMANN kennt wohl Prag, die Herzstadt Europas, 1; 
seiner dltesten deutschen Universitat und jiingsten Pees = 
Garnison die Stadt des Golem und des hohen Rabbj +a 
die Heimat des Feldmarschall Wallenstein und des braven 
Soldaten Schwejk. Nicht jeder kennt aber Briinn, die zWeit- 
grosste Stadt des Landes, das einst Czechoslovakej hiess 
Dieses Briinn, auch Brno genannt, ist eine Stadt mit einer ui 
reichen Kultur und Tradition, dass ein Nekrolog auf sie heute 
mehr als ein Akt blosser Pietiit ist. 

Briinn, ein Verkehrszentrum zwischen dem Westen und 
dem Balkan, hat in Handel und Wandel der Geschichte eine 
grosse Rolle gespielt. Auf der Burg sassen die Fiirsten und 
Markgrafen von Mahren vor tausend Jahren. Von hier 20g 
Ottokar von Bohmen dem Kaiser Rudolf von Habsburg 
entgegen, um im nahen Marchfeld gegen diesen Krone und 
Leben zu verlieren. Vor Briinn erschépfte sich die 
schwedische Armee unter Torstenson im Dreissigjihrigen 
Krieg. Im schlesischen Erbfolgekrieg war Briinn die CiNzige 
Festung in Mahren, die den Preussen stand gehalten hatte. 
Nahe bei Briinn siegte Napoleon tiber die vereinigten Oeste. 
reicher und Russen in der Schlacht von Austerlitz. Viel Lei 
und Tranen hat die Burg von Briinn, die spater Spielberg hiess, 
gesehen. Fast ein halbes Jahrtausend lang war dieser Spiel. 
berg eines der schrecklichsten Gefangnisse der Welt, in dem 
bodhmische Fiirsten, ungarische Grafen, dsterreichische Feld. 
herren, preussische Offiziere, franzésische Postmeister, pol- 
nische Adelige, italienische Dichter und noch viele andere in 
unterirdischen Verliessen bei Wasser und Brot in nassen Kel- 
lerléchern gefangen gehalten wurden und zum Teile langsam 
und qualvoll dahinstarben. Wer die Kasematten des Spie- 


- berges mit ihrer Grabesluft einmal schaudernd erlebt hat, der 


hat erfahren, mit welcher Bestialitat -der Mensch andere Men- 
schen qualen kann, wenn ihm die Macht dazu gegeben ist. 

Aber die schnell lebende und noch schneller vergessende 
Menschheit hat aus der Geschichte dieses Berggrabes nichts 
gelernt. Bis vor kurzem exerzierten hier noch Soldaten von 
zwei Bataillonen der tschechoslovakischen Armee. Und heute 
spielen wohl schon wieder die Kinder Briinns auf diesem 
idealen Spielgelande das beriihmteste Spiel der Jugend 
“Rauber und Gendarmen.” Denn Rauber wird es wohl 
immer geben und auch an Gendarmen hat die Welt genug. 

Briinn ist eine sch6ne und fleissige Stadt. Wundervolle 
alte Palaste gibt es hier. Renaissance und Barock bildeten 
sich hier zu einem eigenartigen neuen Baustil aus. Da gibt 
es ein altes Rathaus mit dem beriihmten Krokodil unter dem 
Eingangstor. 

Beim Landhaus befindet sich ein Kunstgewerbemuseun, 
Nahe am Petersdom steht das Landesmuseum mit seinen 
weltberiihmten Schatzen aus praehistorischer Zeit. Am 
steilen Westabhang des Spielberges erhebt sich das_ uralte 
KG6nigskloster, in dem der Abt Gregor Mendel seine 
Abstammungslehre entwickelte. Auf dem Krautmarkt, wo die 
Bauerinnen aus der Umgebung ihre Waren, Butter, Eier, 
Gefliigel, Gemiise, Topfereien u.s.w. feilhalten, erhebt sich 
der “ Parnass,” ein .stattlicher Barock-Brunnen. 

Ein ausgezeichnetes Theater, in dem abwechselnd deutsch 
und tschechisch gespielt wurde, fiinf Hochschulen, darunter 
eine deutsche Technik, dreihundert Fabriken zeugen von dem 
kulturellen und industriellen Leben der Stadt, die mit ihrer 
Viertelmillion Einwohnerschaft oft das “tschechische Man- 
chester ” genannt wurde. Viele Dichter wurden hier geboren, 
Hans Flesch, Hans Miiller, Richard Schaukal, Otto Soyka, 
Ernst Weiss; der grésste tschechische Lyriker Petr Bezruc 
und der Komponist Leo Janacek lebten hier und erfreuten 
sich an der sch6nen romantischen Umgebung, den Kuhbergen. 

Napoleon, Bismarck, Moltke waren Gaste Briinns, Masaryk 
hat hier studiert und in den letzten Jahrzehnten war Brinn 
eine bliihende und reiche Stadt. 

Und meine Ahnen lebten hier. Aber nicht nur darum ist 
das Land zwischen Austerlitz und Rausnitz mir teuer und 
unvergesslich. Heute ist es nur eine Bastion der gr0ss- 
deutschen Expansion. Vielleicht schon bald wird dieses 
schéne und fruchtbare Land das Fieber der kiinstlichen und 
krampfhaften Erregungen iiberwunden haben und sich wiedet 
des Friedens seiner gesegneten Landschaft erfreuen. 
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ess A NEW BASIS FOR A.R.P. beoanee . 
ej a [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] ility ultimately lies. 
einer $0 §iR—A weekly paper in a report of an interview given by 
sie heute Sir John Anderson quotes a question which was put to him 
about the election of air-raid wardens. Sir John apparently 

ten und found the idea novel and ridiculous. In effect, the idea has 
hte cine MM often been mooted, and in failing to make use of the demo- 

ten ung cratic character of the English nation the Government has 

hier 299 committed the greatest of its many blunders in preparing for 

absburp the next war. There have been constant calls for volunteers, 

me und and sometimes we are told the response is magnificent, and 

ch die sometimes that it is lamentable. That the whole structure of 

jahrigen ARP. is still little more than a skeleton is common know- 

einzige ledge: I am convinced that if the voluntary system is to be 

1 hatte, maintained it will require an entirely different approach. 

Oester- The essence of modern aerial warfare is that the attack, 

el Leid which is almost blindfold, may come at any time and on any 

g hiess, portion of the city. ‘The defence must, therefore, be every- 

Spiel- where, and not concentrated. Just as in the human body the 

Nn dem cells organise their own defence wherever a part is wounded 

Feld. or diseased, so each unit in a city should be able to operate 

's pol- in defence or rescue the very minute the emergency arrives. 

lere in The natural unit for self-defence is the street or block of 

1 Kel flats, or, let us say, any group of dwellings not too large for 

ngsam the inhabitants to consider themselves as neighbours. This 

Spiel- unit should be self-contained as far as certain services go, armaments’ ring. 
t, der though, naturally, the specialised bodies for fire-fighting, gas 

Men- fighters, and rescue work would come to its aid as soon as 

ist. they could. Time, however, even measured in seconds, will 

sende be a vital factor, and it is impossible that far-apart posts, 





dependent on telephones or messengers, could always send 
help soon enough to the scene, especially if several calls on 






























| von 
heute their service were made at the same time, as is more than 
lesem likely in a concentrated raid. 
gend These elected street wardens would cover three main divi- 
wohl sions of A.R.P. work. The first covers trench-digging and 
nug. shelter-erection, before the emergency, as well as general 
volle physical rescue work later. For this task men of good 
leten physique and manual experience would be necessary. The 
gibt second division would be for first aid, and would, therefore, 
dem include women. The third would embrace social welfare. 
Before the declaration of war the warden would ascertain 
um, the number to be evacuated and what facilities they had. 
nen Afterwards he would undertake massing arrangements for 
Am those who remained, and probably also rationing. Nearly 
alte all these duties involve common sense rather than technical 
sine training, but each head warden of a street or unit would 
die naturally have to maintain contact with the area or district 
ier, wardens who work now under local authorities. It needs to be 
ich emphasised that the street wardens would not replace the 
present volunteers, but form a basis from which the specialist 
sch organisation would naturally continue to develop. 
ter What are the advantages of such a scheme as compared 
em with that in operation now? There are several. Firstly, it 
rer lifts from the local authorities a great deal of their burden, 
n- leaving them to concentrate on essential technical work. 
N, Secondly, it puts on each street the responsibility of co- 
a operating in defence and relief. This spirit of co-operation 
uC is always latent, especially amongst the, working classes, and 
on surprised many observers at the time of the Jubilee festivities. 
D. It puts the delicate task of sheltering, evacuating and billeting 
rk —all matters which interfere with domestic life—in the hands 
n of those who know the susceptibilities and qualities of the 
individual. One may add in passing that the bringing of the 
t wardens under police leadership has been bitterly resented 
d and in many districts openly challenged. Lastly, it calls into 
- being a defensive force which can be thought of as self- 
operative and which will continually experiment in improved 
methods for its own safety. 






The principle of election is stressed because it is most likely 
to secure persons who command confidence, because it will 
Provoke competition between one street and another, and 
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Signed letters 


because it will bring home to all of us where the responsi- 
It is surely time we realised that “the 
authorities ” cannot do everything for us in the face of a 
danger so intangible and so universal. It is also time the 
Government realised that the people is ahead of its leaders 
in its anxiety to be prepared but that it is bitterly distrustful 
of the mismanagement that has wasted the last few years and 
even the last six months.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NOEL CARRINGTON. 


THE STRATEGY OF PEACE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Could not your reference to what Sir Thomas Holland 
has called the “Mineral Sanction” be pressed upon the 
Governments of the democratic Powers and Russia? Here 
is a bloodless weapon which could even now stultify aggres- 
sive intentions and which at the same time would not penalise 
the innocent populations of the aggressor Powers, as would 
economic sanctions or an organised boycott. It is plain 
lunacy for Britain and Russia and the United States to supply 
Germany and Italy with materials for their war-machines and 
then resort to rearmament because they fear the very machines 
which they themselves have helped to construct. To limit 
the supply of such materials to peace-time needs is obvious 
common sense and is to the interest of everyone except the 
Then cannot our own and other Govern- 
ments be persuaded to take concerted action to that end? 

.Unlimited energy is being directed to preparation for war ; 
but—so far as the ordinary citizen can see—little or nothing 
is being done to pursue a strategy of peace. Yet it is not 
difficult to devise such a strategy. The “ Mineral Sanction ” 
is only one of the neglected factors. Another would be an 
unequivocal declaration of our willingness to consider, round 
a conference table, any and every issue which holds a threat 
of war. Still another arises in connexion with the proposed 
Pact or Coalition of Powers pledged to resist aggression ; 
what is needed is that the Pact should be open to all nations 
and closed to none who will subscribe to its articles of associa- 
tion ; and, further, that its terms should be widened to include 
economic and other advantages for the signatories, and so 
make it to the interest of all peoples to keep the peace. 

The dictators might or might not respond. But that only 
means that a major element in the strategy of peace is to 
devise means of getting behind the dictators to their subjects. 
Your own columns bear witness to the growing dismay within 
Germany at the way in which Hitler wields the “mailed 
fist.” Then why not exploit that fact in the interests of 
peace? Various modes of publicity have been suggested ; 
but the important thing is to bring the people of Germany to 
realise that the democratic Powers offer a real opportunity for 
satisfying, without recourse to war, all that is legitimate in 
German aspirations. If statesmanship knows its business in 
this critical hour, it will give heed at once to this strategy 
of peace ; for it is hardly conceivable that—if the facts were 
known—the German people would reject the opportunity of a 
peaceful settlement. There would be no need to plead with 
Hitler to play the part of a good European ; his people would 
see to that or he would disappear from the political scene, and 
in either case his power for ill would be gone. 

Far too little attention has been paid to the proper 
technique for dealing with aggressive evil in the international 
sphere. The conventional way is to counter it with its own 
weapons by meeting brute force with brute force. But a wise 
Teacher once pointed a better way when He urged His 
followers to meet evil with its opposite ; and it is this form 
of “opposition” rather than “resistance” on its own level 
which finally wins in the struggle with evil. Then is it not 
the path of true statesmanship to apply this better technique 
to the present situation and thereby win the German people 
as allies in the battle against aggression?—Yours faithfully, 

LEYTON RICHARDS, 


Carrs Lane Church, Birmingham, 4. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN AMERICA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—You are very generous in giving, in your columns, much 
space to Anglo-American relations. You have many friends 
on this side of the Atlantic who share your anxiety that no 
ignorance of the facts, or misunderstanding, should impair 
these relations at a time when, patently, the two great demo- 
cracies of the English-speaking world have so much at stake 
in the immediate future. 

Your correspondents have found it difficult to give you any 
clear idea of the mind of this country, so far as Europe is 
concerned, over the last six months. ‘They have found it 
difficult because the country does not know its own mind, and 
apparently has not officially and publicly made up its mind. 

It has, however, been intimated to you, and is presumably 
now a matter of common knowledge in England, that Munich 
was greeted here with disappointment and cynicism. There 
was a vicariously reckless desire, very widespread, to see 
England and France risk at that time the “next war.” Mr. 
Chamberlain’s defenders and interpreters were few, and events 
which have intervened since Munich have not made their lot 
easier in either country. 

What is significant in America at the moment is the fact 
that our rather conventional self-righteousness—perhaps a 
survival of some old Puritan tendency to preach at anyone or 
everyone in sight—has given place to a greater humility in these 
matters. 

I am writing the day after Hitler has entered Prague. I 
submit for your reflection and that of your readers sentences 
from two editorials in yesterday’s papers. What prompted 
them I do not know. The secrets of editors are hid from 
the rank and file._ Do these words reflect a changing temper 
in high places? Are they an attempt to anticipate some future 
we cannot envisage? Or are they, as one may hope they are, 
merely honest transcripts of a new sobriety in American 
opinion? I offer them for what they are worth as significant 
straws to show which way the baffling winds are now veering 
in this country: 

“Tt is understandable that many of us in the United States, 
remembering that the plan for a Czecho-Slovak State was put 
together on American soil, and that the independence of such 
a State was made one of our own objectives during the World 
War, should feel that American aloofness from the work of 
post-War reconstruction was one of the early influences in the 
long series of events which has now ended in this final act 
of degradation.”"—New York Times, March 15th, 1939 

“The vanishment of the Czech Republic as a sovereign 
nation cannot pass here without a stir of emotion, as it was 
founded on self-determination promulgated by an American 
President and was basically conceived and moulded in this 
country. This fact makes it difficult for the United 
States openly to criticise the democracies of Europe for not 
coming to the aid of the small nation in her distress when we, 
her chief sponsors, have remained aloof.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript, March 15th, 1939. 

—I am, Sir, sincerely yours, W. L. Sperry. 

11 Francis Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Out of the events of this unpleasant month three minor, 
but not wholly unimportant, points call for attention. They 


are all concerned with the presentation of news in_ this 
country. 
1. On March 4th the United States celebrated the 1s5oth 


anniversary of its first Congress, an occasion on which the 
three arms of Government held, as they very rarely do, a joint 
assembly. At a time when democracy needs all the advertise- 
ment it can get, such an event might seem a heaven-sent 
opportunity for report and display, even on this side of the 
Atlantic. Yet so far as I have been able to discover no British 
newspaper featured the session prominently or gave verbatim 
reports of the speeches of President Roosevelt and Chief 
Justice Hughes. 

2. As early as March sth reputable American newspapers 
were announcing the imminence of a German coup in Czecho- 
Slovakia, yet scarcely any organ of the British Press gave their 
readers any grounds for questioning the bland optimism of 
the Prime Minister’s communiqué. Are our news-gathering 
agencies less efficient, or our editors more “controlled” than 
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their American counterparts? This is not their first failure 
to apprise their readers of news that American journalists hy, 
printed in full, failures serious enough to warrant the : 
tion that our Press has ceased to discharge its elementa 
to its readers. 

3. The rape of Czecho-Slovakia was a milestone jn men’s 
ways of thinking about Nazi-ism and Germany all over the 
world. It might be supposed that the reaction of the United 
States—a democracy of 135,000,000 persons upon whose atti. 
tude our own existence may ultimately depend—woulq be 
considered important, even in high Conservative circles, Yet 
the leading Conservative daily devoted only the following 
amount of column space (in inches) to despatches on this 
subject : 

Thursday, March 16th.—4} inches. 

Friday, March 17th.—7} inches (of which 6 inches Were 
devoted to the Czech Minister’s refusal to surrender his 
Legation). 

Saturday, March 18th.—18 inches (of which only half pro. 
perly related to American opinion). 

And in none of these despatches, or elsewhere, was ther 
any report of American opinion outside Washington, or any 
reprint of the comments of American newspapers. (Cap 
English-speaking unity be forged in such flickerings as these? 
—Yours truly, H. G. NIcuo.as, 

Exeter College, Oxford. 


WHY ARE THE ENGLISH? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in your issue of March 24th, writes 
of the sunshine stimulus put out by Downing Street the week 
before the rape of Bohemia and Moravia. I was in London 
that week, and in responsible military circles a crisis—ie, 
coup by Hitler—was expected before the end of this month, 
Mr. Nicolson has been in the Diplomatic Service, and I wish 
he would explain why our military authorities appear to know 
invariably more about coming events than members of the 
Government. 

It was the same at the time of the Agadir crisis, the same in 
July, 1914. 

Why are our politicians and Civil Servants always taken by 
surprise? During my three score years I have never been able 
to fathom the reason; but fear it is because our military 
advisers are never listened to with sufficient attention. The 
latter knew perfectly well in July, 1914, that the German 
advance would be through Belgium, but no one else appeared 
to grasp that fact. Again, in your article “Britain’s Re- 
joinder,” you urge that young men should be trained to some 
form of national service, but modify this by stating that train- 
ing in the use of arms is not necessary. 

Armed aggression can only be held by armed opposition, and 
the use of arms in war must be performed by young, fit and 
trained men. 

Boot-making is a national service, but boot-makers cannot 
hold and defeat armed forces. The older men must make the 


SUgges. 
TY duty 


. boots, arms, &c., and the younger men be trained and ready 


to fight. We are not yet strong enough, far from it. We are 
not yet strong enough to give confidence to our allies and 
put fear in the hearts of aggressors. 

Why are the English like this? Why do they invariably 
dodge the issue and appear unable to think and deduce sensibly 
and clearly? The true working-class man, like the late 
Stephen Walsh and J. H. Thomas, for instance, were, and 
are, in my experience, far clearer thinkers than the rest of 
the community outside the Services. Why? 

H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants 


GERMANY AND COLONIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—Many of us believe that German public opinion, which 
is not allowed to be articulate, is not solidly behind the 
Nazi Party in many of the indefensible acts that are now being 
done in its name. But there is one aspect in which internal 
propaganda has been singularly successful in deceiving the 
ordinary decent German people. They do believe that theit 
lack of raw materials is owing to the loss of their colonies, 
though these actually only supplied them with 4 per cent. of 
the total required before the War. In reality, of course, it is 
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their present Government’s policy of self-sufficiency 


wing tO ; 

wich denies them enough foreign currency and credits to buy 
in colonial markets which are otherwise as open to them as to 
others. 


Friends with whom I was staying in a North German city 
some two years ago subscribed to the fallacy, though they were 
not in fact sympathetic to the Nazi theory. They told me that 

in all their schools a map of the world is shown regularly to 
the children, and the vastness of the British Empire contrasted 
with Germany’s complete lack of colonies. This is continually 
emphasised as an injustice that the Fihrer will duly put right. 
But no explanation is ever made of the evolution of our 
Empire into self-governing Dominions, completely independent 
except for the symbolic tie of the Sovereign ; nor that the 
remaining colonies proper are not very extensive. Whereas 
not only the present régime in Germany, but its conception of 
colonies, is a reaction to the Elizabethan Age. In other words, 
they are centuries behind the times. 

Up to the time of the atrocities against the Jews a few 
months ago the majority in this country had not really believed 
Germany unfit to have colonies. Indeed, there was a possi- 
bility of some sort of accommodation in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
appeasement policy. But this now seems impossible as long 
as the Nazi régime lasts and non-German populations have no 
rights, even in their own countries, against superior German 
force. 

We may take it that Bohemia and Moravia are more than 
compensation for the whole of Germany’s pre-War colonies. 
And one is prompted to wonder, if the latter were “stolen” 
when taken by conquest in a war she herself insisted upon, 
what wou!d be the appropriate verb to denote the recent 
unprovoked annexation of Czech sovereign rights.—Yours, 
&c., F. D. MERRALLS. 

* Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrey. 


PROPAGANDA AND TRUTH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In a speech made this week the Minister of Labour is 
reported as having said that “truth is greater than propa- 
ganda.” Although intelligent people may understand what 
he means the statement ‘is misleading. Propaganda, 
Mr. Brown should by this time have realised, does not 
necessarily mean censorship and suppression, and is highly 
dangerous to the user unless it propagates a truth or a con- 
structive idea. That, I contend, is why public opinion in 
this country feels itself cheated. There is a feeling deep- 
rooted and instinctive that the situation is perilous to our 
national existence and individual decencies as nothing has 
been since the dark days of 1918, but that the country is 
not being told the truth, is not being taken sufficiently into 
the Government’s confidence. It is no use Mr. Brown point- 
ing out that “ we have a sufficient amount of newspapers from 
which everyone can select and reject as he chooses.” There 
is no comfort in having so many discordant variations of the 
truth—which should be one and indivisible—nor is confidence 
Strengthened on the one hand by a responsible Cabinet 
Minister envisaging a golden age while Germany was actually 
executing her Czech coup ; nor on the other hand by alarmist 
reports, afterwards substantially amended, that a descent on 
Roumania was imminent. Such flights, on the contrary, 
encourage a doubt as to whether even our Government them- 
selves are well informed of the truth. 

Our political leaders unite in warning us of the sacrifices 


we shall be required to make, but it is an anthem sung in 


the choir and scarcely heard by the people in the nave. What 
steps are being taken to drive the truth home? And how can 
it be effectively driven home without concerted effort and 
While the warning of sacrifices is coupled with promises by 
the Government that individual liberties shall not be interfered 
with and with simultaneously exaggerated and soothing reports 
in Mr. Brown’s variety of newspapers? How are we helped 
to recognise the desperate state of Europe by the drawing- 
room antics of the British Council and its cultural amateurs? 

Many times since 1936 I have advocated vigorous action to 
put the truth, so far as it can be told, squarely before the 
public ; but the answer has always been that such action would 
be foreign to our democratic traditions. In the last War we 
had a Ministry of Information. Why not a bureau of informa- 
tion now to supply news, not to suppress it, and guide a 


puzzled public opinion as to what is really happening in 
Europe, what we -may expect to happen in the future, and 
what therefore is expected of us individually and collectively? 
—yYours faithfulty, SIDNEY ROGERSON. 

1 Sloane Terrace Mansions, London, S.W.1. 


SOME PLEASANT CONTRASTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I have been a regula” 1eader of your journal for the past 
year or more, cnd I have found that nearly every one of its 
viewpoints have been wrong when judged by future events ; 
prognostications about Abyssinia, Spain, &c., for instance. 
When, therefore, I read your hostile criticism of Daladier and 
Bonnet this week, I came to the conclusioa that future events 
will show that these men are doing the right thing and are 
in the right place. 

In regard to the remarks in last week’s issue by yourself 
and Mr. Nicolson about the wireless, I have found that the 
German and Italian broadcasts (not the B.B.C. variety) have 
been singularly true in the light of future events. On Sunday, 
March roth, for instance, the Italian (on the short wave) was 
especially reassuring, in view of the tendentious reports in 
our Press of the “ultimatum” to Rumania, King Carol’s 
S.0.S. to King George, &c., &c. The German-English broad- 
casts frcm Cologne are particularly calm and dispassionate, 
and are a pleasant contrast to the chorus of hate which 
emanates from the British Press. 

Sc far as Mr. Nicolson is concerned, he has been gloomily 
predicting war for so long from the B.B.C. that very natu- 
rally he wants to be thought a true prophet. This fact, 
coupled with his intense dislike for the German Chancellor, 
rules him out as an unbiassed commentator. In Lord 
Rothermere’s book (just out), the author refers to Herr Hitler 
as one of the world’s really great men and as a “ great gentle- 
man,” and Lord Rothermere is a man who knows both Europe 
and the world. I suppose it is too much to ask you to pub- 
lish this letter, for truth is usually unpalatable-—Yours faith- 
fully, Maurice WoLMar. 

Robson Road, Worthing. 


LORD MORLEY AND THE “DAILY NEWS” 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I feel that I ought to.make some reply to the note in 
your last week’s issue on the story of Lord Morley and the 
Daily News in my book A Number of People. 

I told the anecdote solely for the sake of Lord Morley’s 
neat phrasing, and I felt no responsibility for his facts or his 
opinions. When I read Mr. Gardiner’s letter to the Sunday 
Times, I regretted that I had not given the newspaper a fancy 
name ; but as it was, I did not see what answer I could make 
except to maintain the accuracy of my record, which I thought 
would give Mr. Gardiner no satisfaction. Perhaps I was 
wrong, and, if so, I am sorry. 

It would be tempting Providence to say what I should do 
if a second edition of my book were to be called for—I am, 
&c., EDWARD Marsu. 

5 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


MR. FLEMING BITES THE HAND THAT 
PATTED HIM ON THE HEAD 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—I am very sorry to have offended the generous American 
lady. who is the donor of the “ Prix Mrs. Will Gordon” by 
my article, “ What I Mean to the French.” (The title must 
indeed seem pretentious to anyone capable of taking the 
article seriously ; but here you, Sir, must take part of the 
blame, since you abbreviated—for reasons, I imagine, of 
space—my original title, which was, “With the Guards to 
Mexico, or What I Mean to the French.” Flamboyant, [ 
admit ; but less nakedly egotistic.) I am also sorry if I mis- 
spelt the essayist’s name. I had only his signature to go 
on, and I ought to have checked it ; but, to tell the truth, this 
did not seem to me the sort of point that counted for very 
much with him. 

Having expressed my regret on those two scores, may I 
explain briefly why I am impenitent in the face of Mrs. 
Gordon’s graver charges? She accuses me of sabotaging 
Anglo-French understanding and of treating with ill-mannered 
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flippancy “a slight and somewhat incomplete essay by a young 
Frenchman who, working daily from 9 to 7 in an office, gets 
but a scant hour on Sunday to cultivate his interest in modern 
English literature.” 

You can’t have your cake and eat it. If I had filched that 
“slight and somewhat incomplete essay” from under its 
industrious author’s pillow, my article would have been un- 
pardonable. But I didn’t. The fact that its author had won 
& prize for writing “Peter Fleming: Sa Place dans la 
Littérature Anglaise ” was published in Paris and was reported 
1 at least four serious journals over here. The donor of the 
prize sent me the essay, together with a list of those who (I 
suppose) awarded it. It is a distinguished list. The British 
Ambassador in Paris appears as honorary president. The 18 
members of the Comité d’Honneur include the Minister of 
Finance, the President of the Chamber of Deputies, the French 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, Mr. Granville 
Barker, and Lady Austen Chamberlain. The “ Membres du 
Jury ” (which is 13 strong) include M. André Maurois, M. Paul 
Morand, and four other members of the Académie Frangaise. 
As for the essay, which was—constitutionally, at any rate— 
acclaimed by this notable company, I should be the last to 
quarrel with the literary judgements expressed in it ; but I am 
bound in honesty to admit that almost all the statements of 
fact in it are wrong ; that they could all have been put right 
with the minimum of trouble ; and that, if the subject of the 
essay had (inconceivably) been set as a question in an 
examination, the essayist would have been lucky to get a B—. 

I do not myself beiieve (and Mrs. Gordon admits that my 
“ inaccuracy is often questionable ”’) that the surest foundations 
of Anglo-French or any other international understanding are 
laid on a basis of easily avoidable inaccuracy, even in wholly 
trivial connexions ; nor (in my view) is the austerer and less 
opportunist ideal of literary excellence best approached by 
publicly rewarding productions which, however delightfully 
intentioned, are, to say the least, unworkmanlike. 

Mrs. Will Gordon says that the essay won a prix 
d’encouragement. With due respect to a lady whose 
generous motives must command the gratitude of all writers, 
I shall not be sorry if my article has done something to 
décourager les autres.—Yours, &c., PETER FLEMING. 

Joyce Grove, Nettlebed, Oxon. 


JOURNEY TO A WAR 


[To the Editor of THt SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In his review of fourney to a War, by W. H. Auden 
and Christopher Isherwood, which you published on March 
24th, your reviewer, Mr. Evelyn Waugh, asserts “poetry has 
always been a worry to the trade: it will not sell. ... Now, 
however, Messrs. Faber and Faber have hit on a new dodge 
of incorporating the slim volume in a more solid and market- 
able work, and have attached 43 pages of Mr. Auden’s vezse to 
a substantial travel diary of Mr. Isherwood’s, nearly 200 pages 
in length.” This, together with the insulting title of the 
review, “ Mr. Isherwood and Friend,” is evidentiy written to 
give the impression that what Mr. Waugh calls the “ awkward 
and dull” poems of Mr. Auden could not be sold to a wide 
public unless they were attached to the prose of Mr. Isher- 
wood. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that there is not a 
word of truth either in the suggestion that Messrs. Faber and 
Faber are making a “daring experiment” because they can- 
not market their “ slim volumes” of verse in any other way, 
or in the further implication that Mr. Auden’s poems are un- 
saleable without the assistance of Mr. Isherwood. The only 
possible motive for Mr. Waugh’s assertion is malice. It is 
surprising that you should publish statements of fact which 
have nothing to do with literary criticism and which are 
obviously untrue. 

Perhaps some readers of The Spectator will resent Mr. 
Waugh’s assertion that “ The English public has no particu- 
lar use for a poet, but they believe that they should have one 
or two about the place.” Mr. Waugh evidently wishes that 
this should be so, and he takes pleasure in imagining a state 
of affairs where it is possible to sneer at the public who like 
modern poetry, and accuse the critics of bad faith in their 
search for a “reincarnation of Shelley.” Yet although some 
branches of literature are more rewarding than poetry, the 
poets have not sunk so low that it is quite safe for Mr. Waugh 
to exercise on them his far more lucrative talent for attacking 
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those whom he believed to be down, without Meeting wit, 
some response. 

Mr. Waugh says that Mr. Auden is a “ public bore» 
there is one generalisation that is unfortunately trye 
English poetry, it is that the meanest and most envious ming 
of their time have always attacked the best contemporary se 
with the greatest animosity. Perhaps when Mr. Auden’s 
is still read by a later generation, Mr. Waugh will be remem. 
bered only as one of those critics who, because their mj 
were filled with poisonous envy, hoped that they had brough, 
about what he so complacently calls the “ funeral of literature” 
But perhaps you will recollect that the disgrace attached tp 
these critics sticks also to the periodicals in which their 
venomous attacks were allowed to appear.—Yours, &, 

: STEPHEN SpENDER 

II Queen’s Mansions, Brook Green, London, W. 6, 





It 
abou 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

SIR,— 

Hats off to Evelyn Waugh 

For calling Mr. Auden “a public bore”! 

A little bit more 

Of that sort of thing 

And maybe those poetical 

Will get less metaphysical 

And tediously political 

And condescend to sing! 
—Yours, &c., ALAN Moray WILLIAMs, 

North Stoneham House, nr. Eastleigh, Hampshire. 


MARIA AEGYPTIACA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Mr. Bonamy Dobrée in his review of R. W. Chamber’ 
latest book causes some hagiographical confusion. The saint 
he has in mind, when in contrast with Shakespeare’s hype- 
chaste Isabella he wants to give us evidence of the compan 
tively small importance God himself would attach to physical 
chastity, is Maria Aegyptiaca—not “one of the many St 
Annes.” But that is not all; because of her it could indeed 
not be said that when “ finding that the price of being ferried 
across the Red Sea was her virginity, willingly she surrendered 
so trifling a thing.” Maria Aegyptiaca had been a “ publica 
meretrix,” so the Acta Sanctorum (April 1st) inform us, long 
before she set out for the Holy Land! And when she went 
it was for reasons of her low profession. The unique mode 
of paying for her fare was, in fact, the crowning “ tour de 
force” after years of sin. 

The Church, especially in the Middle Ages, cherished the 
Maria of years to follow who did penance in the desert, a 
prototype of the vanity of carnal love.—Yours faithfully, 

49 Princes Square, W. 2. W. HECKSCHER, 


FLOGGING AND EXECUTION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The Criminal Justice Bill seeks to abolish flogging whik. 
at the same time retaining the death sentence. I find myself 
wanting to retain flogging and abolish the death sentence. 
This personal sentiment is probably emotional and, in any 
case, of no interest to anyone but myself. 

But when I try to rationalise my feelings in this matter, it 
appears to me that every argument for the abolition of flogging 
can be used with much greater force for the abolition of the 
death sentence. If we may be guided by pub!ic opinion, itis. 
more degrading to be a public executioner than a flogger: 
and the same, surely, can be said of the society that retains 
these punishments. 

Flogging, we are told, does not deter the bully from acts of 
physical violence. Does the fear of death deter the mut 
derer? Actually, of course. we cannot tell, not being in the 
confidence of potential garotters and murderers. But since 
death by violence is physical injury carried to its extremest 
limit, why should it be right to kill a murderer and n0t 
right to flog a bully? The argument that prison reform seeks 
the reformation of the criminal makes the criticism more 
devastating still—even, in a way, comical. You may be able 
to reform a criminal, even after flogging him ; you certainly 
cannot reform a criminal after hanging him.—Yours, &c., 

S. J. GOSLING. 

The Priest’s House, Alton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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Meet the Prisoner by JOHN A. F. WATSON 


‘This is a book both valuable and timely. It is valuable because it is written by 
a man of great practical experience, who has thought deeply about the matters of 
which he writes and has been led neither into cynicism nor sentimentalism by what 


he has seen and felt. 


It is timely because to-day The Criminal Justice Bill is before 


Parliament. Every page of his book stamps Mr. Watson as a man of insight, toleration 


The Listener 
* This is an important and valuable book. 


and goodness of heart.’ 


It is not merely well-informed and balanced, 


it is a vivid, vigorous, critical account of what happens to a prisoner during sentence 


and after discharge.” CICELY M. CRAVEN in the New Statesman 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Disgrace Abounding 
DOUGLAS REED 
Author of Insanity Fair 
‘ Disgrace Abounding is the work of an angry 
man watching all his prophecies of disaster 
come true, and England doing nothing to 
defend liberty or even to save herself from 
ultimate disaster.” NEW STATESMAN 10s. 6d. 
Ath printing 


Gibraltar & the Mediterranean 
G. T. GARRATT 


An account of the dangers to which ‘ The 
Rock’ and British power are exposed, with 
an historical survey, by the 
Mussolini's Roman Empire. 


Published to-day. 


author of 


10s. 6d. 


Modern Dictatorship 
DIANA SPEARMAN 
Each totalitarian state, weak as well as 
powerful. is examined and the basic principles 
of the authoritarian system are exposed. 
Published to-day. 10s. 6d. 


The Defeat of Poverty 
HARTLEY WITHERS 
‘Mr. Withers strikes a note of optimism in 
his stimulating contribution to the literature 
of economic recovery.” THE TIMES 7s. 6d. 


Man’s Uncon 


8s. 6d. 


FICTION 


Wisdom’s Gate 
MARGARET AYER BARNES 
*T head my list with Wisdom’s Gate because 
it is bound to appeal to numbers and numbers 
of women. — Its problem is, what should g 
wife do about a husband who, though lovable 
and kind, seems simply unable to help 
physical infidelity? The working out of the 
problem is excellent.’ 

SUNDAY TIMES 


The House of Tavelinck 
JO VAN AMMERS-KULLER 
‘Holland during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century provides the setting of this 
novel. It is ambitiously conceived and is 
carried out with notable skill.’ 
TIMES Literary Supplement. 


The Gladiators 
ARTHUR KOESTLER 
“No other novel lately has been so absorbing 
as The Gladiators, which appears in an 
excellent translation by Miss Edith Simon. It 
is the story of the Sparticist uprising 
: 73-71), and it is also a_ study of 


(B.C. 
liberty.’ THE TIMES. 7s. 6d, 


Judas 
ERIC LINKLATER 
The conflict which took place in the mind of 
Judas Iscariot en Palm Sunday, and during 
the momentous days that followed _ it, 
provides Mr. Linklater with a theme of 
unusual interest. Published to-day. 6s. 


7s. 6d, 


750 pages. 


10s. 6d, 


querable Mind 


R. W. CHAMBERS author of Thomas More 


Studies of English authors from Bede to A. E. Housman and W. P. Ker. 
‘Here are studies resulting from over thirty years of unhurried reflection, by one 
pre-eminent in scholarship, and counting that pre-eminence as only one of his virtues. 
For Professor Chambers has a wit which enlivens but never disturbs his argument, 


and a view of life. giving unity and integrity to all he explores.’ 


The Observer 


15s. 





JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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WORDS OF WISDEN 


By OLIVER WARNER 


In former years, towards the end of March, the cricket 
enthusiast would find himself impelled towards Great New- 
port Street, off the Charing Cross Road. There, in Wisden’s 
modest but attractive shop, he would ask if the new Almanack 
—best and fattest of all yellowbacks—was ready. If so, he 
would heave a sigh of relief that a new cricket season was 
advancing. He would sniff that smell of linseed-oil, blanco 
and leather which, with mown grass, is the aroma of the 
game, stuff the new edition into his overcoat pocket, and assure 
himself of good evenings ahead. 

Since last year things have changed. Wisden’s shop is, 
indeed, still flourishing, but the Almanack itself is to be seen 
almost everywhere where books can be bought, for it is now 
published by a firm celebrated for a much more embracing 
digest, who without spoiling what D. H. Lawrence would 
have called its “ old-flavoured style,” have made real improve- 
ments in its appearance, and have extended its popularity in 
an astonishing way. Of these changes, what has perhaps been 
most noticed and appreciated is the unity of pagination, and 
the placing of that impressive list of Births and Deaths at the 
end. How much easier quick reference has been made is 
now known to all those who regularly thumb the pages. 

Most people, on opening Wisden, turn first to discover who 
are the Cricketers of the Year. Next to playing against Aus- 
tralia, a photograph in Wisden is probably the most coveted 
honour the game can offer. The choice of subjects is made 
upon one of two grounds: either because sterling service 
demands record, or by reason of unusual promise. This year 
the fortunate are H. T. Bartlett, an amateur of whom much is 
hoped; his left-handed aggression is a tonic to spectators; 
W. A. Brown, the stalwart Australian batsman ; Denis Comp- 
ton, a natural stroke-player if ever there was one, and a 
potential slow bowler ; K. Farnes, one of the most consistent 
among fast attackers; and Wood, the Yorkshire stumper. 
Wood has a way of being late, and staying. He goes in late 
—No. 8—and generally stays: he played first against Aus- 
tralia late—at 40, almost to a day; and he is late maturing 
into the pages of Wisden; but a sounder Yorkshireman 
never played cricket. 

We must wait until next spring for a permanent record of 
that tediously extended game which recently died at Durban: 
finishing the clockless game in South Africa, if general 
opinion is any guide. In the new Wisden we revert to last 
year’s Australian tour, including as it does that remarkable 
Bradman century in poor light at Leeds, which led an 
English selector to state in The Times that there never had 
been such a batsman, and that dour tribute paid in August 
to the Oval groundsman, when England scored 903 for 7, 
and Bradman crocked himself—bowling! 

Wisden also records the official retirement of two cricketers 
who knew the game in lambent days before the War ; George 
Geary, of Leicester, and the peerless Woolley. Geary, who 
goes as coach to Charterhouse, may still be seen occasionally, 
late in the season ; Woolley will never again make the first 
century of the year. Here his history is enshrined: it is 
incomparably the greatest ever achieved by a left-hander. He 
will never, like W. G. Grace and Hobbs, give his name to a 
whole era of cricket, but the memory of his poise and skill 
must remain with every one of those who saw him bat. 

Of the game in general, “successive editors,” so runs the 
Annual Note, “have pleaded again and again for some limit 
to be placed on the preparation of wickets, and,” says Mr. 
Brookes, “I make no apology for returning to the subject.” 
Last year G. O. Allen wrote an impassioned article urging 








Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack. (Whitaker. 7s. 6d. and 5s.) 


more natura! wickets. Talk towards this end still rattles, 
since it is clearly the key to more lively matches. But little 
is ever done, or will be done, until it is a groundsman’s job 
and pride to make a pitch which will last not (as they so 
boldly say) for ever, but for a possible three or four days: 
scope enough for wicked skill. 

Don Bradman, in a first and lively contribution, adds his 
voice to the agitation for wickets “reasonably natural, and 
amenable to some fair degree of wear.” With equal reason 
he urges better score-boards for this country—doubtless 
sighing for something on the scale of the Sydney apparatus— 
and the retention of the “luck of the toss.” Here he is 
emphatic. “To enable one captain to know in advance which 
team would have the choice of batting would pave the way 
to so many undesirable possibilities that I do not ‘think it 
worth while discussing.” He will not find so much support 
for his proposal for a further extension of the I|.b.w. rule. In 
another article Woolley says he thinks this “would make 
a farce of the game.” When the eminent disagree, it is best 
to hold one’s tongue, and to reflect that this particular rule 
in its old and new form has brought more dissatisfaction to 
batsmen and perplexity to umpires than most. Perplexities, 
by the way, though of the more obscure variety, are given 
their due in a cheerful article by A. E. R. Gilligan. 

With sensible optimism, the editor points to a present wealth 
of young batsmen, but he is less easy about bowlers. His 
doubts will be shared. He thinks that Wright, of Kent, 
despite his way of taking the difficult wicket, has been over- 
praised: but his future should be long, and he is helped by a 
latent ability to bat. Glancing at the averages, it is indeed 
the mature men who catch the eye: Bowes, Verity, Clay, 
Wellard. Larwood has said goodbye to the county game: 
much must now depend upon the giant Farnes. 

Each Wisden brings a sad crop of obituary notices. The 
most important of these belongs to Lord Hawke; but there 
is pathos in the fact that W. G. Grace’s one surviving son died 
last year while playing in a match at Hawkhurst. Hugh 
Trumble is also remembered, and, among others, that physical 
phenomenon, General Poore, who appeared fully fledged as a 
county cricketer when in his thirties, after service abroad. In 
1899 he had the astounding average of 91.23, and his whole 
record makes sensational reading. 

Lord Hawke is given pious tributes, which are, of course, 
deserved, though the interpretation of some of his more caustic 
comments on the game is almost comically mealy-mouthed. 
It is doubtful if it was ever possible to misunderstand Lord 
Hawke, though whether his conservatism of feeling worked 
wholly for the good of the game is a matter of opinion. He 
was the original of several cricket legends: a man respected 
and feared, but one who represented an attitude differing 
from the freer spirit of the present age. Not all cricketers 
grow crusted ; but there is some ground for such satire as 
occurs, for instance, in Adrian Alington’s The Amazing Test 
Match Crime, which is just now making younger players laugh. 

So much essential information is packed into the nine 
hundred and fifty odd pages of this new edition—the 76th— 
that it may seem ungracious to ask for more, and the request 
itself will certainly be frowned upon. But it is a fact that, 
while the Almanack covers almost every aspect of cricket, 
including the schools, it remains silent about the Lancashire 
League. “ Well it may! ” the orthodox will say ; but all the 
same League cricket is intensely popular in the North, as 
well as fiercely exciting. To Southerners it is a closed book, 
though they know the value of many stars lured away by its 
prizes. Even a page or two on the subject, tucked away at 
the back, would help to lighten ignorance. 
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GOVERNMENT OF A METROPOLIS 


History of the London County Council, 1889-1939. By Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon, C.B., C.B.E., and Reginald W. Bell. 
(Macmillan. 21s.) 

The Government and Misgovernment of London. By 
William A. Robson. (George Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 

THESE books survey much the same scenery, though trom 
different hilltops. The first, though “in no sense an official 
history,” has “been written at the instance of the London 
County Council to commemorate its jubilee.’ The authors 
“have not hesitated to make comments, though, naturally, 
with less freedom than if the book had been a wholly private 
venture.” In any case, it is a record of have-beens rather 
than a speculation about might-have-beens or ought-to-have- 
beens. Dr. Robson, on the other hand, as his title suggests, 
is out to criticise. For the most part, however, it is not acts 
that he censures, but omissions ; and he puts the blame for 
them less on individuals, or even Parties, than on what he 
regards as a fundamentally defective and inadequate munici- 
pal constitution. 

The problem of local government in a mammoth super- 
city, a Millionenstadt, is a very difficult one, wherever you 
find it; and when the city is also the capital of a great 
country (as, save in the United States, it usually is), the 
complications are still greater. Dr. Robson is right in hold- 
ing that the problem of London has too seldom been viewed 
as a whole and tackled systematically. Certainly it was not 
so viewed in 1889; the L.C.C. was little more than a by- 
product of the Salisbury-Ritchie County Councils Act, which, 
in turn, was inspired far more by the necessity of carrying 
out electoral pledges, and the hope of doing so with the least 
possible interference to. existing institutions than by any 
administrative planning. 

But when you look abroad, what solutions do you discover 
in similar cases? Berlin tried several, before and after the 
War; but, though much thought was given to them, none 
gave great satisfaction, and now the Nazis have substituted a 
purely bureaucratic system. Paris has always had bureau- 
cracy ; the Prefect of the Seine and the Prefect of Police be- 
tween them control everything. If you want to find any 
precedent for a super-city being governed as a whole by a 
single local authority directly elected, you will have to go to 
America. Dr. Robson does so, and closes his book with an 
interesting account of the new constitution for Greater New 
York, which came into force on January Ist, 1938. But before 
one can usefully apply any New York lesson to London, one 
has to remember two things—first, that it is not, like London, 
a national (or even a State) capital; and, secondly, that the 
mayoral government of New York differs completely from the 
committee government of an English municipality, alike in 
its merits and its defects. 

Dr. Robson’s solution is “a directly elected Greater London 
Council for the whole region.” He conceives the region on 
the widest scale. Even the Greater London within the 
boundary of the Metropolitan Police District is “much too 
small for regional needs.” The area which he recommends 
is 35 times as large, or “a little over 20 times the size of the 
County of London.” At the same time, he wisely deprecates 
an over-large council ; so that he has to propose enormous 
constituencies. He tries to reassure us by saying that New 
York’s are much larger ; but it might be answered that, where 
the crucial voting is for the mayor, the size of constituencies 
for councillors is of vastly Jess consequence than where the 
crucial voting is for them, and them only. 

His conclusion really rests on two premises: (1) “It is a 
principle of good government that administrative areas should 
become larger as the means of communication improve, in 
order that the areas:of political organisation should compre- 
hend the areas of diurnal movement made by the people ” ; 
(2) a quasi-universal presumption that a local council directly 
elected, even by a very large area, gives better results than 
one formed on federal or “ Water Board ” lines. Both of these 
theorems are rather postulated than proved; nor is any 
adequate attention paid to the administrative argument, that 
the more you insist on (1), the less you can afford to insist 
on (2)—1.e., the wider the area, the more plausible the case 
for federalism. Similarly in dismissing, rather perfunctorily, 
the alternative of ad hoc bodies, Dr. Robson is too content 
with showing how difficult it is to co-ordinate them, and how 
mischievous is their non-co-ordination. He does not 
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sufficiently face the fact, that Parliament’s Celiberp 
reversion to ad hoc bodies in recent years, despite all the 
drawbacks, testifies to a growing belief in their Superig 
intrinsic efficiency. Nor does he ever seem to haye St0o4 
back and asked himself, without prejudice, whether 
“general” local authority, virtually unreported in the ; 
answerable only to an electorate of which nearly 79 per cen, 
do not vote, and working through the English munic 
committee system which is calculated to conceal from the 
public almost all individual responsibility, is really fj ® 
discharge any but routine tasks. Yet remember that it 
almost entirely upon the non-routine side—particularly fY 
regard to all that is covered by the word “ planning ”—that he 
finds—and_ rightly finds—the administration of Greate 
London so fatally deficient. 

Sir Gwilym Gibbon and Mr. Bell are naturally not cg, 
cerned to emphasise that side. Looking at the Lc, 
positive record, they have a long and interesting StOry to tel 
of its detailed achievements. Perhaps the greatest of they 
is the high standard of honesty, thoroughness, even-handed. 
ness, and regularity established throughout its  routix 
administration. Probably no English local authority hy 
less petty corruption among its servants ; very few have x 
little. Its merits and defects are those which charactetiy 
English workmanship in general ; it is solid, eschews shan, 
stands hard wear ; conversely, it is expensive, unimaginative 
inelastic. 

The L.C.C. started with some handicaps, of which th 
greatest was area. Unquestionably the Essex fringe, out to 
Barking and Walthamstow inclusive, ought to have bee 
added at the outset to make the conception coherent. But it 
also began with some great advantages, not the least of which, 
it may be suggested, was that it had not to administer the 
police. Of old it used to be a Progressive grievance tha 
London did not “ control its own police,” and one is surprised 
to find Dr. Robson still echoing the murmur. In retro. 
spect, it might have seemed obvious that few things have 
helped the Council more than to be rid of an easily detach- 
able responsibility, which—quite apart from the added pm. 
blems of a Metropolitan seat of national government—i 
always thorny with politics and sticky with risks of corruption 

Tributes have often been paid to the early work of Lond 
Rosebery and Lord Avebury on the Council. One might 
have expected Sir Gwilym Gibbon and Mr. Bell to bring out 
more than they do the unique services rendered by a series 
of brilliant ex-Civil Servants, from Lord Farrer down to Lord 
Welby and Sir Francis Mowatt ; to whom has been due the 
basic excellence of the L.C.C.’s procedure in regard to finance, 
staff, contracts and some other fundamental things. But the 
early impetus—not entirely spent down to the War—brought 
into the Council a membership of distinction on many sides. 
Its subsequeat decline in prestige has been gradual but 
immense. Today, when the number of L.C.C. members who 
are known to the world outside it might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, one has to rub one’s memory to recall 
period when such men sat on the benches of the Council in 
scores, and when the letters L.C.C., then invariably affixed 
to their names by the Press, carried a halo comparable to— 
and not so much behind—that which the letters M_P. stil 
carry. Such memories form a useful corrective to any to 
theoretical view of County Hall. R. C. K. ENSOoR 


LIBERTY AND EQUALITY 


Who is for Liberty? By Hugh Ross Williamson. 
Joseph. tos. 6d.) 
THE answer which Mr. Williamson gives to his own question 
is not an encouraging one: it is, shortly, “very few of us. 
Conservatives, according to him, are either knaves or fools 
and in either case concerned only to maintain the domination 
of 10 per cent. of the population over the remainder: “the 
Conservative Party is, and always has been, the plutocratic 
tyranny in its political aspect.” Liberals, apart from am 
obstinate but relatively honest Whig rump (the author is, by 
the way, a nephew of Sir John Simon), are deterred only by 
vanity from joining the Labour Party. Nor is all well with 
the latter: the trade union interest which has the main pat 
in framing its policy is the enemy of all progress, and 
Transport House fears political responsibility more thal 
Conservative Government. Thus among the major political 
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A. G6. MACDONELL 
The 


Spanish Pistol 


** He has rarely been in 


And Other Stories. 
7s. 6d. 


hetter form.” —Observer. 


VAOME ROYDE SMITH 
The Altar-Piece 


“4 piquant and persuasive study in the 
nacabre.”—Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. 


E. M. DELAFIELD 
Three Marriages 


“Lively and agreeable reading.” —Yorkshire 
Post. 7s. 6d. 


RICHMAL CROMPTON 
Merlin Bay 


“She relates her tale with all her accustomed 
art.’°—Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. 


ANNA GORDON 
KEOWN 


Wiekham's Fancy 


“4 lovely book.” —British Weekly. 7s. 6d. 


GUY BOAS 


A New Treasury 
of English Verse 


“4 splendidly comprehensive and handily 
bound anthology ranging from Chaucer to 
Auden.’’—Daily Telegraph. 6s. 


SEAN O°CASEY 
I Knoek at the 
Door 


“ . . . 
Alive with gusto, vigour, love and hatred.” 


—Evening Standard. 10s. 6d. 





Dr. WILLIAM TEMPLE 
Readings in St. 
John’s Gospel 
FIRST SERIES: Chapters I—XIl 
“Stands in the direct tradition of great 


expositions of Holy Scripture.”—Church 


fimes. 8s. 6d. 


SIR GWILYM GIBBON 
& R. W. BELL 


History of the 
London County 
Couneil 


A history of a great organisation from 1889 
to 1939. “ This volume will be welcomed.” 
—Times. Illustrated. 21s. 


Sir WALFORD DAVIES 
& L. LAMPORT-SMITH 


French Songs 


A collection of popular French songs and 
folk-sengs—some familiar, some only recently 
rescued by folk-lorists. With pianoforte 
accompaniments. 7s. 6d. 


M. J. MACMANUS 
Trish Cavalcade 


The story of Ireland from 1550 to 1850. 
“Recommended warmly as entertainment.” 


—Irish Press. 8s. 6d. 


LENNOX ROBINSON 
Killycreggs in 
Twilight 


AND OTHER PLAYS 


“ They have that charm that is found in all his 
work.” —Belfast Telegraph. 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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parties the constituency Labour Parties alone. do not stand 
condemned at sight. 


Mr. Williamson is a Left Wing Socialist, and part of his 
thesis is that liberty for all is only possible in a state where 
financial and social disparities between rich and poor are very 
much less wide than they are in England today. This is 
common ground among all Socialists, and there are man 
Conservatives who would not much quarrel with it. He feels 
the hardships of the poor with passionate and righteous indig- 
nation, and while the warmth of his feelings makes his book 
interesting, it does not always lead to just conclusions or even 
to accuracy in facts. The book opens with a picturesque 
contrast of the vast accommodation of Buckingham Palace 
with a beggar in the Mall, fallen asleep on one of the seats, 
who is being moved on by a policeman. ‘Here it was,” Mr. 
Williamson comments, 


“the King, with an income of considerably more than £1,000 
a day levied from the nation .. . and the unfortunate citizen 
who, scavenging in dustbins for odd crusts for food, had not 
even sixpence to pay for a bed.” 


This is typical of Mr. Williamson, to take as poignant a 
contrast as is possible and then to spoil its effect by a phrase 
which is blatantly inaccurate: “the King, with an income of 
considerably more than £1,000 a day levied from the nation.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer should give his nephew a 
little information as to the nature of the Civil List, which is, 
of course, accepted as a salary by the King at the beginning 
of his reign in commutation of the vastly larger income derived 
from the Crown Lands. Another instance of glaring in- 
accuracy, not more justifiable in a writer on the subject 
because it happens to embody a fairly widespread miscon- 
ception, occurs when, in attacking the law of libel as an 
instrument for the suppression of freedom, the author writes 
that “the main thing to remember about it is that it is no 
defence that the thing written is true.” If he had said that 


it is sometimes intolerably difficult to prove the truth of a 
perfectly correct statement, he would have been nearer the 
mark. 

















CLIVE 
PLASSEY 


y 
A. MERVYN DAVIES 


Is the ‘legend of Clive‘ true to the facts, or did he 
succeed in spite of himse'f? ‘’ Mr. Davies is exceed- 
ingly fair. He by no mzans accepts the whole of the 
legend. But he is honestly concerned to display the 
qualities and achievements on which it was founded.” 
SUNDAY TIMES. “ His biographer is inspired by the 
task of reconciliation and synthesis to gi ea fulllength 
portrait in an authentic setting,” —THESCOTSMAN. 
‘Makes good reading and deserves to be read.”— 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


AUTHOR OF WARREN HASTINGS 
Illustrated 25s. net. 





FUTURE 


FOR 


DEMOCRACY 
b 
RAMSAY MUIR 


An analysis of the dangers arising from the growth of 
totalitarianism and a discussion of the way in which 
they should be met if democracy is to justify itself. 


To be published on April 6th for The 
LIBERAL BOOK CLUB 
Full 2/6 Length 


net. 
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The moral for authors is clear: when you have an 
who is a K.C. as well as a Cabinet Minister, make him 
your proofs. But it is doubtful whether even Sir John Simon, 
lucid and logical brain could have introduced consistency into 
all his nephew’s arguments. Mr. Williamson is able to refer 
to “the notorious Times leader of September 7th ” (jn Which 
of course, the cession of the Sudetenland to Germany ya, 
suggested) and almost with the same breath to deplore the fact 
that “Labour has been lined up behind Neville Chamberlain 
to sanction . . . an interventionist war on behalf of British 
plutocratic interests, threatened by legitimate German ¢ 
sionism.” The fact is that consistency and logic do not interest 
him: “devotion to a principle is merely the extension ofa 
man’s own egotism,” and therefore, while he finds jt Quite 
natural to denounce the Monarchy for UNCONsStitution,| 
behaviour when in the interests of the Conservative Party, he 
regards it as bare-faced hypocrisy on the part of Conservatiy. 
leaders to insist on the constitutional proprieties when ; 
King happens to have certain sympathies with part of th 
Labour programme. Like Herr Hitler, whatever he feels x 
the moment is for him the truth. He takes emotion for his 
guide, and glories in it. 

Unlike Herr Hitler, however, Mr. Williamson’s emotiogs 
appear to be thoroughly normal and healthy. He is, further 
a man of keen perceptions and considerable originality, 
Although a Left Wing Socialist, he is not in the slightest degree 
hypnotised by Karl Marx, and he makes effective fun of certain 
Marxists ; and one of the most interesting things in the book 
is his sympathy with Fascism. He rejects “the assumption 
that Fascism is a reactionary force whose purpose is to pe- 
petuate the present economic system,” “the last ditch of 
capitalism,” but suggests, on the contrary, that it “ is essentially 
what it claims to be, a form of anti-capitalist Socialism,” and 
advocates an alliance between Socialism and Fascism to over- 
throw the real enemy, capitalism. 

This will probably raise a doubt as to whether Mr, 
Williamson himself is really “for liberty.” Probably he 
intends to be, but of course he would shrink from the con- 
sideration of abstract principles which a definition of liberty 
would involve. But most people recognise it when they see 
it, and however much one may quarrel with his theories his 
very concrete illustrations of the extent to which our libery 
today is being whittled away are arresting and _ significant, 
Profound emotions, too, are always interesting, and while many 
readers of this book may become angry with it, very few wil 


be bored. W. T. WELLS. 
J. R. M. 
The Life of James Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1919). By 
Lord Elton. (Collins. 18s.) 


To a generation which remembers Ramsay MacDonald chiefly 
as a tired, rather incoherent man repudiated, sometimes even 
execrated, by the party he did so much to create, Lord Elton’s 
biography should have a special value. He is handling a 
subject rich in possibilities—the romance of a man born in 
poverty of an unmarried mother, who rose to be Prime 
Minister of Great Britain in three administrations, carving his 
way unaided (except, most notably, by his wife) from the lowest 
step to the highest—and he has dealt with it adequately. Too 
little is remembered of MacDonald’s childhood, his birth at 
Lossiemouth, his education at a Kirk school at eightpence a 
month, followed by management of a boys’ guild at Bristol, 
where he first came in touch with Socialism in the form of 
a branch of Hyndman’s Democratic Federation, then by 4 
minor post, at 10s. a week, at the Cyclists’ Touring Club it 
London (where “my food-bill worked out at about 7d. of 
8d. a day”), and finally—for this was both permanence and 
affluence—by appointment as private secretary to Mr. Thomas 
Lough, the Liberal M.P., at £75 a year, rising to £100. 
Lord Elton’s only disqualification as biographer is the fact 
that at this point in MacDonald’s career he was not yet born, 
and he can have been in little personal touch with his subject 
till the closing years of the period covered by the present 
volume. But abundant material regarding MacDonald’s early 
life exists, and Lord Elton has made skilful use of it. Yet the 
testimony of contemporaries is needed, for only they cal 
portray MacDonald as he was. He was never an easy man 
to know; he is described invhis Bristol days as “ painfully 
shy,” and in later years loneliness and various hostilities had 
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Haldane, 1915-1928 SIR FREDERICK MAURICE 


It will be remembered that Lord Haldane’s life fell into two sharply divided periods. Sir 
Frederick now coneludes his brilliant biography with the still more remarkable second period. 
Particularly relevant to our own times, it is the story of a great man rising to full stature under 
adversity, and an appraisal of his contribution to National Defence. Illustrated. 18s. 


Life’s a Pudding GUY NICKALLS 


Guy Nickalls was the most outstanding oarsman of all time. His unusually interesting auto- 
biography is not, however, confined to rowing, but ranges from his first day’s hunting near the 
Crystal Palace, to Eton, the Olympies, big-game hunting, fishing, Scotland, Norway, the Tyrol, 
and coaching experiences at Yale. With 16 dlustrations. 15s. 


Stage and Bar G. PLEYDELL BANCROFT 


By the author of The Ware Case. Preface by Norman Birkett. Although Clerk of Assize for 
the Midland Cireuit since 1913, the stage has also claimed an important part of Mr. Bancroft’s 
varied life. ‘ A more generous book, richer in enthusiasm, in warm-hearted and clear-headed 
admiration and affection would be hard to find—thick with good stories, nearly all of them 
first-hand and therefore new—ereat figures of the past live before our eyes.—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘ His readers will be left asking for more.’—Sunday Times. 41 dlustrations. 18s. 





Anne Meredith’s Novel 


a TT. S, ELIOT THE STRANGER 


‘A real story.’.—Observer. ‘ Grips and holds 
our attention.’—Times Int. Supp. 7s. 6d. 
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Journey to a War AUDEN & ISHERWOOD 


The authors, just back from China, have written one of the most readable and interesting books 
we have published. ‘ Packed with adventure and discovery.’—Reuters. ‘ Fascinating reading.’ 
—Listener. ‘ Extraordinarily vivid—a book which one reads greedily and will keep to re-read.’ 
—New Statesman. Book Soctery RECOMMENDATION. 32 photographs by Auden. 12s. 6d. 


English Captain TOM WINTRINGHAM 


Captain Wintringham trained and commanded part of the International Brigades in Spain. 
‘Nothing of this sort has appeared in print as yet—here at last is the book we have all been 
waiting for on the subject of the Spanish war, finely and sensitively written—of absorbing 
interest, and not without value to any student of arms—a book of which Englishmen should 
be proud.’—AIR.-COMM. L. E. 0. CHARLTON : Reynolds News. Profusely illustrated with real 
front-line photos, and sketch maps. RecOMMENDED By THE Book Society. 12s. 6d. 





Mexican Mosaic — RODNEY GALLOP 


Mr. Gallop, author of Book of the Basques and Portugal, has an unusual gift for writing about 
foreign. countries. He recently spent three years in Mexico pursuing unknown customs and 
out-of-the-way places, and his book is both a delight to read and a standard work of information. 

Illustrated with drawings and 63 superb photographs. 15s. 


South of the Clouds _ G, REITLINGER 


The author has a most agreeable pen, a keen eye for people, and an unusual gift for description 


in this delightful record of a winter journey from Saigon, through Yunnan, to Burma. 
With 26 illustrations. 15s. 
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driven him in upon himself. But in one book, the memoir 
of his wife, of which Lord Elton goes so far as to say that 
“it is perhaps the most moving tribute in our language from 
a husband to a wife,” MacDonald revealed himself as not his 
most intimate friend (if he had ever had one) could have 
portrayed him ; there are few comparable books in the English 
language, though Lord Elton goes rather far in suggesting 
that there are none. If the obvious defects in MacDonald’s 
character (Lord Elton says that he was “sensitive but not 
touchy ” ; I think he was both) are analysed they will be found 
to be such as Margaret MacDonald’s sympathy and understand- 
ing would have corrected or checked at birth. His devotion to 
his wife was the noblest thing in his life. Lord Elton makes 
the interesting suggestion that his passionate hatred of war 
was due in no small measure to the fact that it was with her 
that he had visited South Africa soon after the Peace of 
Vereeniging and seen for himself the desolation war can leave 
in its train. 

Margaret Gladstone, at any rate, did one thing. Her 
private income put the struggling young journalist-secretary 
beyond financial anxieties, and to that extent made a political 
career possible. It is, of course, politician rather than husband 
and father that is portrayed in these pages, and rightly ; but 
so much of MacDonald’s humanity was often hidden from 
the common gaze that it is well for it to be given fuil 
appreciation here. His political career dates from 1900, when 
MacDonald became secretary of the Labour Representation 
Committee (though he had stood at Southampton as an I.L.P. 
candidate in 1895 and been hopelessly beaten), and it ended, 
for all practical purposes, when he transferred the Premier- 
ship in the first National Government to Mr. Baldwin in 1935. 
Lord Elton’s present volume carries the story to 1919. It 
was not till 1906 that MacDonald got into Parliament as 
member for Leicester, and he stayed there till the “ coupon ” 
election of 1918 lost him his seat. During all those years he 
was one of the chief officials—first secretary, then chairman, 
then treasurer—of the Labour Party into which the old L.R.C. 
had evolved, and it is a tribute to the position he held in the 
Party councils that during the War years, when he was politi- 
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cally in the wilderness, no serious attempt was ever Made t 
supersede him. 4 
Lord Elton makes it abundantly clear that MacDonald w 
the Party’s chief intellectual asset, his nearest rival jn : 
sphere being probably Snowden. Fortunately his Socialis 
was of the evolutionary order, and he could accommodate him. 
self sufficiently to the slow-paced and solid trade unionists who 
then, even more than now, fortned the core of the Party, He 
had travelled by way of the S.D.F. through the Fabian Society 
to the philosophic position in which he settled down, based 
on a firm belief in progress and organic growth, and a Pro. 
found repugnance to the violence and destructiveness of reyo. 
lution. He wrote books on Socialism, but Socialism in th 
abstract figured little in his public speeches. And on social 
questions he could travel far from the standpoint of th. 
orthodox Left, as in the debate on unemployment insurang 
in 1911, when he observed, in words that are singularly 
pertinent today, that ; 
he did not see why a condition of training, why some education) 
condition, should not be imposed as a condition of the Teceiving 
of this benefit. It would be an cnormous gain to the State and 
to the people themselves if the period of unemployment (particy. 

larly if it were a substantial period) could be utilised. 
Generally speaking, Socialism was for MacDonald the pro. 
blem of achieving the ideal within the limits of the possible. 

On MacDonald’s position through the War years Lord Elton 
is particularly interesting. The attitude he adopted at the 
outset, that he would fight for Britain if Britain were in danger, 
but not in a French war or a Russian war, severed him from 
the bulk of his Party and made him a pariah in the country. 
Lord Elton maintains that MacDonald was never a pacifist, 
and on the whole he makes good the claim, if a pacifist is g 
man who could never fight at all ; MacDonald always insisted 
that in certain causes he would fight, and it is demonstrated, 
incidentally, that he had ample physical courage. Buta 
pacifist he unquestionably was in the sense that his one con- 
cern was the making of peace, the framing of the treaty that 
should end the war. Politically that worked out curiously, 
He was driven from 1914 and onwards to the Left of his 
Party, but nev2r out of it. That was the fact that governed 
the future. As a leading figure in the newly-formed Union of 
Democratic Control, he gathered round him a number of 
pacifist intellectuals, many of them ex-Liberals, and was thus 
able, when old rifts were closed, to bring into the Party an 
element which contributed substantially to its post-War elec- 
toral and Parliamentary successes. None of that would have 
been possible if Labour men like Henderson and Thomas, who 
dissented fundamentally from MacDonald’s views on the War, 
had not insisted that the Party unity was important enough 
for even differences so profound to be tolerated. So, and 
only so, was the path to the MacDonald’s Premiership in 1924 
kept open. 

Here and there Lord Elton’s judgements inevitably challenge 
some dissent. His readers are likely, on the whole, to be more 
critical of MacDonald and his policy at certain points than he 
is. But the volume is a sincere and competent piece of portrai- 
ture, both political and personal. WILSON Harris. 


PLANNING SURVIVAL 


Population and Fertility. By D. V. Glass and C. P. Blacker. 
(The Population Investigation Committee. 3s.) 

THE population question may be recommended as an excellent 
anodyne for the crisis-vexed mind. By comparison with the 
figures with which it is concerned and the vast changes fore- 
shadowed, even the major calamity of a modern world war 
shrinks into a thing of small account. The deadliest weapons 
of attack, however pessimistic a view one takes of them, can 
have but a trifling effect on racial survival compared with that 
of the modern attitude towards family limitation. 

Like metaphysics, population study whisks us away to 4 
great eminence, from which our current quarrels and contend- 
ing ideologies seem but little ripples on the tide of human 
affairs. But unlike metaphysics, it is concerned with par- 
ticular facts, with matters of everyday human interest—with 
the motor-car, the one-roomed flat, social ambition, and the 
craze for banting. It is these much more than the stupidities 
of our leaders of the Right or the Left that are shaping our 
destiny. 

In Population and Fertility Mr. Glass and Dr. Blacker give 
an outline of such facts about the present situation as are 
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Events to-day move swiftly—the map of Europe changes overnight 










Guides to the many problems set by each crisis are a national 







= necessity. The six books described below will help you to 

D the understand the present trend of world affairs. 
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OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 






a By M. OAKESHOTT. 10s. 6d. net 
rie DEMOCRACY? COMMUNISM? FASCISM? CATHOLICISM? NAZISM? There are plenty of commentaries, for and 





against; but there is one book that sets out representatively the texts of all these doctrines as worded by those who 
made them—a text-book essential in a study in which all the world is engaged. 







ECONOMICS OR POLITICS? 
By P. VAN ZEELAND. 2s. 6d. net 
















ifist, 
isa M. PAUL VAN ZEELAND has written an acute analysis of the economic difficulties peculiar to the times, with 
a suggestions for a betterment of world relations by economic adjustments. He urges action—an effort towards inter- 
‘ national economic organization—immediately, 
a 
con- 
that 
isly, 
his BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS 
- A Survey of Post-War Foreign Policy. Third impression. 12s. 6d. net 
of 
" BRITAIN IN EUROPE, 1789-1914 
ec A Survey of Foreign Policy. Second edition. 30s. net 
ave 
. Professor R. W. SETON-WATSON is an authority on Western European affairs, and is among the leading historians of 
to-day. Commenting on these two recent books Truth says, ‘No Englishman will have cause to doubt his sources or 
od excuse his ignorance who places Britain and the Dictators beside Britain in Europe on his shelves.” 
24 
ge 
We CONSTITUTIONALISM AND THE 
’ CHANGING WORLD 





By C. H. McILWAIN. 15s. net 





Can we learn any lessons from history, and if so, can we profit by them? This volume of collected papers deals mainly 
with the liberal ideal of a state conducted on lines at once constitutional and democratic and the conflict of this ideal 
with the new totalitarian conceptions. 







THE GREAT POWERS AND THE BALKANS 
1875-1878 
By M. D. STOJANOVIC. 12s. 6d. net 






The crisis of 1875-1878 may be considered as a prelude to the world war of 1914. The present book discusses the 
question from the European standpoint, disentangling and analysing all the factors that determined the character and 
development of the crisis. 
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known to us in language adapted to the general reader. 
Every citizen who does not already know them—or, shall I 
say, to be more precise, who does not know what the expression 
“ net reproduction rate” means, and what the net reproduction 
rates of England and other important countries actually are— 
should read this brief and workmanlike synopsis. 

It is issued by the Population Investigation Committee, of 
which the authors are members, and they maintain its tradition 
of strict impartiality, eschewing anything in the nature of 
alarmism. Perhaps they show too much restraint in this 
matter, for the facts, take them as we will, are indeed alarm- 
ing. It is arguable that their population pyramids, on which 
the lay-reader will mainly rely for his general impression, do 
not bring out the moral of the present situation with sufficient 
emphasis. They give the facts ; but not every way of stating 
them is equally efficacious in making the layman grasp their 
significance. 

Members of the Committee appear to me to be on the horns 
of a dilemma. It is most important that the public should not 
suspect them of parti pris. It is also most important that the 
public should appreciate the urgent need for further informa- 
tion. Our authors rightly contend that fuller knowledge of 
the bare facts of what is happening in the matter of the dis- 
persion of sizes of families, regional and occupational fertilities, 
&c., may throw a searchlight upon obscure questions of causa- 
tion. If, then, they stress how much of ill omen we already 
know, they may run up against an attitude of mind, typified 
by the ignorant effrontery of members of the House of 
Commons who opposed the recent Population (Statistics) Act 
—if you know all this, why bother us with further questions? 
(The urgent need for the Act is excellently explained in this 
study.) But if they do not stress the significance of what is 
already known, the public may continue in its ill-informed 
slumber. 

After the digest of information come all-too-short chapters 
on causes and remedies. Our authors go some way, but by 
no means the whole way, in explaining the subtle problem of 
the interaction of causes. If sense is to be talked about causes, 
and thereby about remedies, the public will have to refresh 
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its mind about the logic of causation. Indeed, it may be thy 
our text-books of logic will need refurbishing, for traditiong 
concepts may not be altogether adequate to the probj rf 
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the inter-action between the individual and the species oui 
changes in the environment. Improvements in Contracenpiia 
methods constitute such a change. Is this the whole Case 
the falling birth-rate? What of the rising conventional Cost 
of education? But would that have been allowed to rise but 
for the greater facility of birth-control? On the other 

would this greater facility have had so large an effect if the 
environment had been such that no rise in the cost of educy. 
tion were possible? These kinds of problem stand op the 
threshold of our inquiry. And they get still more complex 
when we enter therein. 


Our authors wisely reject the remedy of “ Prohibition” 
They are on strong ground in arguing that it would } 
impractical, that the law would not avail against the contn. 
ceptive bootlegger. And there is a broader consideration 
Effective remedy must depend, among other things, upon ; 
change of heart. For that we have, on the one hand, a fund 
of unsatisfied parental affection. But we also need Courage 
and faith in the future, awareness of man’s boundless poss. 
bilities, some sense of mission. We need a forward-looking 
mind. And that is quite inconsistent with the emotional oy. 
look of fusty anti-contraceptive moralists. On medical, o 
psychological, on humanitarian grounds, improved contracep. 
tive methods have been welcomed as a great human advance. 
We must not go back on that and turn away from the light 
Indeed, we do not want to, since with modern standards of 
mortality unlimited reproduction would lead to fantastic over. 
population. We must continue to welcome “ planned” repro. 
duction. But we must also re-plan the environment so as to 
reduce the handicaps and hardships which at present confront 
the parents of large families. R. F. Harrop. 


PARLIAMENTARY ECONOMICS 


Public Aspects of Finance. By D. H. MacGregor. (Oxford 


University Press. §s.) 

In the study of public finance, as Professor MacGregor says in 
his Introduction, “ questions of theory and principle are greatly 
enriched by being set in the framework of diversified experi- 
ence and judgement.” Here is, perhaps, the best justification 
for his book, which consists of a revised and enlarged reprint 
of a series of lectures delivered at the London School of 
Economics in 1937. For public finance forms one of the 
debatable marches between the science of economics and the 
art of national government: the study of what is is bound up 
with the purposeful direction of things towards what should be. 
Whatever quality of universality the subject may share. with 
the wider category of economics, the normative element her 
intrudes irresistibly upon the mathematical impartiality of 
analysis ; and a realisation of its place is indispensable to the 
understanding of past and present budgetary developments, 


This brisk little study of successive trends of policy—on| 


might almost say of the mental climates of successive Parla 
ments—does not, even allowing for the difference of scale and 
of period covered, challenge comparison with such a work 3 
Mrs. Hicks’ Finance of British Government. It is a stimulant 
to thought, not a work of reference ; a critique, not a sum- 
mary ; it uses a historical period, as the author explains, “ only 
in the illustrative way.” Even theoretically, it lays no claim 
to completeness. It is not an outline of the principles of 
public finance, but a study of certain of its aspects “ which 
have been more prominent in public than in academic di- 
cussion.” These do not in themselves cover the whole range 
of relevant theory, but they form a valuable supplement to 
the more formal and logically watertight propositions farhiliat 
to students. : 


There is the doctrine that expenditure depends on policy- 
which looks at first sight like a crashing platitude, but turns 
out on examination to constitute a battle-cry dividing two 
radically opposed schools of thought. This is primarily 4 
political maxim rather than an economic proposition: yet the 
lineal descendant of the controversy which hinged upon tt 
forms today a highly topical theme of economic debate—the 
capacity of an expansionist policy itself to generate the i 
comes from which it may be financed. There is the nebu- 
lous notion of marginal equivalence in different lines of 


expenditure, complicated by the succession of authorities with 
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NEW FICTION 


Old Haven 


by DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 


where in fiction can one find a more beautiful picture of 
Hand or a more penetrating study of the Dutch character 
ban in this long, rich novel. Here is Holland to-day and 


ie Holland of centuries ago. 10s 6d 


Banners in Bavaria 


by MARY DUNSTAN 


i “tense and almost unbearably exciting ye 


fein Germany to-day. (Daily Telegraph). 


The Yearling 


by MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 
HE YEARLING has now sold over 280,000 copies in 


yland and America. It was the best-selling novel in the 
S.A. last year, and is in its seventh impression in England. 
Is sales have been maintained — regardless of crises, and are 
gw actually on the upgrade! 8s 6d 


novel about 


7s 6s 





The City Lies Foursquare 


by EDITH PARGETER 


“‘Its turns and developments are far more fascinating than 
those of the average novel. A book to remember and re- 
read.” (Times Literary Supplement). 7s 6d 


What Happened to the 
Corhetts 


by NEVIL SHUTE 
Which tells what might happen to your family if war were 


to come. ‘“* Easy to read, exciting and real.” (Sunday Times). 
7s 6d 


Christmas Holiday 


by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


(Manchester Evening News). 


7s 6d 


“His finest novel for 24 years ” 
In immense demand. 
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Amazing Monument 
by VOR BROWN & GEORGE FEARON 


A Short History of the Shakespeare Industry! Recom- 
wended by the Book Society Illustrated 10s 6d 


he Tragic Life of Victor Hugo 


by LEON DAUDET 


It would be hard to over-rate the quality of M. Daudet’s 
ative.” (Sunday Times). 12s 6d 


My Double and I 


by NIKOLAI GUBSKY 


his volume, which bears the sub-title Sentimental Adventures, 
rings up to the present day the extraordinary biographical 
ory begun in Angry Dust. “ He is a fascinating as well as 
l accomplished writer, and his new book is packed tight with 
od things.” (John o’ London’s). 10s 6d 


Gauguin 
Containing a hundred and thirty full-page illustrations, many 


n colour, it is a remarkable piece of publishing.” (Illustrated 


ondon News). 10s 6d 





Castles 


by SIDNEY TOY 
A HISTORY OF FORTIFICATION FROM 1600 B.C. TO A.D. 16000 
166 Illustrations. 25s 


Fever, Famine & Gold 


by E. ERSKINE LOCH 


“Captain Loch tells a grand story of his search for hidden 
lakes, lost tribes, and Inca gold in Eeuador’s uncharted wilds 
. . . a wonderful harvest of interesting knowledge.” 
(Manchester Evening News). 12s 6d 


Birds as Animals 


by JAMES FISHER 


“It is authoritative, well written, and excellently documented, 
and no serious student of birds can afford to be without it.” 
(Sunday Times). With a foreword by Julian Huxley. 


Illustrated 12s 6d 
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different “scales of preference,” and having its relativity con- 
stantly cut across by the absolute needs of wars, past, present 
and future. 

There is the policy of retrenchment considered as a theory 
of employment and set in historical perspective against the 
rise of State activity in the social sphere. Logically connected 
with that doctrine is that of “ fructification,” the almost axio- 
matic belief so long expressed by Chancellors that money 
engendered wealth in the hands of the general public, but 
was economically sterile—however socially useful—in those of 
the Government. And out of this conception of taxation there 
grows naturally the idea of a “reserve” of taxable capacity, 
increased by abstention from taxation, available for tax pur- 
poses in time of war or of other budgetary crises. Allied to 
the notion of a reserve in the hands of the public is that of 
a reserve constituted by easily divertible expenditure—such as 
«he Sinking Fund at all times and the Road Fund in our own 
day. (Professor MacGregor, it should be said, makes short 
work of both ideas.) Discussion of the Sinking Fund, with its 
short-term insignificance and its long-term importance, leads 
him from this more narrowly economic ground to the wider 
political—and indeed moral—issue of our obligations to 
posterity. 

In other circumstances and in other hands, these topics might 
easily have formed the subject-matter of a portentously long 
and dull treatise. As it is, they are crisply compressed within 
a hundred and fifty pages of quick-moving and often entertain- 
ing argument. Sometimes, perhaps, the compression is a little 
disconcerting. Professor MacGregor throws out a generalisa- 
tion, tosses it over his shoulder without comment, quotes 
maliciously from a Budget debate, cites an historical instance, 
cracks a small dry joke, and follows it by a paragraph of 
argument, and—concludes his section ; and it is only at the 
second or third reading that one discovers the neat, precise 
and delicate relevance to each other of all these apparently 
disjointed fragments. It is, of course, perfectly open to Pro- 


fessor MacGregor to retort that he writes for readers, not for 
skimmers ; but the illusory lightness of his style justifies the 
HONOR CROOME. 


warning. 


EPIC FAILURE 
by LAVENDER DOWER 


With Map and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author’s humour and arresting 
style of treatment set a new standard in 
books about Africa and make her readers 
share in the day-to-day events and fre- 
quently hair-raising achievements, 
which she so attractively brings home 

to us. 


NO LESS RENOWNED 


(Ready shortly) 
by GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES 7s. 64. nev. 


Lieutenant-Commander Hackforth-Jones was appointed to 
submarines in 1919, and from then onwards remained in that 
service until he retired in August, 1937. Here is a record of 
his experiences, and they are thrilling. 

His already published work has commanded the respect and 
interest of his brother officers, and that is the highest 
compliment that could be paid to it. 


BLACKWOOD 'S 
MAGAZINE 


ALWAYS THE BEST READING 
2/6 monthly; 30/- for 12 months, post free to any part of the World. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
LONDON & EDINBURGH. 





























PROPAGANDA FOR PILSUDSKI 
Marshal Pilsudski. By W. F. Reddaway. (Routledge, Iss) 


POLAND is one of the least-known countries of contempo 
Europe, and Pilsudski has been the most prominent and 
influential figure in her history since the War. A biography 
of Pilsudski which offered either important new facts or , 
critical and intelligent interpretation of already known facts 
would have been extremely welcome. The present volume 
unfortunately, does neither of these things. Mr. Reddaway 
seems simply to have taken Pilsudski’s autobiography, which 
was translated into English some years ago, one or two official 
or semi-official biographies, and a few other Polish sources of 
a similarly adulatory and uncritical kind, and strung them 
together into a book which never, even. momentarily, rises 
above propaganda level. 

No biography of Pilsudski can be written without some 
understanding of the Polish background; and of this the 
present volume reveals hardly a trace. The agrarian problem, 
which underlies every issue of domestic politics in Poland, is 
scarcely mentioned. The confused party struggles which lasted 
from 1919 to the establishment of the Pilsudski dictatorship 
in 1926 are treated as the expressions of a meaningless factious- 
ness which failed to recognise the self-sacrificing and dis- 
interested greatness of the national hero. There are less’ 
excusable sins of commission. To say that in 1919 the Poles 
“ proved that for the Ukraine the choice lay between Bolshevik 
domination and their own” is much like saying that Herr 
Hitler has proved that the choice for Czecho-Slovakia lay 
between Berlin and Moscow ; and the “free and democratic 
vote ” which was taken at Vilna after the Polish occupation was 
rather less free and democratic than Herr Hitler’s plebiscite in 
Austria. It is discouraging that at this time of day an English- 
man should be found to write such nonsense. After this, the 
reader will resist the temptation to suspect intentional irony in 
the references to “the humane repute of Poland ” in regard to 
the Jews and to the “diplomatic success” by which Poland 
acquired Teschen last September. 

A few examples of errors and omissions must suffice. The 
Poles were not “ empowered by the Supreme Council ” in 1919 
to occupy East Galicia. On the contrary that act of aggression 
was the subject of repeated protests. The Suwalki armistice 
(here called a “ pact”), which Zeligowski violated in order to 
take Vilna, was not arranged by the Allies. Pilsudski’s subse- 
quent admission that Zeligowski, though officially disowned, 
had acted with his connivance is not mentioned. Danzig was 
“ politically uncertain,” but not “commercially inadequate.” 
The unfortunate Soviet Marshal, who was executed in June, 
1937, suffers the posthumous indignity of being four or five 
times cited as “Tutachevski.” It is not correct that the 
Russians “ styled ” Wilno “ Vilna.” The Russians transliterate 
the Polish name with meticulous exactitude. Westerners, 
dependent on the ear, call it “ Vilna.” If we must now revert 
to Wilno, why not Roma, Miinchen and Warszawa? And why 
give the perfectly good Russian town of Tver a Polish (or 
German) spelling? The author of this book is stated to be one 
of the editors of the forthcoming Cambridge History of Poland. 
One cannot help looking forward to that publication with some 
apprehension. E. H. Carr. 


THE BUSINESS OF EDUCATION 


Problems in Modern Education. Edited by C. D. Laborde. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Manhood in the Making. Edited by T. F. Coade. 
Davies. Ios. 6d.) 
Tue Duke of Wellington was not more exposed to authors 
than the modern schoolmaster to critics, yet a recently-voiced 
complaint—that they are unable to read balance-sheets—has 
an air of novelty. May not the explanation be that the busi- 
ness of education differs from other businesses of repute in 
that the Debit of time, money, &c., is wholly perspicuous, but 
the Credit, lying as it does in a more or less remote future, 
wholly obscure? At all events, the volumes before us—records 
of a conference of schoolmasters and of a less formally 
organised group of the same profession—display education as 
a business the participants in which take their work with 
actuarial seriousness. A high ecclesiastical authority may have 
used the Harrow Conference to denounce, in characteristic 
vein, “the callow exuberance of youth, which thinks of put- 
ting the world to rights when it ought to be thinking of pass- 
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Sir EDWARD MARSH'S 


Reminiscences 


A Number of People 


“The best book of memoirs we are likely to have in our time.” 
—JAMES AGATE (Express) 


“The best commonplace book | can remember.” —DAVID GARNETT (New Statesman) 


“Crammed with amusing and unfamiliar anecdotes, and sprinkled with wit.”— 
DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sunday Times) Illustrated. 15s. net 


Published with WILLIAM HEINEMANN 








The Brandons 


“Such a writer is a blessing in a work-a-day world.” —Daily Telegraph 
“A comedy in sunshine, written in her own delightfully witty way.’”’-—Sunday Times 


by ANGELA THIRKELL 


2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
Harris of Japan by CARL CROW 
The Story of Townsend Harris and his amazing adventures in establishing relations 
with the Far East. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Address Unknown 


The whole tragedy of Nazi Germany has been packed into this unforgettable little 
masterpiece. 2s. 6d. net 


The Hand of Kornelius Voyt ty oniver onions 


by KRESSMANN TAYLOR 


“A disturbing study of spiritual domination. . . . subtle and terrifying.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. ‘<A striking contribution to the literature of darkness.”—HUMBERT 
WOLFF (Referee) 7s. 6d. net 


by RAYMOND CHANDLER 


The Big Sleep 


A murder mystery in a million. ‘A book to be read at a sitting.”.—Sunday Times 


2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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ing its examinations,” yet the whole intent of that conference 
was to view the classroom sub specie aeternitatis, “ Because 
life is dangerous,” writes Mr. Coade, “education must train 
boys to live dangerously ”—a doctrine which finds endorse- 
ment in the splendid French saying, “ There have never been 
any crises of education. The crises of education . . . are crises 
of life.” 

But these books do not confine themselves to facile generali- 
sations. They contain plenty of practical suggestions as 
regards Physical Education, the development of character, and 
whatever e'se goes to Manhood in the Making and the school’s 
inevitable Problems. What is more, the contributors are lavish 
in the kind of surprises that may be more valuable than much 
pedagogic exhortation, because they provoke constructive 
thought and not at best mere imitation. Mr. G. B. Smith, 
for instance, as the fruit of a lifetime’s experience in public 
schools, startles us with tales of a youthful scientist who said 
that the Scripture lessons from a Modernist parson were the 
nearest approach to scientific reasoning encountered in his 
school career. Then there is Mr. A. S. Neill, who finds that 
parents prefer a boarding school of a hard type because it 
instils a flattering, albeit strictly relative, fondness for home 
life! And, lest the school rate its control of the situation too 
highly, the inevitable psychologist warns us that “school 
reports, especially unfavourable ones, have no effect whatever.” 
True that he is speaking of the age period 6-9, but must not 
his disciples expect to diagnose arrested development in this 
respect? 

Nevertheless, the business of education may still strike the 
observer as better organised on the side of production than 
onithat of consumption. The parent receives scant attention 
in most educational treatises. Even here we must be satisfied 
either with the witticisms of Mr. Neill or with such dubious 
history as alleges that until late in the nineteenth century 
Public School parents were “almost exclusively Public 
School boys.” Yet only a blind regard for parental omniscience 
would entitle the school to ignore the problem of the con- 
sumption of the wares it produced: for if the parent cannot, 
then the schoolmaster must, decide the momentous question 
of vocation. It is significant that the science of vocational 
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An Anthology Edited by 


MICHAEL HARRISON 


Being twenty-nine stories, distinguished by 
an extraordinary diversity of subjects, writ- 
ten by as many authors before attaining 
their thirty-first year. 


In this collection, H. E. Bates, John Betjeman, 
Douglas Boyd, Arthur Calder-Marshall, Peter 
Chamberlain, Rupert Croft-Cooke, David 
Gascoyne, John Hampson, Michael Harrison, 
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Philip Scott, Eric Walter White and others, 
represent the cream of the younger writers 
of today. 
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guidance, as here expounded to us by competent authotite, 
derives its principles from an analysis of vocational failures, 
It is so easy to fail. Mr. Bernard Shaw says somewhere that 
marriage is a contract arranged at the moment of }j 
average unwisdom. The same might be said with greater try} 
of the half-grown boy choosing his life’s work at a time when 
emotional ebullience, confusion of interest with ability and shee 
blindness to practical considerations are greater than they will 
be later—or even than they were, perhaps, at an earlier and 
more nmiatter-of-fact stage in his development. This is a gy, 
ject upon which the teaching profession as a whole—and ny 
merely the careers master—still seeks enlightenment. 


Vocational choice is closely related to another problem oftey 
neglected by schools, that of vocational training. The Chi¢ 
Inspector reminds us, in a most interesting contribution tp 
the Harrow Conference, that this has had its place in Secop. 
dary School curriculums before. The Army Class, the Engi. 
neering Sixth, the Land Science Group, and even a sort 
Seminar in which would-be colonists “learnt to use a forge 
and mend saddles,” have all burgeoned from time to time ig 
the austerest groves of Academe. The difficulty appears to be, 
not that banausic studies are deemed unworthy gf 
philosopher-kings emerging from “C” Forms, but that wedo 
not know how to set about these studies. Tradition prescribe 
a mode of preparation for the university ; professional trade. 
unionism hedges round a narrow path for lawyer and 
accountant ; but nobody knows what Sixth Form course will 
fit a boy or girl of 18 to make the most effective contribution 
to industry and commerce, the vocation to which the majority 
of them are rightly called. A course based on economic 
history or theory is often used as a substitute, but much of 
the former is too remote and all of the latter too abstract to 
carry weight with business men, always a little sceptical about 
the merits of post-Certificate education. ‘The practice, there. 
fore, is still to fall back upon some blend of general subjects, 
which, as Mr. Smith puts it, may equip our pupils “ for mix. 
ing in the current of modern life.” But to regard this other- 
wise than as a pis aller is to shut our eyes to the obvious 
truth that the network of economic relationships upon which 
we all depend is a fit subject of liberal teaching, and that it is 
the business of education to find how it may be taught. 

T K. Derry, 


A GERMAN BEDDOES 


Danton’s Death. By Georg Biichner. Translated by Stephen 
Spender and Goronwy Rees. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuls extremely remarkable and “modern” play has waited 
a hundred years for a really good translation ; now that it has 
got it, one may hope that the British public will gradually 
become conscious of the importance of Biichner, who is known 
here—when he is known at all—as the author of Wozzeck. 
Like the latter, Dantons , Tod is written in poetically 
“heightened ” prose, and though in one sense it is realistic 
enough (the speeches are full of recorded sayings of the various 
characters), the general effect is what has come to be known 
as Expressionist, in the best sense of the word. (Biichner 
was one of the recognised masters of the post-War literary 
movement in Central Europe.) Thus the great moments of 
the play produce the effect of music: the prostitute Marion's 
recital of her life-story has the formal and thematic beauty of 
an operatic scena ; the street scenes are most of them in rondo 
form ; and the wonderful final meeting of Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins in prison is essentially a duet rather than a mete 
dialogue. It is enormously to the credit of the present trans 
lators that they have been able to render this important quality 
of the original so successfully ; in some cases they have even 
heightened it, for the effect of their translation is, by empha- 
sising the staccato nature of Biichner’s prose, to make every 
speech appear a monologue. And it is here that the com- 
parison with Thomas Lovell Beddoes imposes itself. Both 
were political suspects for the same reasons at the same 
moment ; both were medical students, and Biichner died of 
typhus in Ziirich in 1837, two years after Beddoes settled in 
that town. We have, I believe, no proof that the two men 
ever met; yet the thought that two such like-minded poets 
must almost inevitably have come across each other in the 
exiles’ society of the town is a fascinating one. The macabre, 
romantic side of Wozzeck, which has tended to be forgotten 
in emphasis on its political and social implications. § 
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By Ada B. Teetgen Illustrated 12/6 vet. 


The first full-dress biography of the Strausses to appear in English. Miss Teetgen has utilized to 
the full the wealth of material to be culled from the lives of the Waltz Kings and their period and, 
combining a perceptive appraisal uf the Strausses’ unique talent, she tells their eventful story with 
vividness and charm, 


f The Waltz Kings of Old Vienna 


* s 
Palestine Policeman 
By Roger Courtney Illustrated 10/6 vet. 
Scotsman: “ This description of the Palestine disorders is of topical interest.” 


Western Morning News: “ Puts the whole sorry Palestine business in a nutshell . . . Should be read 
by those who seek to understand it.” 


Child of Chequer’d Fortune 


The Life, Loves and Battles of Maurice de Saxe, Maréchal de France 
By George R. Preedy 15/- net. 
Sunday Times: “ A biographical study which is well worth reading as a vivid glimpse into the life 
of the eighteenth century.” 
Truth: “Full of colour and brimming with intelligence . . . An ideal example of how to write a 
biography in a style at once popular and veracious, vivid and exact.” 


Flourish for Coronation 
By Nan K. Lock 8/6 net. 


A brilliant study of the Old Pretender and his period based upon contemporary documents. With 
her highly developed sense of “ atmosphere’ and her keen appreciation of the period of which she 
writes, Nan K. Lock, with this excellent memoir, will automatically take her place among the leading 
historical novelists of the day. 


Clubs are Trumps 7/6 net. 
In Clubs are Trumps Frances Mocatta has found an excellent vehicle for her powers of satire and 
drama. Never has her gift of characterisation been used to better effect than in this delicious. satire 
ot a Mayfair woman's club. 


Francis Vivian 
The Three Short Men 7/6 net. 


Truth said of this author's last detective story: “ The author is so sensible and ingenious that he fairly 
takes our critical breath away,” and in this, his latest mystery thriller, Francis Vivian has excelled himself. 


S. Fowler Wright 


Ordeal of Barata 7/6 net. 
A realistic romance set in the highly inilammable atmosphere of Central America. 
Western Morning News : “ Mr. Fowler Wright has a situation suited to his romantic pen. . . . Told in a 


facile style that flows easily from chapter to chapter. 


A Chalk Stream Killing 7/6 wet. 
News Chronicle: “Exciting tale of murder with a dry-fly fisherman detective and the uncommon setting 
excellently portrayed.” 
Scotsman:.."" Mr. Pertwee has the enviable knack of: blending all the ingredients of a grand mystery 
yarn into a harmonious whole.” ; 
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Harrap Book Notes 





The French Dictionary 


OUR full-page announcement a month ago gave full 

details of Harrap’s Standard French and English 
Dictionary, which is now completed by the publication of 
Part II (English-French, 63s. net). Professor Ernest 
Weekley in the Observer said: “No comparison is possible 
with any previous attempts at French-English lexicography 
. . . . The Editor and his assistants are to be congratulated 
on the completion of a really magnificent piece of scholar- 
ship which will long rank as the standard and unassailable 
authority.” Even such colloquial expressions as O.K., the 
whole bag of tricks, brass tacks, the answer’s a lemon, are 
correctly translated. Prospectus from HARRAP (Dept. 4), 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


What Next in Europe? 


FOR the strategic, political, and economic facts about the 

position in South-East Europe there is no book to 
compete with GRAHAM HutTon’s Danubian Destiny (2nd 
Printing, 7s. 6d. net). Published in February, it correctly 
foretold the Czech Crisis; it analyses the effects of 
Germany’s expansion eastward, and it presents Mr. Hutton’s 
reasons for asserting that the economic effects of the absorption 
of Czecho-Slovakia will be to weaken Hitler’s war strength. 
Danubian Destiny, which is recommended by the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill, Sir Frederick Whyte, Aylmer Vallance, 
Richard Freund, and other experts—is a valuable handbook 
which enables you to understand the significance of each 
day’s news. 


Watch Rumania! 


N Rumania there is no better book than D. J. HALL’s 

record of his life among the peasants, Romanian Furrow 

(the “o” spelling is strictly the correct one), recently reissued 

in a cheap edition (5s. net) with a Foreword by R. H. Bruce 

Lockhart. King Carol considers it the best book ever written 

on his country, and Douglas Reed devotes a whole page 
to it in the March World Review. 


Intelligent Novels 


WE have already brought to your attention PATRICK 

Wuite’s remarkable story of a murder in Australia, 
Happy Valley (2nd Printing, 8s. 6d. net), which is selling 
strongly. 
His Foot Down (7s. 6d. net), by the distinguished French 
writer, ROGER VERCEL, who works out the destiny of a young 
couple under the influence of Mont-St.-Michel. ‘He keeps 


The Book Society recommends St. Michael Puts | 


all our senses tingling with his description of the Mount, its , 
abbey and guardians, the quicksands and stealthy, murderous | 


tides,” writes C. Day Lewis in the Book Society News; and 
John Brophy, broadcasting, said: “This excellent novel is 
right up my street. I’m sure lots of other people will share 
my delight. 
and satisfying.” 
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thoroughly Beddoesian, and so are the lovely, though jp, 
frequent, images that bespangle the stuff of Danton’s Death 

The plot of the play, the dramatic surface of which ‘ 
remarkably uniform and has practically no crescendo, Pa 
self-explanatory ; it presupposes a pretty thorough knov. 
ledge of the course of historical events, as well as of the peopl 
involved. This is probably a fault, not only dramatically but 
because it allows the reader to put such various interpretation 
on the characters and their motives. Thus Mr. Rees is of 
opinion that “ Danton’s tragedy is that he is no longer a 
agent of history, has no function to perform ; he can no longer 
act, he can only protest . ” This, I feel, is a piece af 
Marxist tendentiousness ; for Danton’s tragedy Surely was 
that he saw the revolution barking up the wrong tree and wa 
circumstantially powerless to prevent it. One may assume | 
think, that, had he been permitted to live, he would tae 
found his work again. But across his great, because specific. 
ally human, figure fell the evil shadow of Robespierre, the 
eternal terrorist, with his sophist’s assumption that there oa 
be such a thing as a “dictatorship of freedom ”—whethe 
against tyranny or anything else: the phrase is a contradiction 
in terms, whatever Marxists may say. It is plain, both from 
history and from this play, that Danton realised that it wa 
this very “dictatorship of freedom” which, by taking—as j 
was bound to do—the form of terrorism, must lose the 
revolution its most precious supporters, undo its best work ip 
France itself, and alienate the sympathy of progressive opinion 
abroad. The Ophelia-like figure of Lucile Desmoulins pmo. 
claims unequivocally the superior strength of Love and Pity, 
in the final scenes of the play; and her words are surely 
Biichner’s own. , 

I do not think this translation is likely to be improved upon, 
That is to say, not that it contains no angularities, but merely 
that a very difficult task is here met with sufficient success to 
give the reader who has no German a faithful idea of a 
singular poetic masterpiece. EDWARD SACKVILLE West, 


BAD THINGS IN TRINIDAD 
Glory Dead. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Michael Joseph. 153) 


“It is small wonder that a Government, each member of 
which is naturally swayed towards his own class and colour, 
should turn from being the benevolent dictator of the colony 
into the obedient tool of business interests.” Is there an 
answer to that summary of things in Trinidad? Mr. Calder. 
Marshall was there three months, moving about among the 
negro and semi-negro population. He found not merely bad 
housing, bad conditions of labour, bad care for health and 
education, but an attitude of kate towards the Government «f 
the island in particular, and towards the British rule in 
general. He found the “benevolent despotism” of Crown 
Colony Government not benevolent at all, and the riots and 
labour troubles seemed to him the outcome of _ inept- 
tude, laziness, self-interest and the free play of original sin. 
The problem of government on the small, and especially 
now on the large, scale certainly is the problem of turning: 
mass into a community ; but no one would guess that from 
Trinidad. There, on Mr. Calder-Marshall’s showing, the 
problem of government seems to have been how to keep 4 
mass always a mass, and a quiet, subservient, convenient mass 
—in fact, how to prevent it from having the organisation, of 
life, or consequent power of a community. Government in 
Trinidad, in other words, was only expediency government. 
One is tempted to ask why Mr. Calder-Marshall was % 

surprised. Has he noticed so much diligent and _ virtuous 
government elsewhere in the world ? Mr. Auden’s poem on 
the death of Yeats is too true of general, and not merely 
crisis, politics today: 

Intellectual disgrace 

Stares from every human face 

And the seas of pity lie 

Locked and frozen in each eye— 
So much so that a book of this kind, one is very much afraid, 
is like attacking measles by way of a single spot, and the 
indignation of a writer and his readers is less likely than evel 













































intention need to go on being written, however hopeless things 
may be. I should like to add, though, in conclusion, that 
the way to write books of the kind is not Mr. Calder 
Marshall’s way. Mr. Calder-Marshall has written this book 
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The 
Five Sisters 


A STUDY OF THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 
By DR WILLIAM E. BLATZ 


An account of the training and develop- 
ment of the Dionne Quintuplets, told by 
the man responsible for their educational 
upbringing from the age of 10 months. 
This is a human record, a book of con- 
structive value to all parents. With 53 
remarkable photographs and diagrams. 10/6 
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Descriptive prospectus post free 


‘The White War | 


By GEORGES DUHAMEL : 


The French view of the Crisis and Hitlerism. 
*You must read this book. ‘The author 
is a great Frenchman speaking to the world. 
He has something mighty to say and a voice 
so cool and resonant that all can hear it.’— 
EVENING STANDARD. 


‘There should be hundreds of thousands of 
people in this and other lands who would 
find their souls cleansed and purified by the 
depth and beauty of this volume.’—BRITISH 
WEEKLY. 2/6 
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2 New Volumes in 

© Everyman's 
: Library 
each BSe net 
RICHARD JEFFERIES’ novels After = 


London and Amaryllis at the Far... 
These stories are representative of Jefferies 
at his best. Both in one volume, No. 951. 


GHOST STORIES by 18 celebrated 
writers including Ambrose Bierce, Ann 
Bridge, Walter de la Mare, Lord Dunsany, 
Margaret Irwin, M. R. James, Le Fanu, 
Poe, H. M. Tomlinson, Sir. Hugh Walpole. 
Edited by John Hampden. No. 952 
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Complete descriptive list of the first 952 
volumes will be sent post free, on 
request, to the publishers 


DENT 
10 Bedford Street, London W.C.2 
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Gy > New Books - 7 


Next Tuesday 
Lorp MIDLETON’S 


RECORDS AND REACTIONS, 
1856-1939 


Quite out of the rut of ‘ just another biography,’ 

this volume is of very great interest and importance 

historically, politically and socially. 
Illustrated. 





12s. 6d. 





Just published 


ESSENTIAL 
CHRISTIANITY 


By PROFESSOR S. ANGUS 


A heartening review of religion militant to face 
modern world-conditions and needs. “I find much 
in it with which I cordially agree.”—Dean Inge in 
the Evening Standard. 6s. 








WORLD WAR IN SPAIN 
By ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY, O.B.E. 


Foreword by Sir Arnold Wilson. An_ up-to-the- 

minute, concise but really informative history of the 

struggle from the Nationalist standpoint. 
Illustrations and maps. 6s. 





New 7s. 6d. novels 
MYRTLE JOHNSTON'S 


gripping, romantic story of Ireland 


THE RISING 


s 





“A new writer of genius ” wrote The Spectator when 
the author’s first novel was published. 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS’S 


enthralling tale 
THORN IN HER FLESH 


“ It is sheer Devonshire all through, and an admirable 
study of credible human nature into the bargain.” 
—Wilson Pope in The Star. 





MARGARET D°ARCY’S 


fine novel of a masterful woman 


MALIGNANT STAR 


“Lady Margaret D’Arcy is well able to amuse us. 
Frequently it is hard to believe we are holding a 
newly printed book and not some delicious 
Edwardian novel.”—The Observer. 


% All prices are NET. 


______ JOHN MURRAY =——— 
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—quite the wrong thing to do—as a Writer. So Part One—A 
Portrait of Port of Spain—is deliberately a piece of Writing ; 
and so is much of Part Two. And it strikes me—however 
many interesting things are conveyed by it—as mannered and 
modernistic writing, rather like the modernistic glass and furni- 
ture in the less good shops in Tottenham Court Road. Ana- 
lysed, it is clumsy, irritant and ugly writing, stuffed with 
clichés in short sentences. Also, if you hold a political world- 
view, it is inept pleading to make it too obvious when the 
people you may usefully convince are certain to hold the 
opposite view. When Mr. Calder-Marshall. says, for in- 
stance, on page 14, that “in 1834 slavery was abolished, as 
a means of dispossessing the French planters of their slaves, 
without paying for them,” and then goes on that “with all 
credit due to the name of Wilberforce, the motive for the 
abolition of slavery” was this undermining of the French, he 
is being absurdly ignorant about an event (has he heard of 
the life of Clarkson?) and absurdly ignorant of the mixed 
nature of human motives ; and so, by stupid obedience to his 
dogma, he is raising prejudice against his own cause. 
Another thing: the first feeling one gets after reading Glory 
Dead is that Mr. Calder-Marshall has written it much more 
out of anger with the oppressors than out of sympathy for 
the oppressed. If intellectuals interrupt novel writing for 
causes, they must soak themselves in the cause, and they must 
write simply, in a way that irritates no one, from the truth 
and from their feelings. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


CINDERELLA 


By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 
By Jan Struther. (Chatto and Windus. 


Adventures and Misgivings. 
Try Anything Twice. 
7s. 6d.) 
Every house has its Cinderella, and the house of literature 
is no exception. Today, it is the essayist who never gets a 
look-in while the thick-volume step-sisters are about. His—or 
her—little gems of prose are rarely collected into book form, 
and even then they are unnoticed and belatedly reviewed, if 
they are reviewed at all. 


But no matter. There is a glass slipper somewhere. 
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Perhaps the late E. V. Lucas, gentle spirit, has foun 
another world where he is still exercising his insatiab| 
curiosity and sense of the quaint. He had outlived, on eg . 
the mode for his kind of work, except his Wanderer books 
It is pleasant to think of him now, gathering the material for 
his Wanderer in Heaven. It will contain some unexpected 
tit-bits about the domestic nature and foibles of eternity 
Meanwhile, here is his last terrestrial collection. It reveals 
on every page the fact that he was reluctant to go; that he 
was enjoying himself; that he was still a young man ip a 
young world ; and that of all the shrewd but innocent things 
in his field of activity, the most shrewd, and the most innocent 
was his habit of cynicism. I remember that on the ‘ne 
occasion when I had to work with him on the big projec 
of editing the final edition of Charles Lamb’s letters, he greeted 
me, before I broached the subject, with: “Well, and wha 
piece of rascality are you up to now! ” It was followed by 2 
chuckle, and a moist gleam from those eyes that always reminded 
me of the eyes of a watchful bloodhound. And when the great 
work was concluded a year later, he took me by the arm one 
day, saying: “And now having disposed of Lamb, let us go 
to Simpson’s and dispose of a saddle of mutton.” Which we 
did, he also choosing the wine ; for that too was a matter of 
meticulous pride with him. He liked nothing “common,” a 
he called it. 

So it is with his essays. He uses that word again here in 
describing the deathbed of an old crony, whose last words 
were: 


d it in 


“I am growing older and people are getting worse. For private 

gratification, a little Christianity may be practised: but, if ever there 
was any, it has passed from real life. I see increasingly around me 
greed and bellicosity and commonness and scandal.” 
The word I have italicised has great significance. It reveals 
the foible of the man as well as his fastidious taste, his 
connoisseur-ship about life. He loved a touch of celebrity in 
his contacts with things and people. Wine, society, wit; he 
chose, whenever possible, the best vintages in each. That is 
why he is such a good essayist and such a good guide. He 
always recollects something particularly fine which is lying 
round the corner, and he proceeds to take us there, whetting 
our appetites on the way. 

And if there is nothing particularly exclusive there, he will 
make do with a familiar thing or character. He can ‘hake 
capital out of nothing, even the imaginary passage of time 
between the planting of some bulbs in autumn and _ their 
flowering the next spring. This is how he describes the wait- 
ing period: 

“The next few months, while we are catching colds and suffering 
from them, and giving and receiving Christmas presents, and wish- 
ing each other a Happy New Year, and paying bills, and shivering 
under the snow of January, and being drenched by the rains of 
February .. .” 
and there it is, a mere pause, a nothingness materialised. That 
is the born essayist’s gift. 

As for his wit, there are hundreds of examples in this col- 
lection. I need quote only one, because it shows also how 
he delights to take his pleasures of this kind out of the top 
drawer whenever possible. He describes how 
“either Mr. Bryant or Mr. May drove a four-in-hand ; and this I 
have always understood because the story was told that King 
Edward VII, perceiving the driver either from the ground or per- 
haps being a guest on the coach, remarked that Mr. Bryant or Mr. 
May, whichever it was, looked very striking on the box.” 

Miss Jan Struther is likely to fill the gap left by E, V. L. 
Unless that suggests that she has not already made her own 
niche! er ,work, both in verse and’ prose, has wit and 
felicity. She tod possésses that element so necessary in the 
essayist, a constant but not too great curiosity. If it were 
too great she would stop over-long before one object, and 
the minute surgery would cut too deep. The critic might 
find significant that in this first collection of Miss Struther’s 
essays, the first essay in the book is called “Try Anything 
Twice.” Not once, mark you. For she argues that with the 
first experience there is no anticipation possible, and thus half 
the possibility of conscious feeling is lost. That is a feminine 
trait. It is what makes women look so much in shop wil 
dows. That is why tradesmen’s catalogues are mainly; ad- 
dressed to women. It also makes: them—given_ the literary 
skill which Miss Struther has taken’ such ‘pains to acquire— 
essayists of the first water. They are always looking for that 
glass slipper. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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True 
Humanism 


By 
JACQUES MARITAIN 
(10s. 6d. net) 


“True Humanism is a prophetic book.”—The 


Times Literary Supplement. 


“Maritain is one of the great minds of our time, 
fair, without bitterness, and of brilliant power.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 


“Here is a work of the first importance. The 
pages reveal a mind of the highest calibre.”— 
The Church Times. 


“Imagine my impudence,’ wrote Sir Hugh 
Walpole in the Daily Sketch, “in recommending 
a book with so stiff a title! I do so for two 
reasons—one that it is beautifully translated, the 
other that it is a work of the first importance.” 


* DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE (21s. net) by 
the same author was praised by Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad in The New Statesman and Nation for its 
“scope and grandeur.” 


GEOFFREY BLES 
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TO REMIND YOU 


that twenty-nine Nelson Discussion Books have 
now been published—of which the latest are 
listed below. A postcard to the Publishers will 
bring you an attractive descriptive Guide to 
the Series. 


Nelson’s, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


THE COUNCILLOR 
A. N. C. Shelley 


If you have achieved municipal honours or aspire to them— 
or if you are a ratepayer without such ambitions, you will be 
interested in this lucid explanation of the duties and legal 
status of urban district councillors. 


NATURE & THE RAMBLER 
W. R. Calvert 


If you want to add enjoyment to a country walk by a greater 
curiosity in your surroundings, put in your pocket this 
remarkable little book with its verbal and pictorial pointers 
to what otherwise you would have passed unseen. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Aylmer Vallance 


If your refrigerator or vacuum-cleaner will one day be your 
own or if your interest in the ‘“* Never-Never "’ System is 
purely objective, you will want to read this book, with its 
useful commentary on Miss Wilkinson’s new Bill. 


BRITISH ROADS 
Geoffrey Boumphrey 


If you believe that the meandering routes of yesteryear are 
unsuited to modern traffic in peace or war; if you want 
pungent criticism of to-day’s road problems,.with a succinct 
history of our highways, here it is. 


THE CHANGING VILLAGE 
F. G. Thomas 


If you have been listening to Mr. Thomas’s B.B.C. Talks, 
‘“* Town and Country,’’ you will be more particularly anxious 
to read his searching analysis of the new relationship between 
urban and rural areas which modern life has brought into 
being. “ 


THE NEW SWEDEN 


Bjarne Braatoy 


If you would like to know how a country can adopt a good 
measure of nationalization without forfeiting a free-and-easy 
democratic society, you will be glad to read about Sweden’s 
recovery from the world crisis. 


NELSON'S 


DISCUSSION BOOKS 
Each 2/- net 


General Editors: 
Richard Wilson, D.Litt., and A. J. J. Ratcliff, M.A. 
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EXILES Count Huyn, who comes of an Austrian family of mili — 
My Double and I: Sentimental Adventures. By Nikolai traditions, served in the Austro-Hungarian Navy for tex Years 
" Gade, Cahn. wees as a young man. After the War (and some ups and down 


Tragedy of Errors: The Chronicle of a European. By he soon found himself Press attaché to the Austrian legation 
Count Hans Huyn. With 16 illustrations. (Hutchinson in Warsaw. Later he represented the semi-official Germ, 


Ios. 6d.) news agency, the Wolff-Bureau, and was again Press attaché 
I Want to be a Success. By Peter Opie. Illustrated. (Michael jin Warsaw—but this time to the German Legation, When 
Joseph. 15s.) the Nazis came into power he resigned from this post, be 


By the Wayside. By Harry Tighe. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) oyt of sympathy with the movement. In 1934 he o 
Mr. Gussky was born a Russian, and, in spite of his ac- appointed Press attaché to the Austrian legation in London, 
quired British nationality, where writing is concerned a where he worked with Baron (now Sir George) Franckensteiy 
Russian ke remains. He has a natural aptitude for writing, up to the Anschluss. 

and he knows his job. My Double and I is an account of a Count Huyn has plenty to say about Poland and Eastem 
journey to Mexico made on a tramp steamer, followed by a Europe generally, a part of the world with which citcyp. 
description of the author’s life when he arrived in that stances and family connexions have made him familiar, y, 
country. Mr. Gubsky tries to explain the sort of person gives a good idea of the exceedingly complicated problems 
he is, the sort of career he has had, what it feels like to have which abound in that neighbourhood. There is, howeye 
no country, and how all these things have bearing on his visit another side of Tragedy of Errors that should not be oe. 
to Mexico. On the whole he is successful. The Russo- looked. It is a statement of the point of view of a Right. 
Mexico-American family are well worth reading about. When wing opponent of Herr Hitler’s Government. The autho, 


he gets on to the subject of his love affairs, what is wrong an “enlightened” nationalist, by no means unconscious ¢ di 
with the World, and the Infinite, he is less entertaining ; but the implications of belonging to the Teutonic race as well x th 
these are generally admitted to be matters which make heavy being a patriotic Austrian, gives his reasons for his disapproval lo 
demands on the reader’s attention whoever the writer may of the Nazi régime. He does this with moderation, and j 

be. It is facts that Mr. Gubsky is good about: what it is distinctly critical of Herr Schuschnigg and others. But at the ve 


like to live by your pen in a foreign country ; how the Mexi- same time the book is a reminder that all the opposition to 
van ruins struck him; what is pleasant and what unpleasant the Nazis does not come from the Left ; and that there mug 
in that country. His book is sometimes a shade whimsy, but be Austrian, and indeed German, soldiers, sailors and civil 


it shows a section of life that is uncommon and interesting. servants to whom their present rulers are “the brown bolshe. p 
Count Huyn’s Tragedy of Errors is also a competent piece Viks.” Although the translation is at times a little stiff, Coun al 

of work. Its aim, says the author, is “ by presenting a variety of | Huyn’s book is clearly expressed and well put together, 

reminiscences, observations and impressions, to describe the We now leave the grown-ups and their stuffy pre-occup. “ 

development of a personality.” This makes the sook sound tions with love, art and politics, and enter with Mr, Pete 

as if it were going to turn out to be something on the same Opie the never-never lands of arrested development. Mr. I 


lines as Mr. Gubsky’s. It is, in fact, poles apart, because Opie’s publishers make a lot of play with the fact that he wa 
Count Huyn makes the word “ personality” mean something educated at Eton, and even go so far as to reproduce an Old 


much more closely related to the intellect and to politics— Etonian tie on the wrapper. This is misleading, because he . 

indeed something much more “ official”—than Mr. Gubsky has nothing of the faintest interest to say about the schoo, 

would ever dream of doing. and his chapters on it, dull enough for his school-fellows, wil @ WW 
= be unendurable for others. But, apart from this, I Want § go— 


be a Success has a horror-interest; and it is possible t — 
assure the author that he will be a success—because no one 
could produce quite such a flood of slush at the age of 
eighteen and fail, sooner or later, to make a success of popular 
journalism. The ability to turn out inanities of so concen 


































trated an order at so early an age is no small achievement | For 
There are fine examples of vulgarity and shoddy writing | of 
throughout the book, but for those whose time is short! ae 
recommend the chapter called “ What to Believe? ” . 
“JT am most painfully aware that with people of my own ag 
I do not make a good first impression. I am very naughty, for 
as saan either I am attracted to somebody at first sight, or take an instant 
sesesenitt | oe oe dislike. As I am bad at hiding my feeelings, this does not heb. t A 
eo ae But the real trouble is that I am so acutely shy and self-conscious 
t £3 . 10 ‘ 0 that my natural inclination is to reserve, and so I appear to ke 1 A 
| (Back 9/-) stand-offish; or believing that we have clicked and trying to hide } 
ananee FULL HEICHT my confusion, I talk too much and get so overwhelmed by my 
eisai uncontrollable joy and excitement that they think I must be putting 
age ex it on. This is untrue. I never say what I do not mean, &, 9 |) 
alien Milas &e., &c.” Th 
£4.10.0 By the Wayside is a book of memoirs, apparently by M: Bf)? 
ona ig be Harry Tighe, who calls himself throughout the work, for 2 


Also in Oak. i : 
Carriage Paid Great Britain, S0me unexplained reason, Chard Ellcomb. Mr. Tighe (ot 


Mr. Elicomb) came to England from Australia some forty- | 
four years ago, and a number of books and some plays by 
him are listed opposite the title-page. He has travelled 

widely and enjoyed a varied social life, spent largely among ¢ 
personalities of the theatre. By the Wayside is written in 
a curiously jerky style. Fe 


DWARF OAK 
BOOKCASES 


er ae ie 35/- 

Two rg ey 67/- 
Adjustable Shelves 
Also in Mahogany. 


Carriage Paid Great Britain. 


“He was getting back to self-pity, and it was time he caught T 
his train and returned to the Kentish hospital. He took up his 
cap. He set out. The patch over one eye, the intensity of his 


thought, prevented him from seeing and saluting a superior officer. ies 
The peppery old martinet stopped him, railed at him, accused him | b 
of smoking because he had a pipe in his hand. Chard apologised. | 7 
He was threatened with being reported to his superior ofiicel. } ¢ 
He let the man have his say. He did not tell him he was only 8 fi 
‘ maf 62 CANNON ST., Red Cross man masquerading in a second lieutenant’s uniform a 7 
‘ LIBE AL LTD. LONDON, €.C.4, If you are also His Commandant was his superior officer, and she was a womal. | t 
i Pleas | post free copy of List No. 80. interested in The tribulations of the times made the futility of saluting almost # | 4 


- OFFICE farce.” 
—— FURNITURE ; It is in some ways a sad little book. = 
\ 





ask for List No. 80a. 
ANTHONY POWELL. 
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THE 


TAYLORS 
OF 


ONGAR 


by the great-great-niece of Ann 
and Jane Taylor 


DORIS MARY ARMITAGE 
Illustrated 10/6 net. 


“A delightful book ... The author...has 
drawn her ‘portrait of an English family of 
the 18th and 19th centuries’ with taste and 
loving fidelity.” 


Observer (in an advance editorial). 


“This most satisfying volume.” 
Basil de Selincourt (Observer). 


“This is a most attractive book ... The 
portraits and quotations from the family 


albums are perfectly delightful.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“An excellent account of the intense, full life 

led by the sisters and their close relatives.” 

Church Times. 

W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
and of all Booksellers 




















THE MAKING OF EGYPT 


By SIR FLINDERS PETRIE 
12s. 6d. 
|| For the first time there is presented a continuous history 
| of all the successive civilizations of Egypt during 7,000 
years, the longest view of man’s civic history. The book 
is fully illustrated, to show the many arts that claim con- 
nection with many lands. 


STUDIES 
POPULAR ISLAM 


| A Collection of Papers dealing with the Superstitions 

and Beliefs of the Common People 

By SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, D.D., LL.D. 
With several illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

The student of Islam will never understand the common 
people unless he knows the reasons for their curious 
beliefs and practices. We need accurate knowledge to 
have sympathy and avoid showing contempt for those 

caught in the undertow of superstition. 


HANDBOOK OF 
CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


For Use with the Agreed Syllabus 
Forewords by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY and 
the Rev. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, C.H.,D.D. 4s. 6d. 
The ib of Canterbury says in his foreword : “Thus 
! venture to commend the Handbook to all who have been in 
any way entrusted with the great privilege and responsi- 


The Rev. J. Scott Lidgett says in his Foreword: ‘1 gladly 
| commend the Handbook of Christian Teaching to the care- 
|| ful study of those who are engaged in teaching the Bible. 
| The Handbook makes the conclusions of scholars accessible 
| to teachers, and this in itself meets an urgent need.’ 


| THE SHELDON PRESS, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2. 





bility of taking part in the Christian education of the people.” 
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PAUL 


BRUNTON’S 
The 


INNER 
REALITY 


Big Sales indicate one fact—this 
book fulfils the need of the pre- 
It is Brunton’s most 


and for the first 


sent hour. 
sincere effort, 
time links Yoga Philosophy with 
the Christian Faith. Much that is 
best in the teaching of East and 


West are expressed in this book. 
DEMY &vo.. 12/6 
(Serre) SRG a aN etm 


(JUST PUBLISHED) 


287 pp. 


By the same Author 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODERN CULTURE 


This short thesis will be found particularly valuable 


to students. since it contains a great number of 





comparative quotations from Hindu sources; and 

associates Eastern and Western philosophical 

thought. CROWN 8vo., 92 pp. 3/0 
MORE THAN 


80,000 


COPIES OF PAUL BRUNTON’S 
BOOKS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
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THE BIG SHOTS 
Puzzle for Players. By Patrick Quentin. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Campion and Others. By Margery Allingham. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Necessary Corpse. By R. C. Woodthorpe. (Nicholson 


7s. 6d.) 
By Raymond Chandler. 


and Watson. 
The Big Sleep. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Great Game. By H. C. Bailey. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Four of Hearts. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Altar-Piece. By Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


(Hamish Hamilton. 


They Rang Up the Police. By Joanna Cannan. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 

Death at Dancing Stones. By Mary Fitt. (Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 


The Case of the First Class Carriage. 
(Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder From Three Angles. 

mann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Whispering Ear. By Clyde B. Clason. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


By Carol Carnac. 


By J. Russell Warren. (Heine- 


A LIST containing such revered names as Bailey, Allingham, 
Queen and Woodthorpe should satisfy the most voracious 
detection-fan. For once, however, these big shots are beaten 
to the draw by a comparative unknown. Mr. Quentin’s 
first novel, Puzzle for Fools, was excellent: his new 
one is quite outstanding and will make his name. From 
the moment when Peter Duluth, theatrical producer and ex- 
dipsomaniac, enters the Dagonet Theatre, where the play 
that is to be his great come-back will be staged, we are kept 
screwed up to the top thread of excitement. For there is 
a hoodoo, or jinx, upon the Dagonet Theatre, and also a 
genuine plot to prevent Troubled Waters reaching its opening 
night. Faces appear in a dressing-room mirror when no one 
is looking into it: a Siamese cat conveys a disagreeable mes- 
sage to the cast: a statuette of the leading lady turns into a 
Thrawn Janet. This, and much more, brings the natural 
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excitability of Duluth’s players to the very edge of mats, 
hysteria. Mr. Quentin’s characters are boldly drawn, and he 
builds up to a climax which is both moving and Psycho, 
logically right. 

Of Miss Allingham’s short stories it will be enough { 
many readers to know that they are short stories by Mig 
Allingham. JIn nine of them the .admired Mr. Campion 
figures: while the five remaining tales show the author taki 
a rather different slant on crime. I would especially com, 
mend that excellent little puzzle, The Case of the French, 
man’s Gloves; a grim kidnapping story, The Case Of the 
Longer View ; and—of the non-Campions—I: Didn’ Work 
Out, which has all the tang of the oid music-hall stage, The 
next two books on my list are thrillers. Mr. Woodth 
does not show the same touch here as in the straight detec. 
tive-novel, though several of his episodes are really exciting, 
The Necessary Corpse centres upon a_ twentieth-centyy 
Whiteley, who is driven underground by some gunmen ove 
from America after his blood. The author enlivens his bog 
with a number of political comments which have only mo. 
rate relevance to the piot, but make it clear that he personally 
will stand for a dictatorship neither of the Left nor of the 
Right. He also goes on, in rather a puffing-billy manne, 
about corduroy trousers, which he informs us are the regular 
uniform of the “ progressive intellectual.” I must go out and 
buy some. The Big Sleep, as its title suggests, is America 
and very, very tough after the Thin Man fashion. Almog 
everyone in the book, except the detective, is either a crook 
or wonderfully decadent, and the author spares us no blushes 
to point out just how decadent they are. “ We’re all grifters” 
says one of them. The action is tightly knit and fast-moving, 
however, and there is some charming dialogue. 

In The Great Game Mr. Bailey relates the story of the 
Hurst iniquity, Reggie Fortune’s most difficult case. It 
‘certainly the most difficult of his cases for the reader to follow, 
for Reggie jigs up and down from one facet of the investiga. 
tion to another, and has infected several of the characters 
with his own verbal idiosyncrasy. At least six of them, for 
instance, make use of the curious idiom, “I am not to..” 
(as in “I am not to congratulate you on the results”). There 
are some good characters, though, not least the very hard 
bitten Mr. Ive from the Public Prosecutor’s Office ; the plot 
is extremely complex, but scrupulously fair ; there is a generous 
allowance of corpses and a gripping climax; and our old 
friend Clunk makes some outrageous charges against the 
police. Mr. Queen, like Mr. Chandler of The Big Sleep, takes 
us to Los Angeles. Wacky, as we all know, are the inhabitants 
of that town, I doubt if they can be quite as wacky as Mr. 
Queen makes them here. The plot hinges upon a feu 
between two families of famous screen actors. Their quarrels 
are not quite credible ; but as soon as we get to murder, Mr. 
Queen is in his stride again and offers us a rare puzzle. 

Miss Royde Smith and Miss Cannan here turn from the 
straight novel to the novel with a crime interest. Miss Royde 
Smith’s story of the devoted church-worker who is also 
homicidal maniac, though a little long-winded and slow in 
development, perhaps, from the point of view of the detection- 
fan, has some really creepy moments. She understands how 
one sharp, incongruous detail can affect our nerves more than 
pages of screams and bloodshed. They Rang Up the Police 
contains some good character studies and more detective pro- 
cesses than The Altar-Piece. Unfortunately, detection and 
character are not thoroughly integrated ; they alternate, rathet 
than develop out of each other. Also, the murderer can bt 
spotted too easily by those who have learnt the knack; and 
surely this person would, in fact, have been satisfied with the 
mere phantasy of murder? 

Death at Dancing Stones features a millionaire, his e& 
tourage, his castle on the coast, and his habit of playing with 
a searchlight. Miss Fitt’s books always have a tang of their 
own; but here I thought too much evidence was held up 
till late in the narrative. Miss Carnac’s novel is detectivally 
sounder, if less brilliant in atmosphere. The plot is most 
ingenious, though the murderers’ modus operandi was surely 
a bit precarious. Mr. Warren offers us an elaborate spool: 
plot, which I saw through instantly; if his criminal give 
himself away too easily, his detective is an able logician. The 
Whispering Ear contrives a problem out of identical twits; 
its hero is one of those infuriating creatures who will not 
own up to the police. NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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EASTER 


The best of all gifts, for Easter or any 
occasion, is a book. If you are not quite 
sure what to choose, then be on the safe 
side and send a Book Token which, says 
J. B. PRIESTLEY, “‘ removes the one great 
drawback to giving books as presents.” 


4 


BOOK TOKENS are obtainable and exchangeable 
at most bookshops. Prices from 3/9 including 
the attractive greeting card. 
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America Now 
edited by HAROLD E. STEARNS 

An inquiry into present-day civilisation in the 
United States, covering the Arts, Business and 
Labour, Science and Industry, Politics, Educa- 
tion, Types of Living, Health, Race and Re- 
ligion. An exceedingly stimulating panorama 
of current activities.—The Scotsman. 

12s. 6d. net. 


March of the Iron Men 
by ROGER BURLINGAME 

This is a book of extraordinary interest. It 
approaches history from the technological side 
with results that add greatly to our under- 
. an excellently 
book.—The 

16s. net. 


standing of our own society . 
written and lavishly illustrated 


Glasgow Herald. 


A New Birth of Freedom 


by NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


The following chapter headings are some of the 
subjects discussed in this timely book :— 
Government, Servant or Master; Government 
by Decree ; Dictatorship and Design ; Back to 


Self Government; In Pursuit of Ideals. 


1os. 6d. 
SCRIBNERS 




















CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION PROFESSOR C. D. BROAD 


ON THINGS IN THEMSELVES 
PROFESSOR H. F. HALLETT 


THE AESTHETIC DOCTRINES OF 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER LORD LISTOWEL, Ph.D. 


PHILOSOPHY AS ACTION PROFESSOR J. W. SCOTT 


DISCUSSION : PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S MODES 
OF THOUGHT PROFESSOR W. G. DE BURGH 
PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY: PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 
New Books. 


Annual subscription 14s. net, post free. 


Institute Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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SIDELIGHTS | 
FRomM THE SURGERY 


Human experiences in the consulting-room by 
Professor Serge Voronoff and six other world- 
renowned Doctors. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ There are 
seven papers that will interest 
ayriie «as well as doctors.” 

THE DOCTOR: “ 
tributors . . interesting coilec- See al 
Ldinburgh Citizen, ete. 


TIMESLITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 
“Eminent surgeons . . I 
relationship between doctor ané 
patients.”’ 


so Illustrated London News, 


Celebrated con- 


tion... miraculous atinosphere.” 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 
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| Brilliant NEW Pocket Size Monthly 












OF CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 





Contents of First Number include: 


THE GERMAN SUBMARINE MENACE 

THE “AXIS”? IN SOUTH AMERICA 

FOCH AND THE LESSON OF THE PARROT 
WHAT ITALY WANTS AT SUEZ—AND WHY 
HANDS OFF THE UKRAINE ! 

MAGNIFIED TWENTY THOUSAND TIMES 
OF BEAUTY AND THE NUDE 

WHO MAKES THE VATICAN POLITICS? 
REBUILDING ROME’S AFRICAN EMPIRE 
CANADA FALLS INTO STEP 

CHINA’S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 
“TOP DOG” DIPLOMACY 

THE THOUGHT-READING CAMERA 
INTELLECTUALS IN EXILE 

LEGENDS.OF UNKNOWN MEXICO 
TELEVISION TRIUMPHS 

BLOOD-SPORTS AND HYPOCRISY 

AND 22 OTHER TOPICS 
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— 
CURRENT LITERATURE the preservation of their accumulations, they established 

system of intermarriage so narrow and unwholesome that ; BIN 
PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE IN THE —— Lord gece thee but four great-grandparents, Mr A A T 

WORLD WAR oth is more particularly concerned with the three brother 10 

who cut so large a figure in society from the seventies until th 
By Harold D. Lasswell war. | Of these three, the first Lord Rothschild was an ‘ This . 

Fei ‘ i ; imaginative financier and an offensive man. Alfred Was blen 
This is undoubtedly a suitable time for the reprint of elegant bachelor, whose life was one long endeavour to k — 
Propaganda Technique in the World War (Kegan Paul, pace with his income. Leopold was an amiable )  maximur 


10s. 6d.), on account not only of the general topical interest turf. They lived in hideous houses, and gave fabulous Of the utmost 


of the subject, but also, in particular, of the book’s treatment but the magnificence of their lives is hard to find. Thebot principle 
of German propaganda in America. Its chief fault during the adorned with the New-Court type of anecdote (“ What is in an apP 


War was a certain didactic stiffness which prevented it from security? ” “The British Government.” “Tell Mr te Wernick 
seizing its opportunities. This fault can scarcely be imputed that the four millions he requires will be placed to th Israel is exter 
to the vropaganda of the Nazis, and yet the results can of the Khedive tomorrow”). For those who enjoy the iin ona 
scarcely be said to be more satisfactory from the German of this sort of power, Mr. Roth’s book will have a ms cONVEN 
point of view. This, in turn, lends added point—especially charm; but most readers will find it profoundl : are ave! 
since Professor Lasswell is himself American—to the analysis : profoundly depreding ag 
which he makes of the factors of a permanent nature which 

render the United States receptive of British and unreceptive ADVENTURES OF AMERICA, 1857-1909 The Gl 
of German propaganda. Apart from this source of interest, By John A. Kouwenhoven showroor 
Professor Lasswell’s history of War propaganda makes a : : : ; hewn 
number of important points, not a few of them exposing ales age ag people like picture-books, and M;, 

defects in Allied as well as German propaganda methods. ogres oo bony compiled an admirable one (Harper) es 
And his classification of the three types of propaganda control _!28-_6 rom the files of Harper’s Weekly. Perhaps the ver 

—the American, with unified control ; the British, with dif- merits of Harper’s Weekly lessen its interest for British reader; es 


for the famous illustrated weekly was remarkably doctrinair 
for a journal of its type. It was Republican and reformiy gi 
and, while that makes its appeal all the greater to American, i 
may diminish it for British readers, for whom, as the name ¢ 
Boss Tweed means little, the art of Thomas Nast may no 
mean much. But in the main this is a most lively record of 


ferent fields of propaganda allotted to separate propaganda 
departments ; and the German, of departments carrying on 
propaganda for their own special purpose without co-ordi- 
nation except by Press conferences—and of the uses and defects 
of each method, is particularly useful. 


American (and modern) life. We have not only dramat 
THE MAGNIFICENT ROTHSCHILDS pictures of the Civil War, but pictures of the romantic a 
By Cecil Roth in the Wild West, when the buffalo was still darkening the 


, : d prairie and the Indian was not a mere Hollywood prop. There 
Mr. Cecil Roth is a careful and thorough researcher, with are the usual comic contrasts of dress, the contrasts which, if 


a wide knowledge of the Jewish background; but in The they fail to chasten women, at least gratify the masculin 
Magnificent Rothschilds (Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) he has put his pollen’ sense of superiority. There Be wd early Pullman 
gifts to unprofitable use. There is nothing magnificent about and the early bathing costumes that displayed such a decent h 
his subject. The early Rothschilds acquired such skill in the regard for the modesty of mankind. There is a picture of a Yak R 
handling of money that they forgot what it was for. Their prom long before the too-famous visit of Mrs. Dorothy Parker, 
charities had to be administered by a bureau. Their expendi- the glories of Brooklyn bridge, and the horrors of the domestic 
ture was gross, insipid, and tasteless. Simply out of anxiety for architecture of the gilded age. The commentary is lively and 
= are = ; intelligent. John Brown is treated a little too kindly, Sheridan 
a little too harshly; the statement that “the most powerful 
leaders in Congress would gladly have abetted” Lincoln’ 
murder is going beyond even Mr. Eisenschiml’s bold hypo- 
thesis. Among many treasures, one reader appreciated most 
highly the picture of the Stock Exchange in 1894, which shows 
us “ Father ” (Clarence Day, Senior) in a typical attitude. 


OUR BIBLE AND THE ANCIENT 
MANUSCRIPTS 


By Sir Frederic Kenyon 


When Sir Frederic Kenyon published his well-known book 
on the history of the Bible in 1895, it became at once a 
standard authority., But so much has been discovered about 
the Biblical texts that his fourth edition (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 10s. 6d.) is virtually a new book. The early Biblical 
papyri which Sir Frederic has been active in editing wert 
unknown in 1895 ; since then they have revolutionised textul 
studies not only in relation to the controversy between the 
Western, Byzantine, and other types of text, but also by show- 
** When should I decarbonize? .. .” ing that the familiar Greek of the New ‘Testament was 

; emphatically not Attic Greek. Moreover, we know much mort 
about the chief Greek uncial MSS. and about the non-Hellenic { 








“il| 





““Is my oil pressure correct? .. .” 








Dues — cleaner ever need versions of the Bible. All this knowledge, old and new, is 
attention?’ ... gathered up and set forth most lucidly in this excellent book 
. these and a hundred other little Sir Frederic Kenyon illustrates the value of textual criticism 
problems are always cropping up in the by citing a number of the more notable variants between 
mind of the conscientious car owner. MSS. of different types. He ends his book as before with 4 
How satisfying to feel that, at your elbow chapter on the Vulgate in the middle ages and with two 
as it were, is the technical expert, ready admirable chapters on the English MS. and printed Bibles. 
to answer every query and to help you to His rejoinder to Cardinal Gasquet’s theory that there was n0 
overcome any motoring difficulty. Wycliffite Bible is polite but crushing, and his comparison of 
Such expert knowledge is yours for the the Authorised and Revised Versions—the one for reading and 
asking from P.T.A.B.—Price’s Technical the other for study—has been confirmed by time. There are 
Advisory Bureau. Whatever your motoring twenty-eight photographs of MSS. 
problem or difficulty—do not hesitate to put 
it bears P.T.A.B. It will cost you aaa THE DUTCH BARGE DOG 
and you will have the benefit of experience i 
that goes back to the earliest days ponent A By Alice Gatacre 
The Keeshond, Wolf Spitz, Grand Loulou—or even Over 











~ weight Pomeranian, if you would prefer the name used by 
brik bs PRICE’S TECHNICAL ADVISORY BUREAU, Queen Victoria for her champion Windsor Marco—first made 
PRICES LUBRICANTS LTD., LONDON, S.W.II its mark when, towards the end of the eighteenth centuty, 

5 i supporters of William of Orange branded their nationalist, 
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D UTILITY ; 

10 STU DY Es 

This. handsome “Elastic’ Bookcase will 

blend harmoniously with any furnishing 

gcheme. The Secretaire Unit combines 

maximum utility and comfort with the 

utmost saving in space. The “Unit” A 

principle enables it to be get ge - FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY. 

iate arrangement o obe- / 

Brie bookcases. The construction § SHORT SEA VOYAG ES 
is extremely sturdy, and only the finest m - 

seasoned timber is used. rom Liverpool to 

CONVENIENT PAYMENT PLAN.—Many models | {2 GIBRALTAR for TANGIER 
gre available for as little as 2/6a week. Write fF MARSEILLES for RIVIERA EGYPT 

for Catalogue 37E. wiih seas il ° s 

t No. 9 In Oak £10.15s., ahogany »tie., Z " 
ee” olmak its IDEAL HOME | EGYPT - - Inclusive Tours 
The GLOBe-WERNICKE Co. Ltd. | EXHIBITION 

ooms—London : 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; | Stand No. 72 26 DAYS AT SEA: 6 DAYS CAIRO: 
ae rictoria St .§.W.1. Manchester: '3Victoria St. Ground Floor. | 
Return Fare - £45 
eer ~ | 8-DAY CONTINENTAL and 
4 COASTAL CRUISES 


GARDEN & LAWN 
CATALOGUE FREE 
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returning via the 
North of Scotland and the Western Isles or 
the Straits of Dover and the English Channel. 


war 
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Ere Sige 


Leave London alternate Saturdays, 
arriving Liverpool Sunday morning. 


FARES : 10 Guineas to 12 Guineas. 
Including Third Class Rail Fare Liverpool|Tilbury or equivalent. 


Literature and all information from : 
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MARTINS BANK SUL DING AK 
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Any Book 


wherever advertised or re- 


viewed can be — obtained 
through any of W. H. Smith 
& Son’s 1500 shops and railway 


bookstalls. There is an Express 


Service for books that have 


to be specially ordered. 


WwW. Hi. 
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BOOKBINDERS 
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ENGLAND AND WALES 
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JOIN THIS 
fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted acmiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £300,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Hon. Treasurer. 








Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


























BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 8.0.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER = CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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Get us outf 





They are calling to 
YOU! 


THERE are in Germany to-day 600,000 souls — including 
well over 100,000 Christians and 70,000 children — who in 
the name of ‘racial purity’ are practically denied the right to 
live. They are subjected to every form of indignity and depriva- 
tion, and the least of their sufferings is that they are on the brink 
of starvation. 

Ir you will realise this, you will understand why the Lord 
Baldwin Fund for Refugees is imploring you to help get them out 
quickly. For, if they are not rescued soon, it may be too late. 

TuEsE refugees are only being given sanctuary here until they 
can be settled permanently in a land of freedom overseas. They 
will not be allowed to take the jobs of our own workers at home. 

SenD what you can as soon as you can. There never was a 


more urgent call on your humanity. 


TEAR OUT THIS FORM NOW 


| Here is my gift to the Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees. | 


Name 





Oe roec cers esce reve eccccccsecce seco oslo cece cece eceeceseccoe cece secs seed eveoesccccocosesececeseecooeccs (Sp.15.4.9) 
CT ee eng CAN ae IN ag yom with your 
4 at ¢ é E in 
| Amount i 4 | Se eoune: or post it with ie | 
by cash/cheque/postal or money order. or postal order to The Lord Baldwin 
(Please write in‘BLOCK CAPITALS and cross 
out the inapplicable words.) 


ee 





Fund, Bloomsbury House, London, 
W.C.1.Cheques etc. should be crossed 
and made out as follows :— | 


| LORD BALDWIN FUND FOR REFUGEES 


The Executive Committee consists of representatives nominated by the Church of England, the Roman | 


l Catholic Church, the Federal Council of Free Churches, the Church of Scotland, the Jewish Community, 
——— << — es ee Ge a eee ee oes cee nes aad 


This advertisement is one of a series issued by the Committee of the 
Lord Baldwin Fund to tell the public about its aims and activities, 
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democratic opponents as Keezen. In The Keeshond (Coun, 
Life, 7s. 6d.) Mrs. Gatacre reproduces the design of g con. 
temporary glass cup which shows a Keeshond lifting one | 
disdainfully against the trunk of a symbolic orange tree. N 
expounds, indeed, the whole history of the Keeshond (Whose 
name, incidentally, seems to be derived not from Kade 
Quay, nor from Kaas Cheese, but from Caesar, the Dutch 
equivalent of Fido) from its earliest appearance in 5099 BC. 
as Canis Familiaris Palustris to its ultimate acceptance in 1926 
by the English Kennel Club as a distinct breed; and she has 
achieved her historical summary with remarkable skill, Thy 
relevant points which distinguish the different strains of Spitz. 
hund—the difference, e.g., between the Belgian and Duta 
Barge Dog, between the Zwerg Spitz and the Loulou Naip_ 
need to be defined with a rigorous precision; the more 0 a5 
with the exception of G. M. Hicks’ Pomeranian, there hy 
been hitherto no comprehensive work on the subject, The 
main body of the book contains a detailed comparison of the 
standard points required by different European. Keeshond 
Clubs, and a case history of all the recorded Keeshond families 
in England. 


LIVING ABROAD 
By Norval Richardson 


“It was a marvellous night—still and cold and clear, }t 
was exactly like a Christmas card come to life. It was the 
sort of night that demanded lighted candles and red apples 
and carols. Thank heaven there were instead—at least«in 
the hotel—jazz and caviare.” That is how Mr. Richardson 
writes about Christmas night in Switzerland. And _ that,is 
how he writes about his life in Paris, on the Riviera, in 
Brittany, Normandy, Florence and the other places where 
Americans congregate. It is the frank admission of the 
writer’s preferences that distinguishes Living Abroad (Cassell 
8s. 6d.) from the usual run of autobiographies by Americans 
in Europe. There is a sort of easy charm about his little 
stories, his bits of gossip about celebrities, his chatter about 
flats, hotels, servants and food that turns what would other- 
wise be an irritating piece of smartness into quite a pleasant 
entertainment. Mr. Richardson must be congratulated on 
making a readable book out of a set of experiences that are, 
in themselves, of no interest whatever, except perhaps to 
other Americans living abroad. 


THE CALL OF THE SIREN 
By Alexander Polovtsoff 


Naples is the least known of all the great Italian cities. 
Its importance in the history of Italian art has not been 
generally recognised and many of its treasures have never 
been written about, notably some 1are specimens of Gothic 
architecture. Some of them are hidden away in dark back- 
streets, and the task of preserving them and making them 
known has so far been neglected. Perhaps Mr. Polovtsoffs 
book (Selwyn and. Blount, ros. 6d.) will awaken interest in 
them. It deserves to, for he has gone deeply into the actual 
and historical by-ways of the city, and here presents a fasci- 
nating survey of his finds. In his intreduction Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell writes that “in architecture and painting he has men- 
tioned everything that is of importance,” and certainly no 
other book deals with Neapolitan art so fully. But though 
art is its main subject, the author also deals in some detail 
with the general history of Naples, from mythological times 
to the fall of the Bourbon kings. 


PORTRAIT OF SOCRATES 
By Sir R. W. Livingstone 


This book (Oxford University Press, 6s.) is a compendium 
for the common reader who does not know Greek. The 
Apology, Crito, and Phaedo are supplied in translation 
(mainly Jowett), and all excessively metaphysical passages are 
printed in smaller type than the rest of the text, so that those 
interested mainly in the portrait of Socrates provided by 
Plato don’t have to rack their brains over discussions about 
Being, and those who want philosophy can find it “< 
Sir Richard Livingstone’s notes are terse and adeguate: | € 
also inserts summaries of the argument at different points 
throughout each dialogué, so that the Greekless reader - 
never be at sea. In a long introduction he says all that su 
a reader requires to know about the historical and a 
sophical background of the dialogues, and ee 
different interpretations which have been . suggeste ’ 
Socrates’ character. For schools, adult classes, &c., this 
book should be extremely useful. It is an experiment: . it 
succeeds, others will be published on similar lines. The idea 
is cegtainly well worth encouragement. 
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continue their generous work. 


We ash for your help 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
institutions in this country. You have no doubt contributed to some of 
previous oceasions; they beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of further funds to 

May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 
to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue? 
acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the institutions concerned. 
Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, or send 
something to the institutions individually if you prefer. 


those mentioned below on 


We shall gratefully 
Please make out your cheque to the 




















Can Vou Imagine 2 


Can you imagine anyone heart- 
less enough to ill-treat this little 
child? . 
treated by her own parents until 
the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
intervened to secure for her a 
happy life. During 1938 the 
Society helped 121,505 child 
victims of neglect or cruelty, an 
average of nearly 


2,337 CHILDREN AWEEK 








Will you take an active interest 


by becoming an “ Annual 
Member,” contributing 20/-, or a 





Write to the Director, William 
J. Elliott, O.B.E. 


VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C.2. 





. . Yet she was cruelly” 

















NO ONE 


IS IMMUNE FROM DEAFNESS 


| Few realise the disabilities of deafness, but countless 
numbers know by experience of its terrible handicaps 
in social and business life. It isolates and often leads 
to unemployment and want. 

This National Institute works to prevent or minimise 
these ills in the lives of those who are more or less 
deaf. Thousands are benefited every year. 


@ If you, who hear, would like to share in this work, the Institute 
needs and would gladly welcome your support. Send your donation 
or subscription to the Secretary, J. R. Jennings, B.A. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
: FOR THE DEAF 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 

















8,250 DESTITUTE GIRLS and BOYS are being cared for in 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


“ PLEASE SEND A 
— SPECIAL EASTER 
GIFT OF 


10/- 


which will feed one 
child for a fortnight. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), 
payable Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, should be sent to 


22 BARNARDO HOUSE, 


STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, E.i. 














SERVING THE POOR 
IN EAST LONDON 


94 YEARS’ WORK FOR THE NEEDY 


Free Meals, Homes for Aged Women, Relief for the 
Crippled and Delicate, Medical Relief, etc. 


Funds Urgently Required for Extension of Care for 
Undernourished Children and Babies. 


Kindly send an Easter Gift to 
MR. FRANK A. SCARR, 


KING EDWARD INSTITUTION 
& GOOD SHEPHERD MISSION 


17, Three Colts Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E.2 


WE ALSO REACH THE DOCKLAND POOR AT OUR DARBY 
STREET BRANCH, STEPNEY, E.1. 


Patrons: His Majesty THE KING, Her Majesty QUEEN MARY. 
President: Sir John Niven. Treasurer: Arthur Burns, Esq. 





























Will YOU lend us a hand? 
MISS WESTON’S 
RESTS 


ROYAL SAILORS’ 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


(1881) —_____ (1876) 
Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E.. LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 





and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual 
and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of 
our Sailors. 222,695 sleepers accommodated last year. 
Attendances—Concerts, &c., 31,822; Meetings, 95,149; 
Visits made by our Workers to Ships, Hospitals and Sick 
Bays, 5,126. 

gacies are a most welcome help. 


Contributions,’ which will be gratefully acknowledged, should be sent 
, to the Hon. Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
Cheques, etc., should be crossed National Provincial Bank, Ltd., 


Portsmouth. 








Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to the Lady Superintendent. 


——— 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea- 














—<—_cnnnnams 





aster Outlook .... 


Dark, gloomy, miserable—for the poorest and neediest Slum 
dwellers of ‘‘ Darkest East London.’’ Hunger, hardship, depres- 
sion, despair, sadden and devitalise the lives of Hundreds of pale, 
worn-out men, women and children in this area of Heartache. 
Severe Winter weather, and then the dreaded “Influenza ’’ 
Epidemic have left many in weakened state. 


SALMON LANE MISSION 


(Conder St., Limehouse, London, E.14) 


(in its 49th Year’s Voluntary and Accredited Voluntary Work 
and ‘“‘ Labours of Love ’’) 


Pieads for a special Easter “ Thank-offering” for your 

own many Blessings. Our essential Relief Work, daily 

Ministrations, Distribution of Firing, Easter Eggs and 
Flowers for the Aged and Sick sorely require support. 


Kindly send a Generous gift to E. Percy Dennis, Hon. Supt. Minister, 


rl 57, Ethelbert Gardens, Ilford, Essex. Thank you ! 
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MOTORING 


The Greatest Joy of All 

There is nothing the possession of a car gives us to com- 
pare with that boundless freedom of the roads of the world 
which we call touring—a dull phrase concealing all the joys 
that lie within the grasp of no other adventurers except ex- 
plorers: the freedom physical and spiritual which not even 
they can always attain. A man in his car on the other side of 
the Channel is bound, if he chooses, by no ties save the needs 
of his car itself. So long as he has the money to buy petrol 
and oil, he is, I think, the person the most to be envied today. 


The whole business from beginning to end is, if you have 
only a little imagination, one of pure joy. The preparations 
themselves, the careful weighing and packing of luggage, the 
buying of maps, the studying of routes which will naturally 
be altered times without number, the visit to the touring 
department of the R.A.C. to get the car’s papers and accom- 
modation (this place is one of the most deeply enthralling 
offices in the world), the final glance at the map of Europe 
with a dozen new courses mentally pricked out as alterna- 
tives, the drive down to the sea, the embarkation and the 
landing on some foreign quay—all these things count almost 
as much as the journey itself. 


On the Roads of the World 


Last year more people than ever carried their cars to the 
Continent. Every inch of accommodation by all routes 
across the sea was taken for months on end, and this year 
it seems likely that the rush will be even greater. As 
motorists we have become definitely world-conscious—if you 
will forgive the jargon—and people who only a few years 
ago regarded a drive to Brittany as the summit of their 
ambition, as well as an undertaking fraught with every risk 
possible, today make their plans to drive to Sicily and other 
remote places with no more doubt than they would arrange 
to go to the Isle of Wight. The great historical highways 
of Europe, stretching east, west, north and south, have 
become to them as familiar, at least in anticipation if not in 
fact, as the Bath Road, and the crossing of frontiers, the 
journey through strange countries, is as exciting to them as 
the rising of the curtain to children at their first play. 


Where There are no Politics 


If things go as they seem likely to, the roads within their 
practica: compass are limitless or at least bounded only by 
choice. And in this connexion it is worth remarking how 
very little a political situation affects the peace of these lucky 
travellers. The nations may rage together in print, but the 
people you meet on the roads take no share in these slanging 
matches. With the worst being said to, about and by our- 
selves, Italy, Germany or anybody else, you can, or at least 
you could until this year, drive everywhere you chose and 
be received everywhere with the same courtesy and welcome 
and genuine good feeling as you have always been. When 
sanctions were in force and Mr. Gayda was at the top of his 
form in virulent abuse of everything English and most things 
French, I drove about 1,000 miles in Italy without hearing a 
word of it or coming across any sign that the countries were 
not the best of friends, as indeed in a personal sense they 
were and still are. International politics do not affect the 
traveller by road. 


The Right Time for it 

It is time to be getting ready for that tour. The best 
months for travelling to the South of Europe are April, May 
and June, before the crowd of strangers descends upon the 
roads and wayside inns. The weather is usually ideal for 
the purpose, neither too hot nor too cold, the countryside 
everywhere is at its most brilliant, and if snow still blocks the 
higher passes of the mountains until the beginning of June, 








the inconvenient stuff does beyond question enliven the pic 
tures you see at every mile through the wind-screep, Even 
if the big rush has begun you need really not trouble yourself 
about it, at least so far as the actual travelling on the high- 
ways is concerned. The various popular resorts, such as the 
Riviera, Italian Lakes, one or two places in Switzerland and 
SO on, are quite likely to be busy, but that only means thy 
you will see large numbers of your fellow-travellers whey 
you halt in a town. 





The Days of the Grand Tour 


One of the unforgettable experiences of beginning yoy 
tour in France, one which can never fail to impress you, is 
the perfectly inexplicable fact that while you may land x 
Boulogne in a crowd of 30 or 40 cars, within 10 miles of 
the town they will have all gone out of sight and hearing, | 
do not know where they go to, but they disperse and spread 
out and disappear in a manner which you have to motor a 
home regularly in order to appreciate. Immediately after 
starting up your engine, Customs formalities fulfilled and 
the freedom of the road handed to you in the form of you 
papers, you get that feeling which is worth all the others in 
the world, of being a real explorer. You are alone with 
your thoughts and ambitions. Flashing kilometre stone 
and direction posts bear the most exciting names, the most 
impressive distances, and you are able in the utmost comfort 
to imagine yourself back in the days when people made the 
Grand Tour in travelling chaises and thought nothing of the 
drive from Edinburgh to Rome. In spirit you are living in 
the most picturesque decade of the eighteenth century. 


Where the News is True 


Today more than at any other time is a tour abroad an 
essential thing, not necessarily at the sacrifice of exploring 
une’s Own country but, if you like, as an additional means of 
learning about the things that matter. If you drive through 
the countries about which you have been reading all kinds of 
tendentious stuff in the papers, you will within a day or two 
get a far cioser knowledge of the people about whom these 
things are being said than if you had gone by train. You 
will see how they live and what they talk about, and under- 
stand how closely one set of human beings resembles 
another, in what infinitesimal degree their hopes and views 
on life differ: There never was a cliché truer than that 
travelling broadens the mind and there never was a time 
when that travelling was more necessary than today. 


The Best Holiday 


We are a nation of the greatest travellers in the world but, 
practically alone in the world, we are deprived of constant 
and intimate contact with other nations by that narrow strip 
of sea. Our cars, from the smallest and oldest two-seater to 
the largest and newest limousine, make good that loss in the 
easiest as in the most comprehensive manner. You can regard 
it as a holiday, if you like the best holiday that can be 
planned, but a journey by road on the Continent is a great 
deal more than that. You see things as they are for your 
self, and when you come home you have an_ invaluable 
standard by which to judge the things you read. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale ot 
exchange of used cars.] 


March 31, 1939 Marc 
a. a 
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DON’T IDLE—START—GO! 


Latest development in 1939 cars is the 
automatic choke. Cuts down warm- 
ing-up time; lets you drive straight 
off after starting. These conditions 
call for fuel of exceptional volatility. 
Shell, 100% pure and fortified with “re- 


formed’ petrol,isready forthechange. 


SHELL FOR KT 
FOR SHELL 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 
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MAGINE A LAND 
OF TALL PINES 
AND SHINING 
LAKES 


--imagine the setting 
sun burnishing deep fjord 
waters, and you: can 
capture something of the 
spirit of Scandinavia — 
that domain of peace and 
plenty where everyone 
is welcome. 


specimen holidays from 
Summer. programme : 
Scandinavian 


Some 


Capitals 15 days £22 5 
Oslo - : - 10days £10 7 
Sweden and 
Finland 14 days £22 17 
Sweden and 
Isle of Gotland 17 days £25 15 
Copenhagen 8days £10 5 
Ulvik - . - Ildays £15 19 
Scandinavia lh days £31 0 
Norheimsund - Il days £15 17 


Write, call or 
"phone to 81, 
Piccadilly, 
London, W.! 
pa 2873), 

163, Fen- 


DEAN « 


E. 

House 4432), 
& branches, 
or post this 
coupon. 


Unsealed 4d, stamp. 


To DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. a 
7, Blandford Square, London, N.W. 
Please send me programme marked with an 
Continental.. Britain....... 


New World... “Crnises.. 


Name 


Address 


our 


0 
6 


0 | 


0 
6 
0 
6 


)» 


xX. 


. Italian Train Cruise... 








CORSICA, April 17-29. 


(ZERMATT), August 14-26. 
or strennons holiday. 
14-29. 
SWISS WALKING TOUR 
August 28-September 9. 

and ITALIAN LAKES, 
rho a ac. ial 
liday. ‘all or 

ospectus. 


For a restful 


(Engadine), 


Those 
enjouable he 


tour can count upon an 
write for 

Rs 
CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
DUKE STREET HOUSE, 415 OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.1. (Mayfair 5542) 





SPRING AND SUMMER TOURS 


An island of beauty 


and romance. HOLLAND, April 17-22. Mid- 
week tour for picture galleries, museums and 
bulb fields. SCILLY ISLES, April 21-28. A 
bundred or more lovely islands, genial sun- 
shine, spring flowers. YUGOSLAVIA, May 
8-30. Lovely scenery, architecture, peasant 
life and costumes. E ENGADINE, June 
15-29. For Alpine flowers. TAESCH 
(ZERMATT) and SAAS-FEE, June 29- 
July 13. Stupendous scenery. KESWIOK, 
July 14-24. For the Convention. WENGEN 


and LAKES of THUN and BRIENZ, 
July 14-29 and July 31-August 12. SWISS 
WALKING TOUR, August 14-26. TAESCH 


NORWAY, August 


Fjords, mountains, waterfalls and lakes. 


LOTSCHENTAL 
September 1-16. 


illustrated 
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Travel Notes 


SPRING TOURS AND CRUISES 


THE steady increase in popularity of 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland of recent 
years is already making itself felt for the 
1939 holidays, and there is no doubt that 
the quiet, peaceful friendliness of these 
countries is finding more and more 
favour with travellers from Great 
Britain. Each of these. countries is 
beautiful, yet different from the others. 
The beauty of Norway, of course, is of 
the kind which is majestic; that of 
Sweden is quieter and more restful, per- 
haps; Finland, larger in area than England 
and Scotland, is intersected by innu- 
merable rivers and streams, with many 
lakes of remarkable beauty. The Koli 
Heights in Eastern Finland afford magni- 
ficent views; but a new and popular 
development is the opening to tourists 
of Finnish Lapland. All the people of 
Scandinavia welcome very warmly visitors 
from this country; their cities and hotels 
are exceedingly clean and comfortable ; 
the cuisine is good, and of a refreshing 
novelty to those who have not previously 
visited these countries. The Finnish 
Travel Bureau, 7 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, issue an excellent handbook to 
Finland, while the Swedish Travel Bureau, 
21 Coventry Street, London, have several 
interesting handbooks on Sweden as a 
holiday centre. There are a very large 
number of Scandinavian Tours and 
Cruises being offered this year, ranging 
from £5 for 5 days in Sweden, to a 21- 
days’ “ Round the North Cape” tour for 
£38, by Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son. 
Messrs. Dean and Dawson have an inter- 
esting variety of Scandinavian Tours: one, 
of 15 days’ duration, covers the Scandina- 
vian Capitals, the fare being £22 §s., from 
London Another, visiting Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark (2 weeks) costs 
£31; a third, suggests a fortnight’s holi- 
day to the mountains and fjords of 
Western Norway and costs £20 5s. The 
Workers’ Travel Association also have 
seme tempting suggestions, notably a 
motor tour through Western and Central 
Norway. There will be regular depar- 
tures from the beginning of July—the 
earliest date on which some of 


are open to traffic. 
Those who prefer cruising holidays 


have an equally wide choice. The Swedish | 
Travel Bureau suggest a delightful cruise | 
through the Gota Canal, which provides | 


both a first-class holiday and a very in- 
teresting insight into the industries and 
habits of the people. Messrs. Lamport 
and Holt have a cruise to Norway by 


*Vandyck’ on June 17th lasting for 13 
days and costing from 17 guineas. 
The Orient Line — also includes 


Norway amongst its first-class cruises. 


| The Blue Funnel Line have a special 


cruise to Norway and the Baltic, 
sailing from Glasgow on May 6th. 
The “Royal Mail Line announce three 
Spring Cruises. The first, on April 14th, 
is to the Mediterranean and Adriatic: 21 
days from 34 guineas. The second leaves 
on May 6th for the Mediterranean, visit- 
ing Algiers, Cannes, Leghorn (for Pisa), 
Amalfi, Naples and Lisbon: 17 days from 


the | 
mountain roads included in the itinerary | 


— 
Bridge of Sighs, Venice 






For cruising at its best 


‘ATLANTIS’ 


SPRING CRUISES 


AP.14. Mediterranean, Adriatic 
From Southampton, visiting Algiers, 
Syracuse, Venice, Split, Trogir, Kotor, 
Dubrovnik, Malta and Lisbon. 

21 days from 54 gns, 


MAY 6. To the Mediterranean 
From Southampton, visiting Alygiers, 
Cannes, Leghorn (for Pisa), Amalfi 
Naples and Lisbon. 

17 days from 27 gns. 


WHITSUN CRUISE 


MAY 26. From Southampton to Kiel 
Canal, Brunsbutte!l, Holtenau, Kiel and 
Copenhagen. 6 days from 10 gne. 





Summer Cruises, June 
2, 23, July 7, 15, etc. 
Write for ” Zodiac” 
Booklet giving full cruis- 
ing programme for 19339. 


Royal Mail 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., America House, Cockspur 
St. S.W.1 (Whitehall 9646), Royal Mail House 
Leadenhall St, £.C.3 (Mansion House 0522), and 
at Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Cardiff, Glasgow or Local Agents. 


@ FINLAND— 


rm——FOR PEACEFUL HOLIDAYS 
11 Days for £10. 25 Days for £19,183 
Including 4,000 miles of interesting travel. Pt 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK M. 


FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU 







































7, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. ABBey 5300. 




















woRLD ; TRAY EL SERV 1CE 


finest of 
planned. 
ashore and _ afloat, 


countryside — the 


range holidays 


coast 
entire field 


an 


Just indicate on this form the hol 


mation and literature. 





For 1939 Cooks are offering the 
ever 


At Home and Abroad, 


d 


is 


covered at prices which, for sheer 
value, cannot possibly be matched. 


day you are interested in, and we 
will send you the appropriate infor- 


YOUR ‘SHORT CUT’ 


TO THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE! 


Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


I am proposing to make a trip to 








on 










Period of stay........... 





Name 


and shall be glad to have details as to routes, f fares, hotels, etc. 





or about 


Number in party ....cccccnnm 












Address 
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EA TOURS 


| MADEIRA & 
| CAPETOWN 


Travelling. by the well- 
known Ellerman & Bucknall 
liners en route to South 
Africa gives an opportunity 
of an enjoyable sixteen 
days’ tour, ‘allowing six 
days ashore at Madeira, 


FIRST CLASS FARES: 
£10 single, £18 return 
The return voyage to Cape- 
town occupies 45 days, 
allowing five days ashore. 
First Class Return Fare £72 


Sailings from London: 
29%h April, 27th May, 24th June, 






































22nd july, 9th August. 





| Tangier and Marseilles, and 


fllerman & Bucknall 


LINE 


46, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
or Local Agents. 


EASTERN 


A glimzse of the brilliant East, 
visiting new lands, seeing new 
peoples. Such romantic names as 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Egypt, Greece, Tunis, and 
Portugal are included in this ideal 
“spring cruise by the “Voltaire,” 


CRUISE 


sailing from Scuthampton to Gib 





-raltar, Athens, Alexandria (for 
Cairo), Malta, Bizerta (for Tunis), 
and Lisbon. 


APR. 29 : 24 DAYS FROM 35 GNS. 


LAMPORT 
é& HOLT 


Royal Livér Building, Liverpool, 3. 
27, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


SOP 
DRESS 








Just time to book up on the Easter 
cruise, April 6: “Voltaire” from 
Southampton to Mediterran2an. 








| Great Britain. 


| same vessel. 


| Niagara, Toronto and Montreal, 


27 guineas. The third is a Whitsun 
Cruise from Southampton to the Kiel 
Canal and Copenhagen, and leaves 
Southampton on May 26th: 6 days from 
Io guineas. The Bibby Line have a 
series of 8-day coastal cruises visiting 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Hamburg for 
first-class passengers, with fares from 10 
to I2 guineas, and short-sea voyages to 
Gibraltar for Tangier. Marseilles for the 
Riviera, and Egypt. The ‘ Arandora Star’ 
has three luxurious Spring Cruises, the 
first on April 14th to Malta, Athens, 
Corf. Naples, Villefranche, &c., lasting 
21 days and costing from 40 guineas. 
Another on May 6th visits Corfu, Split, 
Abbazia, Venice, Brioni, Lisbon, &c., tak- 
ing 20 days and costing from 35 guineas. 
The third leaves on June 2nd. This is 
the Annual Birthday Cruise to Palermo, 
Athens, Gallipoli, Constantinople, Rhodes, 
Malta and Algiers. The duration is 21 
days, from 37 guineas. The Rotterdam 
Lloyd Line suggest sea tours to Lisbon, 
there are 
regular departures from Southampton. 
This firm publishes an interesting booklet 
entitled ‘“ Mediterranean Magic,” which 
gives full particulars and will be sent 
gratis on request. The ever-popular Booth 
Line cruises up the Amazon have 
reduced fares from May to September, 
the cost during that period being from 
£60 for seven weeks. 

The New York World Fair is attract- 
ing a large number of people to Canada 
and America this year, and _ special 
arrangements have been made by the ship- 
ping companies to bring the World Fair 
within the reach of holidaymakers from 
The Cunard White Star 








Line have five itineraries, some of them so | 


planned that visitors can return on the 


tourist and third-class passengers taking 
advantage of the excursion fares during 
the periods April 3rd to April 23rd, and 
June 26th to July 23rd. This company 
have a wonderfully-varied selection of 
tours, from 4 days, visiting New York, 
i to the 
“ Across Canada” tour visiting Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Minaki, Jasper, Prince 
Rupert, Vancouver, Victoria, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Winnipeg, Toronto, Niagara Falls 
and New York. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway also offer special excursion rates 
for the World Fair. A series of short 
tours have been arranged which, from 
April to October, will leave Liverpool, 
Belfast, Glasgow, or Southampton. Tours 
are personally escorted, and visit Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara and 
New York. All-in-fares, including ocean 
passages from £48. A special booklet giv- 


| ing full details may be obtained from 


| will be found amongst them. 


travel agencies. 

A wide selection of holidays is to be 
found in the various books and leaflets 
recently published by the travel agents. 
Every type of holiday at home and abroad 
Messrs. 


| Dean and Dawson publish “ Britain and 


“Holidays on the Continent,” 
“Easter Holidays,” and “ Cruises and Sea 
Tours.” Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son 
offer “‘ Easter Holidays,” “ Open Air Holi- 
days Abroad,” “ Scandinavia,” &c., any 
of which are obtainable through. the 
travel agencies, or any branch of the firm 
cencerned. 


Ireland,” 


These will be available tc } 


| 
| 
| 





THIS YEAR 


—the best 
~, _ holiday of 
7 your life 







—g to SWEDEN! 


F YOU usually spend those precious weeks 

out o* England, visit Sweden this year and 
see how enchantingly different it is. If you 
have so far been a stay-at-home, well—Sweden 
is less than a day and a half away (only six 
hours by air!) and no country could possibly 
provide you with a happier introduction to 
Write for the 1939 Swedish 


Holiday Book and plan your holiday now! 


THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU Depz.Z.H/o. 
21 Coventry Street, London, W.1. 


‘ foreign parts.’ 


The British and Northern Shipping Agency, 
Marlow House, Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3, 
and leading Travel . Agencies. 


Also : 





ROTTERDAM LLOYD 


SGT ERR ANE A CEYLON 
UMA 


Su STRAITS BS TTLEMENT S JA 


LISBON for 


Cascaes, Praia da 


PORTUGUESE RIVIERA 
Rocha, etc.). 
TANGIER for MOROCCO TOURS. Escorted or 


Independent, 15 to 24 days. Fez, Casablanca, Meknes, 
Sahara, Marrakesh, Rabat. 


(Estoril, 











: MARSEILLES tor French-and 


Nv Italian. Rivieras (inclusive Tour— 


( 1h) Southampton-Marseilles, then over- 


land to Genoa, returning via Ville- 


franche,andAlgiers to Southampton). 


ROUND VOYAGE 
SUMATRA AND JAVA 
66 days—Ist class and 2nd class. 


ltineraries and special fares inclusive 
of shore excursions on application. 


SEA TOURS 
ROTTERDAM LLOY 


U.K. Agents: 120; Pall Mall, S.W.1; 








and Tourist Agents 








carpet”’ 


wy TOVELY | IN 
SPRING 





HOLLAND 
LOOKS 


Here’s a book to inspire you! 
to all the grandest holiday spots... 
Great Britain, the Continent . , . 
holidays range from jolly times at our Guest Houses in’Great Britain 
to a remarkably inexpensive round-the-world cruise .. . 
time in Holland to a busy time at the New 
York World's Fair. 
of this book—it contains full details of over 400 
holidays and tells you all about our famous 

‘All-in 
exactly what your holiday expenses will be. 


A book, which takes you on a 
and places of interest in 
and. even farther afield. For W.T.A. 
trx 
from a quiet 


May we send you a copy 


* terms by which you know beforehand 


a$sistance in other phases of travel. 


hundreds of heliday idens 


a magiG » In addition to the attractive holiday suggestions contained in 
the W.T.A. holiday book, special departments exist to provide * 


These include independent - 


economica! but attractive outings for parties, school 


joufneys, study tours, climbing parties, and arrangements for. 
special parties to any destination. In - 
fact in any matter of travel or holidays 
it must be to your advantage to consult 
the W.T.A. Ltd. (28) Transport House 
Smith Square, London, S.W.1 
Victoria 6611 (15 lines). 


‘Phone: 





LONDO} — WESTMINSTER, CITY. 
MANCHESTER. AND- GLASGOW. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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‘He ts Risen! 


General Svangeline Booth ’s 
aster /— 


God’s people are not immune from 
the anxieties of the world around 
them, but they rejoice in deliverance 
from tragic fear. For breaking 
through the gloomy clouds, come 
rays of light and hope from our all- 
glorious Sun, 


THE RISEN CHRIST. 


We claim the future of the world 
for Christ! The future is on His 
side, because the future leads to the 
only Kingdom that can be an ever- 
lasting Kingdom over which He shall 
reign for ever and for ever, Christ 
the Lord, risen triumphant over 
hatred, prejudice, torture and death. 


Let us then lift up our hearts. The 
Resurrection is a glorious truth, and 
to-day we have an advocate with 


God the Father. 





Salvatio n 
‘AMY 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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WM 
FINANCE AND INVESTMEny 


By CUSTOS 


IT is now a case of pull devil, pull baker in the stock Market 

re : > s 
News from the political front is obviously disturbing, anj 
frankly I cannot blame investors who make up their mind 
to get reasonably liquid or speculators who decide to cut oy 
all commitments. We are back once again to a position , 

° . . . n 
which the chances of a fall in prices following some fresh 
political shock are greater than the possibilities of q tise 
which clearly indicates the foolishness of nursing speculative 
“bull” accounts in the vague hope that a substantia 
recovery is at hand. In these conditions, even the steady 
accumulation of promising evidence from the business front 
has not overmuch significance. Tin-plate is recoyerin 
rapidly from last year’s slump levels, the February figures 
of new private car registrations are expected to show a 
increase of over 20 per cent.—which surely confirms my 
recent forecasts of a definite turn in this sensitive branch 9 
industry—and lo and behold! the London, Midland aj 
Scottish has scored a plus in its weekly traffics fully a mont) 
in advance of my most sanguine expectations. 

It is clear enough that, politics apart, investors would hay 
ample grounds for hope, but the proviso is more importan, 
than the proposition. Even business itself, I feel, once j 
has exhausted the momentum it acquired towards the enj 
of last year, cannot escape the effects of a further perioj 
of more or less acute political tension, and in any event 
American business, which conditions any genuine recover 
in commodity prices, and hence any real upturn in many 
branches of British export trade, seems to be faltering a 
a level some 10 per cent. below the peak of last December 
All things considered, I cannot see that investors in search 
of capital appreciation can take much harm by waiting, 

* * * * 
ANOTHER GOLD FLURRY 

It is an ill wind . . . Even the chilling blast from Centr 
Europe has brought a welcome accession of business to 
London bullion brokers, the air lines running between the 
Continent and Croydon and the shipping companies. I do 
not know how much gold has crossed the Atlantic in the pas 
fortnight, but a conservative guess would be abou 
£45,000,000. Some has come from Continental cent 
banking reserves, especially from Belgium, Switzerland and 
Holland, and the remainder simply implies a transfer of gold 
from safe deposits in London to safe deposits in New York 
Both movements are intelligible as the latest efforts of centr 
bankers and private capitalists to adjust their business policy 
to political developments, and neither implies any thres 
to the credit position in this market. 

A transfer of part of the gold reserves of countries within 
easy striking distance from Germany is a logical develop 
ment. What proportion has been moved it is impossible to 
say, but some quite substantial shipments have been arranged 
via London to New York. This gold will, for the tm 
being, pass into the hands of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, which will hold it “ earmarked ” for the centrd 
banks, to which it still belongs. The other gold movement 
which has been undertaken by arbitrage houses, is the resul: 
of a sudden de-hoarding of gold by Continental capitalist 
who, it seems, have been seized by fears either that thet 
treasure, in the event of a war, might become a frozen asstt 
or might be sequestrated for Government uses. Hence tht 
rush to sell gold and buy currencies, preferably Americal 
dollars. The net effect of this movement has been a transfer 
of metal from London hoards—which still remain very sub 
stantial—to New York, and a corresponding increase in dolla 
balances (“hot money”) in the United States. “ Unlike th 
gold rush to America in the autumn of last year, this lates 
movement is not a flight from sterling, which, so far, ba 
weathered the crisis with surprisingly little pressure. 

* * * * 
EASTERN BANKING PROGRESS 

It requires very little reflection to see why 1938 was bound 
to be a difficult year for banks operating in the Fas 
Commodity prices were moving irregularly downwards, the 
volume of trading tended to dwindle, money rates remained 

(Continued on page 570) 
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—— 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
—— 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 
RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


ye annual general meeting of Ericsson Telephones, Limited, was 
held on March 29th at Kingsway Hall, London, W.C 


Mr. T. Kirkham (managing director) presided in the absence in 
America of Sir Harold Wernher, the chairman, and read a speech 
repared by him, which stated that it was a matter for congratu- 
lation that notwithstanding the disturbed conditions that had pre- 
yailed throughout the past year the company had emerged in a 
songer position than ever. The order book had again been a 
record one, and the careful planning of the preceding years had 
enabled them to achieve a much greater output. It was appro- 
priate to report that during the past few years their output had 
trebled and they now had upwards of 4,500 employees, all working 
full time. That was particularly noteworthy inasmuch as the com- 

y had been employed, in the main, upon their normal activities 
and not upon so-called War work. He was always particularly glad 
when he could state, as he could on this occasion, that their sales 
abroad had again shown a substantial increase and every effort was 
made to expand these. 


Every year since 1933 it had been his happy privilege to report | 


an ever-growing volume of trade, and he saw every reason why 
this should continue. The work upon which the company was 
chiefly engaged was one of the most important in the country, 
as without an efficient system of communications it would rapidly 
decline to the position of a second-rate Power. Roadways, already 
heavily congested, would be rendered impassable. The present 
efficient condition of the telephone service of the country was due 
in no small measure to the foresight of the Post Office in instituting 
eleven years ago a co-operative system between itself and the 
principal makers of telephone exchange plant. 


As might be expected from a record turnover, the net profit was 
also a record, being £161,293 (which included £5,579 dividends ‘re- 
ceived from a subsidiary company), as compared with £148,704 for 
1937. Everyone was conscious of the clouds which threatened the 
international horizon, but this at least they could say, that what- 
ever the future held, their company would meet it in a strong and 
healthy condition. They again had a record volume of orders in 
hand with splendid prospects of further large contracts. Their 
factory plant was thoroughly modern and was eminently suitable 
for other work of national importance should necessity arise. 


The report was adopted and the dividend of 18 per cent., free of 
tax, plus a bonus of 7 per cent., free of tax, was approved. 





BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY 


RECORD OUTPUT 


THE ordinary general meeting of the British Aluminium Company, 
Ltd, was held on March 28th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C 


Mr. R. W. Cooper, M.C., the chairman, who presided, in mov- 
ing the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the profit 
amounted to £909,851, showing an increase of £136,419.. That 
result was consequent upon the output of aluminium of the com- 
pany and of its subsidiary companies having reached a new high 
tecord, coupled with the sale of a considetably larger tonnage. 
The sale price of ingot aluminium had been reduced by 4 per cent., 
but prices of rolling mill products had.remained steady. As to 
their programme of expansion, the present programme of enlarge- 
ment of the Lochaber Works was now completed, as also the 
extensions of the Burntisland Alumina Works. At Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, production at the new works was scheduled to com- 
mence next month. The company, in association with others, was 
now erecting a rolling mill in Australia, and the board had now 
decided that: the production and rolling of aluminium locally in 
India, where they possessed fabricating factories, was now war- 
ranted. In South Wales they had taken participation in a company 
to produce aluminium, and as to the third and last stage of the 
civil engineering works at Lochaber, Royal Assent had been given 
to their Bill. It was anticipated that the production of magnesium 
through the operating subsidiary of the Imperial Magnesium Cor- 
poration, Ltd., in which they had a substantial holding, would be 
commenced in the near future. 


The consumption of aluminium for the older established uses 
had been well maintained, and research and development work was 
constantly enabling them to introduce the metal in markets in which 
other materials had previously held a monopoly. The use of 
aluminium for domestic purposes continued to increase not only 
for the popular cooking utensil, but for decorative tableware, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, refrigerators, wireless appara- 
tus, and in many other directions where the combination of light 
weight and rustless finish made for ease of operation and main- 
tenance. The decorative anodic finishes had considerably increased 
the scope for aluminium in the domestic field. ; 


Dealing with the balance sheet, the chairman said the figures 
teflected the increase in trading and the capital expenditure to 
Which he had referred. With regard to the current year, demand 
was likely to be maintained, if not increased. , 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








COMPANY MEETING 





| THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA,LTD. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


THE ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, 
Limited, was held on March 27th in London. 

Mr. R. Langford James (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: 

The aggregate figures of liabilities and assets are less by nearly 
£3,000,000 in comparison with those shown at the end of the 
previous year, and this is mainly accounted for by a decrease of 
about £2,500,000 in current, fixed deposit, and other accounts. The 
low level to which the banks have been compelled to reduce deposit 
rates owing to the difficulty of finding profitable employment for 
their resources has had the effect of diverting money formerly in 
our hands to short-dated Government securities and other invest- 
ments where more remunerative terms are obtainable. The decrease 
in deposits is reflected in our holding of British and Indian Govern- 
ment securities, which together aggregate £13,518,824, as compared 
with £15,304,062 on December 31, 1937. Cash and bullion on 
hand and in transit amount to £4,861,444, as compared with 
£5,303,152. Cash and securities combined show a ratio of approxi- 
mately 66 per cent. to the Bank’s total liabilities to depositors. 

The net profits amount to £444,063, as compared with £465,861 
in the previous year. An interim dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. 
per annum less income-tax was declared in September last, and the 
directors now recommend a final dividend at the same rate. We 
propose to add £50,000 to staff pension funds and to place £75,000 
towards reduction of premises account. As it was necessary to make 
provision for income-tax and National Defence Contribution to 
the extent of approximately £25,000 more in 1938 than in 1937 I 
think you will agree that the results are satisfactory. You will also 
agree, I believe, that, in view of the uncertainty of the times and the 
desirability of making such ample allocations as those to which I 
have just referred, a reduction in the rate of distribution from 18 
per cent. to 16 per cent. is justified. 


InpIA’s TRADE BALANCE 

India showed a favourable trade balance in 1938 of Rs.29.77 
crores, helped thereto by net exports of gold to the value of 
£11,699,000 which compares with £13,708,000 in 1937 and 
£24,870,000 in 1936. ‘Trade recession, reflected to a considerable 
extent in the volume of imports, which began to make itself felt in 
the early part of the year, assumed such proportions that had it 
not been for the timely steps taken to effect every possible economy 
the Government of India’s closing accounts would have shown a 
serious debit balance. The actual final deficit was Rs.265 lacs. 
These economies are to be continued in the year 1939-40, and the 
prospective deficit amounts to not more than Rs.§o0 lacs—a shortfall 
which the yield from the doubling of the import duty on cotton is 
expected to cover This is the principal feature of the Budget. The 
favourable position disclosed in these estimates will be attained to 
a considerable extent by the increased revenue expected from 
income-tax, super tax, and company super tax under the new 
Act, which passed through the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State last month. This Act will inevitably lead to diffi- 
culties and complications for sterling concerns with business in- 
terests in India. 

Political events during the year have again claimed the attention 
of all those interested in the welfare of India. The work of the 
autonomous provincial Governments has been followed with the 
keenest interest, and while it is much to be deplored that communal 


| trouble has again arisen and that labour disturbances have taken 


place, there is ground for hope that more ordered conditions will be 
the outcome of the devolution-of power and responsibility to those 
in whose hands they are now entrusted. 

Banking conditions in India during the year have been no less 
difficult than those experienced by others engaged in Eastern 
trade, but we have been in a position to take advantage of what- 


| ever opportunities offered of financing desirable business and of 





maintaining our valuable connections. 


CONDITION OF PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 

I mentioned last year that the Bombay cotton industry 
had experienced a set-back in the shape of a 12 per cent. 
to I4 per cent. increase in its wages bill, imposed at the instance 
of the local government. To compensate that government for loss 
of revenue caused by the imposition of prohibition, a 6} per cent. 
sales tax on cotton goods and an increase in property tax are now 
being imposed. Though in theory the sales tax will be met by the 
consumer, in a country such as India, where individual incomes 
are so small that even articles of every day necessity must be cheap 
if they are to attract customers, it seems unlikely that the manu- 
facturer will escape from paying at least some part of the bill. 

After some years of strenuous effort, agreement has at last been 
reached by the Indian Jute Mills Association under which work- 
ing hours will be controlled during the next five years, to bring 
production into line with demand. 

Nineteen thirty-eight was not as good a year 
for the tea industry, the quota released by the 
Committee being a little on the generous side, as events proved, 
with a resultant increase in stocks and fall in prices. Still the 
great majority of companies should show fairly profitable working 
when their accounts come to be published. 

With regard to rubber, a continuance of the disturbing condi- 
tions on the Continent was reflected in the general decline in the 
world demand for crude rubber. Any improvement in the world 
demand for rubber must be dependent upon an improvement in 
the international situation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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abnormally low, and in China and Japan business was made 
immensely difficult by political and military developments. 
In all the circumstances the Eastern banks have done remark- 
ably well. The Mercantile Bank of India, for example, 
actually achieved a slight increase in profit and maintained 
its dividend at 12 per cent. A fall in profits from £415,862 
to £394,063 in the case of the National Bank of India is 
obviously very moderate, and shareholders will not complain 
at the reduction in the dividend from 18 to 16 per cent. 
Inevitably the really sharp fall in earnings has been incurred 
by the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, with 
its extensive business in China and Japan. Net profits fell 
last year from £456,065 to £300,309 and the dividend, 
which had been steadily held at 14 per cent. over a long 
period of years, is reduced to 10 per cent. Here are the 
returns now offering on the shares of these three banks after 
the 1938 results. 


Current Price. Yield %. 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and cs. a, 
China £5 shares... We 3 C8ixd 30. 5 m2 8 
National Bank of India £25 shares 
(£124 paid) ... — oe os EBOF -cescts 6-42-24 
Mercantile Bank of India £5 fully paid 
i Cen se op re Sys EAQGE s0c00i ae G a 
do. “A” and “B” £25 shares (£124 
paid) ... 5c = ee 55 £26ixd ...... 5 ag «4 


The range of yields is rather wide, but is narrowed con- 
siderably if one ignores the low return on the Mercantile 
Bank “C” shares, which have the attraction of being fully- 
paid. I would not like to argue that in current market 
conditions quotations will not go a little lower yet, but as 
long-term investments all these shares have undoubted merit. 
Management is alert, the balance-sheet position is strong, and 
one may be sure that if world trade does improve, all these 
banks will continue to earn satisfactory profits. 

* * * * 
CHAIRMEN SEE SIGNS OF RECOVERY 


Although prospects are blurred, to say the least of it, in 
China and Japan, the chairmen’s surveys at the annual meet- 
ings have held out hopes of a modest improvement in India. 
Mr. R. Langford James, at the meeting of the National Bank 
of India, was cautiously hopeful of the prospects of tea and 
rubber, as was Sir Charles Innes at the Mercantile Bank 
meeting. Mr. James explained that the fall in his bank’s 
deposits last year was due largely to the competing attractions 
of Treasury Bills and other short-dated investments. This, 
he thought, might be a passing phase, and when the volume 
of trade was again on a scale requiring greater finance from 
the banks, it should be possible to offer terms for deposits 
which would induce the reflow to the banks of money now 
temporarily attracted to Government paper. 

Mr. A. d’Anyers Willis explained to shareholders of the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China that last year’s 
fall in profits was due largely to the adverse conditions in 
China and Japan. Shareholders will not quarrel with his 
contention that the continued obscurity of the outlook in 
those countries and the depreciation of the bank’s investment 
portfolio had made conservative dividend policy imperative. 
In 1938, he stated, the total trade passing through Shanghai, 
expressed in sterling values, shrank by 55 per cent. Even 
in face of these conditions, however, Mr. Willis was not un- 
duly pessimistic. In India there were signs of a real pick-up 
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in the jute trade, and in China there were 
yet capable even of rough measurement, in the developmen 
taking place in the Western provinces. A huge migration 
these provinces, it seems, has already taken place oe 
strenuous efforts are being made to open up trade through 
new routes. 


Possibilities, not 


* * * * 
CEMENT SHARE YIELDS 


I see that Sir Malcolm Stewart took a cautiously hopeful 
view of the profit for cement companies at the annual meet. 
ing of British Portland Cement Manufacturers. One of the 
problems of the industry is the high cost of fuel ; another i 
the agreement of a new quota scheme. Negotiations on the 
quota are, I believe, proceeding satisfactorily, and there seems 
every likelihood that a new four-year agreement will shortly 
be reached on much the same lines as that which expired at 
the end of 1937. Here are the current prices and yields on 
representative cement ordinary shares: 


Current Last Divi- Yield 
Price. dend Rate. %, 

' s. o £8 4, 
Associated Portland £1 Ord.... 680° ~.s0s BO ssaics 576 
British Portland £1 Ord. ...... BOLO iss: oy eee 5 126 
Tunnel Portland ros. “B” Ord. AP 2 scene BIE senses 5 90 


Last week, I fear, I did Associated Portland an injustice 
in quoting them at 5os., whereas the price was, of cours, 
jos. The average run of yields, ranging roughly between 
53 and 6 per cent., is, in my view, reasonable enough, in 
view of the satisfactory outlook for demand and the s 
financial and technical position which all these companies 
have built up. 


* * * x 


Venturers’ Corner 

After their sharp rise in early March home railway stocks 
have come in for a good deal of profit-taking in the last few 
days and prices have fallen well below their recent “ highs.” 
I see that L.M.S. First Preference, for example, which were 
59 a fortnight ago, are back to 49 in spite of the steady 
improvment in traffics. Obviously, the fortunes of the 
L.M.S. are closely dependent on the general level of business 
activity, and that, in turn, cannot be dissociated from the 
course of political events. One feels, all the same, that unless 
the political situation is going to get very much worse—and 
those who take this view should not even consider specula- 
tive investment—business in this country is likely to get a 
little better this year. Already, there are signs of a turn in 
such industries as tinplate, steel, and cotton, and recovery on 
a modest scale is finding reflection in railway traffics. Last 
year L.M.S. just earned the full 4 per cent. on its First Pre- 
ference, and I shall be disappointed if, with the benefit of 
economies in expenditure, it is not able to maintain its net 
revenue in 1939. On that assumption the First Preference, 
at 49, is offering a yield of just over 8 per cent. The stock 
is a speculation, but it looks to me as good a one as any in 
the markets. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
INVESTORS and depositors in the building societies will study 
the speech of the chairman of the Halifax Building Society 
chiefly to obtain enlightenment on two points of immediate 
interest to their movement. How far are the building societies 
now protected against the risk of air bombardment? And 


(Continued on page 572) 
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—— 
COMPANY. MEETING 
—— OT 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS 


Tue eighty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China was held on March 29th at 38 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

Mr, A. d@’Anyers Willis (the chairman) in the course of his 
address, said: Our net profits for the year amount to £335,309, 
against £491,065 a year ago, a decrease of approximately £,156,000, 
and 1 would also point out, although possibly it is quite unneces- 
sary that the figure of £335,309 includes a transfer from contin- 
yncies account to meet depreciation on Government securities. 
j shall now endeavour to explain to you the adverse factors that 
igve brought about this reduction in profits. 

There has been a decreased volume of trade in various spheres 
yhete we operate, but it is the deteriorating business conditions in 
China and Japan that have been our chief concern. Most of you 
have followed events there closely, and I need not elaborate on 
these at the moment. I need only say that ordinary commercial 
trading, which it has been our business to finance, has in the past 
eighteen months been seriously disturbed. If this seemed to be 
a passing phase, or if we could visualise a return to more normal 
conditions in the near future, we would be happier. With regard 
o the introduction of a new currency into North China, and the 
endeavour to force unwilling traders to confine their finance deal- 
ings to Japanese banks in the new currency, this is a portent of 
interference with normal trading which we cannot ignore in rela- 
tion to the future success of our business in China, and particu- 
lly North China, 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


Further, during the last two years there has been a very sub- 
santial fall in the price of Government securities, of which our 
holdings, as I have mentioned in previous years, consist largely of 
short-dated stocks. Here, again, it is not possible to be optimistic 
about the future. 

With these considerations in view, your directors, after making 
the necessary provision for bad and doubtful accounts out of 
current profits, decided that the current profits for the year should 
be charged with the amount required to write down securities to 
market value and to transfer from contingencies account the 
balance required to provide for the proposals submitted to you. 

I need hardly say how much my fellow directors, the manage- 
ment and I regret the proposal of a reduced dividend, but I am 
sure that our conservative policy will in the circumstances receive 
your full approval. : 

You will observe in the balance-sheet against our holding of 
P. and O. Banking Corporation, Limited, shares, a note stating 
that “A contract has been entered into for the purchase of the 
undertaking of the P. and O. Banking Corporation, Limited, with 
efect from February 1st, 1939.” You will, I feel sure, be glad to 
learn that practically the whole of the business hitherto conducted 
by the P. and O. Bank has been transferred to the Chartered 
Bank, and this accretion to the volume of our business will, I 
hope, prove of considerable value to this bank in the future. 

I should, perhaps, particularly refer now to one of the assets 
of the P and O. Bank which we have taken over, and which will 
hereafter appear in our own future balance-sheets as a separate 
item. The P. and O. Bank acquired, in 1921, 23,403 (933 per 
cent.) of the ordinary shares in the Allahabad Bank, Limited, 
and these are now being transferred into the name of the Char- 
ted Bank. 


CHINA 


Since I addressed you a year ago the situation in the Far East 
has deteriorated considerably from the standpoint of British trade 
and finance in China. 

Although this Bank has large interests in other Eastern terri- 
tories, the volume of business transacted in normal times through 
our system of branches in China formed a substantial proportion of 
cur aggregate operations. 

Having given you an outline of the principal features affecting 
ttade in the major zones where we have branches, I would like to 
make brief reference to one matter which seems to me to have a 
bearing on the future of international trade. This is the new Anglo- 
American Trade Agreement. I might perhaps refer to it as a 
British Empire-American Trade Agreement, as its terms are not 
confined to trade between the United States and Great Britain. Now 
here is an endeavour by two great communities to improve and 
smplify the conditions that govern the interchange of commodities 
order that trade may be encouraged and developed, and so bring 
material advantages to all concerned. 

_ There is, I think, a rapidly growing recognition of the fact that 

international trade cannot be one-way traffic; its benefits must 
teciprocal, and if the world could only settle down I am sure 

= we should see an extension of these trade agreements in other 
eres, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Ata subsequent extraordinary general meeting proposals for the 
tnewal of the Bank’s Charter were submitted in the form of a 
‘solution which was carried unanimously. 











COMPANY MEETING 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
ASSETS OF NEARLY £129,000,000 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 
BRIG.-GEN. SIR E. N. WHITLEY’S SPEECH 


THE eighty-sixth annual general meeting of members of the Halifax 
Building Society was held on March 27th in Halifax. 
Brig.-General Sir Edward N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
D.L., the President, in moving the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, said: The year which ended on January 3Ist was 
full of anxiety to everyone who had the care of other people’s 
money; repeated shocks to confidence owing to the uncertainty of 
affairs on the Continent of Europe culminated in the crisis of last 
September, and it is with profound gratitude that I record the 
steadiness with which our great society met the shocks. ‘To be 
able to say, as I can, that there was no pressure of withdrawals 
and that the business of the society was carried on smoothly 
throughout the crisis, is a tribute no less to the steadfast character 
of our members than to the prudence of our policy for many years 
past of keeping a high proportion of our assets in a liquid form. 
Turning now to the year’s accounts you will see that the advances 





‘on new mortgages during the year amounted to £20,340,996, a 


little less than in 1937, but for the fifth year in succession over- 
topping the £20,000,000 mark. The number of new borrowers’ 
accounts was 31,406, bringing the number of our borrowers’ 
accounts to 250,916. The average amount of each advance was 
£647, and as our loans are granted on terms of regular repay- 
ments the average amount owing on each mortgage is only £419. 
The total amount now outstanding upon mortgages is £105,177,549. 
The Society’s mortgage accounts continue to be in a very satisfac- 
tory state. 

The liquid assets amount to £22,000,000 and are represented by 
cash in the bank, loans to local authorities repayable at early fixed 
dates and other gilt-edged securities. 

The total assets of the Society amount to £128,242,856, being an 
increase in the year of over £5,500,000. The number of accounts 
of investing shareholders and depositors increased during the year 
by 10,913 to a total of 484,180, so that the average holding of each 
of our investors is £252. It would have been easy to increase this 
impressive total of £128,000,000 of assets if we had removed the 
restrictions which the board has for some years imposed on in- 
vestments, but our policy has been to limit the amount of money 
which we would receive to the amount we could usefully employ 
in the proper business of the Society 

The total number of accounts is 735,096, an increase in the year 
of 22,682. 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

The balance of profit for the year after making provision for all 
management expenses, Income-tax, National Defence Contribution, 
and interest due to depositors up to the date of the accounts, and 
for depreciation of investments and office premises, amounts to 
£3,222,614, to which has to be added the balance brought forward 
from last year of £66,167, making a total of £3,288,782, out of 
which the following appropriations have been made:—Irterest to 
shareholders £2,652,076, staff superannuation fund £50,000, and to 
the general reserve fund £400,000, making £3,102,076, leaving a 
sum of £186,705. from which the directors have allocated, subject 
to confirmation at this meeting, a bonus of Ios. per cent. to the 
paid-up shareholders Class 1, and a bonus of £1 per cent. to the 
monthly subscription investing shareholders, which absorbs 
£120,614. The balance to be carried forward is £66,090, practically 
the samz2 as last year. 

The total reserve funds and undivided profits of the Society, in- 
cluding the £400,000 which the directors have put aside this year, 
amount to no less than £5,466,090, or 4.26 per cent. of the assets 
of the Society. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND WAR RISKS 

The Government has announced through the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the outline of a plan for dealing with the damage caused 
by enemy action, and while we are, as people largely interested in 
this question, grateful for the statement so far as it goes, we shall 
scrutinise with the utmost care the legislation which implements the 
promise. 

So far as I have been able to understand the plan, the propor- 
tion of compensation to be paid will be highest in respect of the 
smallest properties. The wide distribution of our risks is in itself a 
great security against any very heavy loss from air raids, if un- 
happily the country has to suffer such calamities. 

The subject of compensation for war damage is engaging the 
attention of the Building Societies’ Association, and through our 
two members on ‘its council, Sir Enoch Hill and Mr. David Smith, 
we shall do all we can to ensure that the Legislature is fair to the 
individual as well as to the community. 

Suggestions have been made in some quarters recently that 
societies have a responsibility of some kind for the quality of the 
materials and workmanship used in the properties upon the security 
of which they lend the funds entrusted to them by investors. It 
seems desirable to make clear that while quality of materials and 
workmanship, internal planning, elevations, estate lay-out and many 
other matters are factors which must be taken into account by the 
Society’s valuer when advising the Society, the responsibility for 
satisfying himself that the article he is purchasing is worth the 
money he proposes to pay for it rests, where it always has rested, 
with the purchaser. 

The accounts were adopted. 
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how far, if at all, is a decline in building activity to be ex- 
pected? On the first of these points General Sir Edward N. 
Whitley was reassuring. The real security of a nation-wide 
organisation like the Halifax Society is, he points out, that 
its mortgage assets are spread over 250,000 mortgages and over 
the whole area of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. It 
would be very bad luck if the properties of Halifax mem- 
bers were singled out for destruction. The average amount 
outstanding per mortgage is only £419; the properties are 
inostly small, and should fare favourably under the Govern- 
ment’s plan, which offers the highest percentage of compen- 
sation for the smallest properties. Sir Edward welcomed 
Sir John Simon’s statement outlining a compensation plan, 
but reported that the Society would scrutinise with the utmost 
care the legislation which implements that promise. 

He thought it was true that the peak of building of new 
houses by private enterprise had been passed, especially near 
London. But he felt that it might not be a bad thing to have 
a pause in which to reconsider the housing problem. 

* * * * 


RADIATION PROFITS 


Radiation, who manufacture gas stoves, fires and heating 
appliances, have felt the effects of higher raw material and 
labour costs during 1938, and have not recouped themselves by 
higher selling prices. The result is a decline in the year’s 
het profit to £227,831 against £327,682 in 1937. The total 
dividend of 12} per cent. is maintained for the ninth successive 
year, but the cash bonus of 2} per cent. which was distributed 
in the previous four years is not repeated on this occasion. 
Once again the distribution is conservative, for a sum of 
£20,000 is added to reserve, and the balance to go forward is 
raised from £131,689 to £137,168. The consolidated statement 
shows that stocks have been reduced from £984,263 to 
£824,091. 


* * * * 


DUNLOP COMPANY’S STRENGTH 


As always, the Dunlop Rubber Company has treated its 
shareholders well, both as regards the amount of information 
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CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


This Trust adds to the usual benefits of a Unit Trust the 
safety secured by reserve fund accumulation. It pays five- | 
i sixths of the income every half year to the unit holders and 

reinvests one-sixth for their benefit. By this method it gives 
unit holders advantages of compound interest, as the 
growing reserve fund increases the capital value and 
revenue of the Trust. 


£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend- 
paying companies in the different fields of British Industry, 
and managed on the lines of this Trust, would at the end 
of 1937 have been worth upwards of £258. Without 
reserve fund accumulation it would have been worth £214. 


The fund is invested in the ordinary shares of the best 
British industrial companies. 


On the basis of current prices and distributions the 
anticipated yield exceeds £5 2 9 per cent. This 
would mean an initial distribution to unit holders at 
the rate of £4 5 8 per cent. gross per annum, and 
the allocation of the equivalent of 17/1 per cent. to 
reserve. 


Trustees: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker 
or Bank. Current price (March 28) 17/6. A descriptive 
booklet may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, 
The Trustees, or from the Managers: 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 


Chairman : Hartley Withers 


165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, (NATional 4931) 
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it provides and the clarity with which it is set out. 
mean task to draw up consolidated statements covering th 
assets and earnings of a world-wide organisation Operate 
in many different currencies several of which are Strictly 
blocked. But the problem has been solved by Segregatin 
the blocked assets into a special item, and by distegardin 
the blocked earnings except in so far as they have been ey 
ally transferred into sterling. The net result of this wea ‘ 
is an aggregate profit for the whole group of £2,266. 
earned in 1938 against £2,478,000 in 1937. To this fig be 
added a windfall item of £109,776, against £25,926. ‘Th 
latter amount represents chiefly the dividends received 
those subsidiaries operating within closed economies, ang js 
or of profits earned in 1937, and only transferred jp 
1938. 

After payment of the preference dividends of the grou 
taxation and debenture interest, the net profit of the Dune 
Company is, as announced, only slightly lower at £15008, 
against £1,591,017. Out of this a total distribution of g per 
cent. has again been made. Once again the reserves of the 
group have been appreciably strengthened. Total reserves 
now amount to £5,706,335, against £5,409,329, and have risen 
steadily since 1933, when they stood at £4,346,887. It wy 
announced in the preliminary statement that there had been 
a marked recovery in trading results, particularly in the last 
quarter of 1938, and it is understood that this continues, Th: 
recovery should be read in conjunction with the fact thy 
inventories of raw rubber and finished goods have bee 
reduced from £3,237,682 to £2,496,324, while cash has risen 
from £1,616,746 to £2,940,756. This leaves the balance-shee 
in a strong liquid position and seems an ideal starting point 
for further recovery. 





It is no 





* * x * 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 


Sir Alexander Roger’s forecast to the stockholders of British 
Insulated Cables was one of cautious optimism. At the 
moment the company has a satisfactory balance of order, 
and indications up to a week or two ago were that a normal 
year could be expected. The board still think that tha 
expectation will be realised provided that there is no inter- 
national catastrophe. But in making that forecast Sir 
Alexander did not conceal his misgivings about the position 
of international trade, particularly in relation to German 
competition. He blamed German economic policy for the 
decision of the British Dominions and Colonies to build wp 
their secondary industries. The development of colonial 
industires had obliged the company, jointly with other cable 
manufacturing companies, to take interests in trading concems 
in the Dominions, whereas they would have preferred to have 
manufactured in this country and exported. 


* * * * 
BRITISH ALUMINIUM PROGRESS 


While the non-ferrous metals, copper, tin, lead and zinc, 
have their normal ups and downs as the trade of the world 
grows or shrinks, one of the outstanding features of the last 
few years has been the steady growth in the consumption of 
aluminium. Mr. R. W. Cooper’s speech at the meeting of 
the British Aluminium Company on Tuesday was once again 
mainly an account of a rapidly growing demand for the 
company’s metal alone and in alloy with other metals. He 
found the uses for aluminium in the domestic field, as a pack 
ing material, in architecture, in electricity, in road transport 
and in aircraft all expanding. He reported on a very important 
potential consumption of aluminium as an alloy in certail 
corrosion-resisting steels, the annual production of which is s0 
large that the demand for aluminium for this purpose might 
become considerable, even though the percentage of aluminium 
contained in the alloy is small. 

With this background Mr. Cooper had no hesitation in 
forecasting that this year’s business is likely to be maintained, 
if not increased, and that the outlook for the immediate future 
of the industry can be regarded as satisfactory. He pointed 
out that the company last year enjoyed only part of the benefit 
of its programme of capital’ expansion. ‘The present pf 
grammes of expansion at Lochaber and at Burntisland af, 
however, now completed. 

* * * ® 
ERICSSON TELEPHONE PROSPECTS 

Mr. T. Kirkham, who presided at Wednesday’s meeting 
of Ericsson Telephones in the absence of Sir Harold Wernher, 
had a highly encouraging account to offer the shareholders. 
In every year since 1933 the company has reported a growing 
volume of trade, and he saw every reason why that state of 
affairs should continue. The company now has a recor 
(Continued on page 574) 
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coMPANY_ MEETING 
— 


BRITISH INSULATED 
CABLES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A YEAR OF 
FALLING PRICES 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


sIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON THE SITUATION 


Tue forty-third ordinary general meeting of British Insulated 
Cables, Limited, was held on March 28th at Exchange Station 
Buildings, Liverpool. 

Sir Alexander Roger, chairman, said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
you will observe that the profit on trading (after contingent reserves 
adjustment), dividends, &c., amounts to £807,874, a decrease of 
only £13,484 from the record figure achieved last year. Having 
regard to the international crises which occurred in 1938 and to 
the fact that we are not a company with any large direct interest 
in armament work, I am sure that you will consider, as your 
directors do, that the results for 1938 are very satisfactory. 


Out of this balance your directors propose to transfer £100,000 
to reserve account and to pay a final dividend of to per cent. (less 
tax) on the Ordinary stock, making, with the interim already paid, 
a total dividend, for the thirteenth year in succession, of 15 per 
cent. (less tax). In addition, your directors are pleased to recom- 
mend that for the fourth successive year a cash bonus of 5 per 
cent. (less tax) be again distributed on the Ordinary stock. 


Turning now to the balance sheet and dealing first with the 
liabilities side, you see that capital and Debenture stock remain 
unchanged. Under current liabilities and provisions the only 
change of consequence is the increase of £119,950 in general credi- 
tors and contingent reserves now amounting to £1,451,100. 


Turning now to the assets side of the balance sheet, the item 
of fixed assets at £1,930,429 shows a net increase over the year of 
£114,376, the actual additions to our. buildings, plant, &c., during 
1938 of £270,778 (the second highest annual expenditure ever made 
by your company on these assets) being offset by the depreciation 
applied for this year of £156,402. 

The past year’s trading showed a contraction in sales and in the 
volume of output compared with the previous year, in which you 
will remember the highest records for the company were estab- 
lished. 


You will remember that last year I referred to the contract with 
a value of over £1,000,000 which we were fortunate in securing 
from the L.N.E.R. Under it we are responsible for the overhead 
and track equipment from Manchester to Sheffield and also in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool Street, London. It is the most impor- 
tnt railway electrification contract of the kind yet carried out in 
this country, and you will be interested to know that the pre- 
liminary work of arranging layouts for the many tunnels, bridges, 
and complicated sidings involved is proceeding normally and we 
are just about to commence delivery of material to the sites. 


ExPOKT TRADE 

I should like also to refer to general export business, which is 
not only of importance to the B.I. itself, but also to its subsidiary 
and associated concerns. Circumstances affecting world business 
are changing with breathless rapidity, and it is dangerous to express 
views based on facts as we know them to-day in case entirely fresh 
considerations arise to-morrow which may have the effect of nulli- 
fying everything that precedes it. 

The wants of the world are still far from being satisfied, whereas 
one would have thought the opinion was held in various places 
abroad that world business had reached a static position and it 
had to be indecently scrambled for. There is no limit to the ex- 
pansion of business in a peaceful world and it is tragic when one 
sees the possibility of peaceful prosperity endangered by the rulers 
of Germany. One is driven to the conclusion that monopoly and 
domination is their aim, whereas the view of the business men in 
this country, widely and generally held, is that there is sufficient 
business in the world both for England and for Germany, and, 
indeed, enough for all the great industrial nations. 


_ It has hitherto always been open to German industry to trade 
mthe Britisn Empire. It is true that the Ottawa Agreement gave 
us a natural position of preference, but this was never raised to 
the point where foreign manufacture was excluded from Empire | 
markets. This fair treatment of Germany hitherto gave us the 
tight to say to German competition that while we recognised their 
Preponderant position in many parts of Europe we could not admit 
that their Position would ever become one of monopoly to our 
complete exclusion. 





ord only sure road to peace is by way of universal trade on 
4 basis which enables the easy and rapid passage of goods between 
all countries, 


Peiog regard to Empire business it is important to note that one 
¢ the direct results of German policy is the determination of our 
ouinions and Colonies to pursue a policy of developing secon- 
ary industries for the purpose of making available to themselves 





goods manufactured within their own borders and with little regard 
to the large purchases which this country makes from them. 

We would naturally prefer to continue to manufacture here and 
export to the Dominions and thus assist in maintaining exports so 
necessary to this country, but we have been and are being gradually 
forced to follow the alternative and take up interests in manufac- 
turing concerns similar to our own in various of the Dominions. 
We do not pursue this policy alone. These interests have been 
acquired iointly with other members of the Cable Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, which comprises the bulk of the cable industry in Great 
Britain. 

As a contrast to this tendency it is pleasant to be able to record 
that we have been recently successful in securing an important 
contract for super-tension cables from the Johannesburg Munici- 
pality, having a value of about £200,000. 

You will no doubt want to know what I have to say about the 
future, and I can give the answer in a word. At the moment we 
have a satisfactory balance of orders in hand, and the indications 
up to a week or two ago were that we could expect a normal year. 
Providing no international catastrophe intervenes your board think 
that our expectations will be realised. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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volume of orders on hand and splendid prospects of further 
large contracts. Mr. Kirkham also mentioned that the factory 
plant was eminently suitable to undertake other work of 
national importance should the need arise. For the progressive 
results achieved he gave much credit to the Post Office, and 
particularly to their foresight in instituting 11 years ago a CO- 
operative system between themselves and the chief makers of 
telephone plant. J. D. M. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
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ACROSS 
. Five hundred pound pull 
(12). 
9. The son of the Bethuel out 


of the elements of 
climax (5). 

. Look out ! (12). 

. Declares (5). 

. Thus Ned gets left (7). 

. A man, beware ! (4). 

. It checks versifiers 
tively (5). 

. Beasts before their bound- 
ing gaits, (9). 

“ ... our life’s Star, Hath 

had —— its setting ” (9). 

. Not enough, quite, of this 
place to tie it up (5). 

. Weed of goods transport 


(4). 

. Guildford (7). 

. A bit of Japan 22 (5). 

. A place that should, per- 
haps, be attacked from the 
South (12). (Two words.) 

. “This noble soul, Worth 
thousand prudish of 
barren clay” (5). 


anti- 


effec- 





. They conceal sharpers’ hues 
(12). 

DOWN 
. Meeting of a Royal 
Academician and a_ Scots 
donkey (8). 
. Not the clothes for yes- 
men (8). 
. Architrave (8). 
The humorist gets the 
editor down — _ though 
apparently they made a 


fight of it (5). 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 3 is Mrs. T. R. Thompsd 


Herga Court, Harrow. 





oO NN OA 


16. 


20. 
21. *e / 

. See in the incision (6). 
26. 





. The 















outcome is 
strong suit (9). 


thea 


. A hundred on vacation (6, 


. “The —— time of Lor 
is there ” (7). 

. A. deadly urge to com 
tinue (7). 


He should feel at home i 
Sing-Sing (9). 


. Vessel within within (8), 
. Washington 


might hare 
failed at golf as k 
couldn’t (8). (Three words) 


. It is particularly disastrox 


for them to lose their gm 
(8). 

Like rashers ? (7). 
Means (7). 


something 
brite 


If you want 
simply fabulous 
Russell (5). 


SOLUTION TO 
No 3 
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Evgs. 8.30. 


(For a limited Run Only), 


WESTMINSTER, VicO283. 8/6, 6/6, 
Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30 
T. S. ELIOT'S New Play 


THE FAMILY REUNION 


Helen Haye, Michael Redgrave, Catherine Lacey. 


4/6, 2/6. Bookable 
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RATES 


line (a line averages 36 ietters). Head- 

PITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers 

Series discounts : 


Two Sailings PCA 
en Ct e. 
as moments exceed 9 lines. 
Ginsertions ; 5% for 133 73% for 26; and 10% 
aser Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
(a St Gower Street, London, W.C.x, with remittance 


Of 9 insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
7 


Surchay 
epted)’ ms 








PERSONAL 





A Teapot, another £4 0z. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
iE Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
‘Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
ome of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday. — 

RI. oenariEs, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 


ETECTIVES. .—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
‘moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
°72 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 

[RIVATELY owned Motor Cruiser 56 ft. offered on 

panier South East Coast, with or without 

25 h.p. Kelvin and Auxiliary Engine; 

ig sails. Sleep 4 to 6. Apply : EADE, 2, Stracey 


FNerwich, oa 


«TOM “LONG ; circle” scarcely spoke: 
Its silent praise went up in smoke! 


————— 
— 














CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street, Ger. 2981 
FRANCOISE ROSAY 
as the lion-tamer ! 
In her most Spectacular réle 
“LES GENS DU VOYAGE ” (A) 
“The fraikest film I have seen” . Evg. Standard. 


ERKELEY ‘Cinema, Berkeley St. “hay. 8505. ERICH 
| vON STROHEIM and EDWIGE FEUILLERE in “* MARTHE 
RucuanD-Au Service de la France” (A) ( I Spy for France) 


ART GALLERIES 


FRENCH PAINTERS 
recently deceased. 























IX 








‘ . Ch. DUFRESNE. P. DUMONT. P. LAPRADE. 
1S thf y LEBASQUE. P. SIGNAC.  S. VALADON. 
LmcesteR GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6 daily. 
cation (6) — 
of Low LECTURES 
tO con *MERGENCY CONFERENCE ON re OPERA- 
¥ TION WITH RUSSIA FOR PEACE. 
home MarcH 31st and APRIL a 
: FRIENDS’ HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD. 
c ALL-PARTY MEETING. 
hin (8), Friday, March 31st, 8 p.m. 
ht — have Chairman : Lord SNELL 
be Speakers : = EILEEN MCKINNON, VYVYAN ADAMS, 
as kk , D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P., 
2e words) falas “PAUL oe ‘ill sing. Ras 
i > ets : 3s bo 10s 
— ELEGATE CONFERENCE. 
ei gp denedce: April 1st. 3 to 6.30 p.m. 
Natonal Speakers representing all cl and Trade 
Union leaders. 
All organisations invited to send delegates. 
‘ Visitors tickets, Is. 
n (6), NaTIONAL COMMITTEE OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP WITH 
something US.S.R., 21 Soho Square, W.1. Gerrard 5318. 





brit wy ity PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 


Hall, Red Lien ie Holborn.—Sunday, April 








2, at 11 a.m., R. . Crossman, M.A. : “ Practical 
Morality.” 3 30 p.m.; Concert ‘Chamber Music. 
‘O Admission free. Visitors welcome. 
103 HE INSTITUTE OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Acourse of lectures on “Social ‘Psychology will be held 

on TUESDAYS at 8. 30 p.m., at 96 GLOUCESTER PLACE, 

W.1., as ‘follows :— 

April 18. DR. EDWARD GLOVER 

Freud’s Contribution 
Psychology. 

MR. ERNST KRIS. 

Growth of Group Feeling. 


to Social 


April 25. 


May2 DR. JOHN RICKMAN. 
The Individual and the Group. 
May 9 MR. R. MONEY KYRLE. 
Varieties of Group Formations. 
May16 DR. E. BIBRING. 
Domination and Subordination. 
May25 DR. ERNEST JONES. 


Evolution.and Revolution. 
Each lecture will be followed by a discussion. 
Feefor the course 10/-. Individual Lectures 2/-. 
Tickets may be obtained only at the door. 








(COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
————§ "omen desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
‘ofessional ae Politicians or Business men. 
ookablel , INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
Suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. » 
horter courses in a secretarial subject. 
Apply “Pply 170 Queen’s Gate,S. We. (Tel. Kensington 3228.) 


[PE TRrAY NG E Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5306-8, 














Y had £100 > recently for a 15-02, Georgian 





LLUGS o7- 





WU ger? 

. . . enjoying the rainbow spray from the 
mighty Niagara Falls and getting one of the 
grandest thrills in the biggest holiday of your 
life ; visiting Canada and the United States 


by Canadian Pacific. Everything’s grand 
about this holiday ; the short sea Atlantic 
crossing, the smooth water cruise up the 
picturesque St. Lawrence Seaway; Quebec, 
Ottawa, Niagara Falls, New York and the 
World’s Fair. And if you have time, the 
Prairies, the Rockies and the Pacific coast. 


73 escorted holiday tours to Canada and the Umited 
States. From 3 107 weeks. All-in fares from £43 10s. 


CANADA BY 





Apply your local agent or Canadian Pie 
W.C.2, 


Trafalgar Square, 


103 Leadenhall Street £.0.3, and at p ipal cities. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


(yorstow S BOARDING SCHOOL, 





STAPLE- 
TON, BRISTOL. 


The HEADMASTERSHIP of this Secondary School, 
regulated by a Scheme of the Board of Education, will 
shortly be vacant, and the Governors invite applica- 
tions for the post. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom or hold equivalent qualification, and 
must not be over 4§ years of.age. Salary £ p.a., 
rising to £800 and Free Board, Service and Residence 
for Headmaster and Family. The School has accom- 
modation for nearly 200 boys. 

Forms of Application pas further etic may be 
obtained from the undersigned by whom Applications 
should be received not later than Monday, 8th May, 


1939. : 
GERALD H. BELOE 
Clerk to the Governors, ; 
Merchants’ Hall, Bristol 1. 





fFWHE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND BURMA 
CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS ID. 

The entry for the Indian Civil Service and for the 
Burma Civil Service (Class I) closes this year on the 
11th April. The recruitment of Europeans will be 
partly by Selection and partly by written Competitive 
Examination. A candidate is at liberty to apply for 
appointment by both methods, but a separate form 


must be used for each. Forms may be obtained from | 


the Services Department at the India Office or from 
the Appointments Boards of Universities in the British 
Isles. The age limits are 21-24 onthe 1st August. Can- 
didates for appointment by Selection without written 
Examination must have taken a good Honours Degree, 
but those who are sitting for their Final Honours | 
Schools this year may be admitted provisionally. Full | 
particulars can be had by applying to the Services 
Department at the India Office, Whitehall, London, 


Wr 
INDIA OFFICE, 
February, 1939. 


| Fees Moderate. 


| Sussex House, 1, Holland Park, W. 


YORPORATION OF GLASGOW 


ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 
DEPARTMENT. 





The Corporation invite applications for the position 

DIRECTOR R GALLERIES AND 
MUSEUMS. The salary fixed for the position is £800 
rising to £1,200 per annum by increments of £100 every 
two years, with free house, coal and light. 

Applicants must be over 30 and under 50 years of age, 
must possess a thorough knowledge and experience of 
Art and must be prepared as one of the duties of the 
position to deliver lectures on various branches of Art 
as the Corporation may require. 

The person appointed will be required to join the 
Superannuation Scheme and, upon selection, be 
required to pass a Medical Examination by a Medical 
Officer appointed by the: Corporation. The Super- 
annuation contribution of § per cent. per annum is 
deducted from the above salary 

The appoiniment will be held during the pleasure of 
the Corporation. 

Applications giving details of age, qualifications, 
training and experience, with three testimonials and 
references to three persons of position, should be lodged 
with the SUBSCRIBER not later than 1st May next. 

Applicants may, if they please, send 24 copies of their 
applications and testimonials. 

City Chambers, Glasgow. WILLIAM KERR. 

March, 1939. Town Clerk. 


YOouNs SOLICITOR (25) recently admitted, seeks 
progressive position where knowledge of Law 


of 

















would be useful. Write Box K.V. c/o. 95 Bishops- 
gate, E.C.2. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
AHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


Ten Scholarships and Exhibitions (not open to mem- 
bers of College or Junior School). These include five 
of £100,-and a “James of Hereford” Scholarship for 
boys born or brought up in Herefordshire. Also, one 
R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50; and one “ Tancred” 
Scholarship of £80. 

Awards made for all-round excellence, or special 
proficiency in any main subject including Music. 

There is a Preliminary Examination at Candidates’ 
own Schools on Tuesday, May 30th, 1939. (Boys 
taking Scholarship Examinations elsewhere during that 
week are excused it.) Final Examination (at Chelten- 
ham), Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 6th, 7th and 
| 8th June, 1939. 

Notice is also given that the Headmaster holds 
certain nominations available for (a) sons of Regular 
Officers (on the active list or retired pay) of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force (b) sons of Old Cheltonians (c) 
sons of the Clergy. 

Apply, Bursar, Cheltenham College. 


EDUCATIONAL 


4 CKW ORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT, 
i Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 














W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HELEN M. NEATBY., M.A. 


HEADMASTER: 
HEADMISTRESS : 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life work. 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. etc. 


DAVIES’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

Special Courses for Graduates 
Details of SCHOLARSHIP ExAM: April 24, from 
11. Park 9871-4 
» Holland Park, W. TI. 


SCHOOLS 


belonging to t 
SOCIE nt 4 OF FRIENDS “Qu AKERS) 
N GREAT BRITA 
(with es. age-ranges, and fame Friend Fees). 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ... 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York... : 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading ... 1§0: 12-19: £189 
SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


Residential Club at 22 


GIRLS’ 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ... 172: 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, - 118: 13-19: £153 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING 
SCHOOLS. 


| Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks 160: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex : 208: 10-18: £99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior) ; 30: 7-10: £99 
| Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 160: 10-18: £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 110: 7-17 £82 1s. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL “MODERN” BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 158: 10-17: £81 





Apply to School, or to Secretary, Friends’ Education 
Council, 40 Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NAILL HILL; SCHOOL, LONDON 
AV An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS & EXHIBITIONS, open to can- 
didates who are over 12 and under 14 on the 1st April, 
1939, will be held on 31st MAY, 1st & 2nd JUNE, 1939. 

About eight Scholarships are offered, varying from 
£100 to £60 according to merit and needs, together 
with two or more Exhibitions of £20. oo 

There are also a number of Ministerial Exhibitions 
varying in value up to £100, reserved for the sons of 
Christian Ministers. Candidates will take the examina- 
tion at Mill Hill School on the above dates. 

For further information and application forms, apply 
to THE SECRETARY. Mill Hill School, Mill Hill Village, 
London, N.W.7. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Pr WILLIAMS 
= NORTH WALES. 





Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 
HEAD-MISTRESS 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 


WV ALDORE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. A day 
School for Girls and Boys conducted on_the 


lines indicated by RUDOLPH STEINER. _ Enquiries | 
to the SECRETARY, 104 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W.3. Tel : | 


Hampstead 4021. 








AGENCIES 


SCHOLASTIC 


TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools | 


in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 

Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


PHYSICAL 
Lansdown’ Road, 


fFVHE BEDFORD 

COLLEGE, 37, 
Principal, Muss STANSFELD ; 
PETIT. i 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 


over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical | 


Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


| yESULT OF AN ACCIDENT, poor lady, 44- 


\ both legs amputated, has now to undergo another 


major operation. Income only 26s. per week. PLEASE 
HELP us to pay balance of £1 per week to enable her 
to have three months special! care and attention. (Case 
106a).—Appeal S, DystREssED GENTLFFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xe. 


ge ees 


143 Cannon | | 


TRAINING | 
Bedford. | 
Vice-Principal, Miss | 
Students are trained in this College to become | 


FLAT TO LET 


Wa STUDIO FLAT. Large, light studio, 

bedroom, kitchen and bathroom. £90 per 
annum unfurnished. Excellent modern fittings; small 
premium. 20 minutes West End. View by appoint- 
ment.—Apply, Mrs. STEPHEN SPENDER, 2 Lansdowne 
Terrace, W.C.1. 











FOR SALE 


Byte ge SUITABLE for CONVERSION near 
) small village, immune from development on 
edge of Berkshire downs. 5 bed, 3 reception. Water, 
electricity, &c., installed. 4-acregarden. South aspect. 
Station and river 3 miles. Golf course 1 mile. London 

49 miles. 43 

FREEHOLD £995 or near offer. 

Write Box M 22, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 











FOR THE TABLE 


——_ 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





oad$.¥,) 
ht, or 35, 
Viet 334, 


] 5 gee oy CLUB LTD.(96 BelgraveR, 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a nj 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly, 








—Melill 


K DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL, 
; Tel.3iags 


4Crescent. Tgms.“Melcrest” Edinburgh, 


al OVE.—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged, i 
Sun Lounge. 34-4} gns. Special residential tea ia 








Geers. 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Cou 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of . 

and HOTELS managed ~ pata Dis 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. : 

P. R. H. A., Ltp. St. GEorGE’s House, 


STREET, W.1. 193 Recen 





] 7 MPIRE COFFEE-—3 lbs. finest Kenya Coffee, 
4 freshly roasted, berry or ground, for $s. 6d., post 
paid in United Kingdom.—Write RALPH RICHARDSON, 
Coffee Planter, Coffee Depot, Ware, Herts. 


GROUP ACCOMMODATION 

| 7 }USTON MANOR, Hunton (Phone: 85174), near 

) Maidstone, Kent, ior small conferences, schools, 

| parties, holidays, etc. Moderate week-end terms. 
| Enquiries invited. 




















HOLIDAYS 


| PLANNING a Holiday ?—Make it more than a 
| change of scene—make it a plan for better health. 
| Restore your energy amid glorious surroundings at 
| HARROGATE. The Cheap Monthly Returns by Rail 





ox : : ae ~———~ | are very helpful too.—Guide free from P. M. WILSHERE, 
YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND _ GIRLS. | Information Bureau, Harrogate. 
6 ee a 











WHERE TO STAY 


| — _ - = 
| | APPY days in the country in charming rest home. 
Beautiful surroundings. Distant view of sea. 
| Excellent food. H. & c. most rooms. 
medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 5s.— 
| Apply Matron, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 
| oes 
| 


| 














THE 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 

APRIL issue contains: 
Hitler Moves On; 
The Only Way to Safety; 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy: 
Russia and Japan in the Pacific. 
3/- Monthly. Annual Subn., 36/- post free. 
10, Orange St., London, W.C.2 


























~ EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 


1 4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.MSS 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C), The Study,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea 








BOOKS WANTED 








OEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES, 
4 Recent Reference works, and REVIEW COPIES. 
J. Ciarke HALL, Ltp., 146 Fleet St., E.C.4. (Cen.4116) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


»yEADY CASH WAITING—I give the HIGHEST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem.3048) 











MISCELLANEOUS 


| J) LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOWARTHS. 
| 


| 


473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








| AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 


| to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 


| insertion 


thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 2$% for six inser- 
tions : §°, for 13: 7:% for 26: and 10% for §2. 





No nursing, but | 





ees ee 
ag hehe nage Ptbecggeonagy 1 HOTEL (unlic,), Sou) 
‘ Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships, night 


porter, good food speciality, from 24 guineas, booklet 


he etd SEASCAPE HOTEL. — Beautify 
situated ; central position; established 20 years 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Oy 
reputation for good English fare has always been ; 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and coi 
water; radiators, gas or electric fires; central hea 
throughout; lounges sunny and well heated; com. 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniatur 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private park ani 
gardens. Reduced winter terms. Summer tem 
from 34 gns.—Resident Director: Mrs. Harrison, 














W ARWICK CLUB LTD..,21St.George’s $q.,8.W,, 
/ —Room and breakfast §s., one night only 55, 64, 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. t) 
2 gns. weekly—Vict. 7289. ‘ 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN., 
<< Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
ee STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

REGENT. 


LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russel! Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY .—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle ot Skye). ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I1.0.M.).—Perwick Bay & Links 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). —-TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA:—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Suthcriand).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks). —-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hort. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Statfs).—CASTLE. Hel, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 
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| FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


MR. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


writes: 


“The Royal Cancer Hospital is doing work of which the 
Nation should be proud. It is fighting this fell disease— 
trying to establish its cause and discover a cure—pro- 
viding beds for patients and keeping those who are 
inoperable free from pain. If those who have contem- 
plated, even for an instant, the possibility of being one 
day themselves in the clutch of cancer, subscribe to. 
the fund, the present difficulty of raising sufficient money | 
to continue the work, should be easily overcome.” 








The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, P.C., C.H., M.P. 





MR. 
DUFF COOPER 


writes: 


“The war against disease is unceasing. There are no 
armistices. It is a war that unites instead of dividing 
humanity. It is a war in which we all can—and all should 
—play our part. Cancer is the most terrible of all our 
adversaries. The best way in which the ordinary citizen 
can contribute towards the ultimate defeat of Cancer is by 
sending a gift to The Royal Cancer Hospital.” 





The Rt. Hon. Duff Cooper, P.C., D.S.O. 





MR. 
ANTHONY EDEN 


writes: 


“‘ Medical science and skill are employing every weapon in 
their power to combat this dread disease. But it is to us 
they turn for the necessary funds to help relieve the 
terrible sufferings of thousands of human beings. Our 
contributions will further research which will one day 
doubtless find a cure for cancer. Every penny we can 
spare brings that day nearer.” 





The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, P.C., M.C. 


PLEASE SEND A LENTEN GiFT TO THE TREASURER 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


The Government and 


Misgovernment of London 

by 

W. A. ROBSON 

“The book is of outstanding quality and importance 
. . . Every Londoner who cares about the welfare of 
his city should read this book. Every councillor and 
every official of the . . . local authorities of Greater 
London should study it and then reflect.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The Jews—Are They Human? 
by 

WYNDHAM LEWIS 

The Author thinks we should give the Jews a New 
Deal, not only from motives of humanity, but from 
dictates of common sense. Our repudiation of race 
hatred should not be merely humanitarian, but must 
also have a sober intellectual foundation. This impor- 
tant book is the first step in that direction. 3s. 6d. net. 


Rabindranath Tagore: 


His Personality and Work 

by 

PROFESSOR V. LESNY 

With a Foreword by C. F. Andrews. 

An authoritative study of the personality and work of 
the great Indian poet by one who knew him personally 
in his Asram at Santiniketan and was able to study his 
writings in their original Bengali. 8s. 6d. net 


Obstacles to Human Progress 
by 
GEORGE IVES 


An investigation into the strange phenomenon that 
intelligent people can agree upon matters investigated 
impartially and yet engage in the bitterest conflict 
when feelings, passions, and prejudices distort judg: 
ment. The author also discusses the evolution and the 
future of religion, and speculates as to what man will 
ultimately believe. 10s. 6d. net 





Books by two outstanding authors 


KAREL CAPEK 
Travels in the North 


“ This joyous book. No one has described so richly 
and vividly that northern landscape whose beauty he 
found *‘ more tender and more severe than any other.’ 
What a gay and wise spirit Europe has lost by his 
death.”"—The Times Weekly. 2ND IMPRESSION. 
Illustrated by the Author. 7s. 6d. 


War with the Newts 7s. Od. 
An Ordinary Life 7s. 6d. 
Hordubal 7s. 6d. 
Masaryk on Thought and Life 7s. 6d. 
President Masaryk tells his Story 7s. 6d. 


The Gardener’s Year 


Illustrated by Josef Capek. 


9th Impression 3s. 6d. 
Intimate Things Ds. 
Dashenka Illustrated DS. 
Fairy Tales , 

Illustrated by Josef Capek Ds. 
Power and Glory 3s. 6d. 


In preparation : 

The First Rescue Party 7s. Od. 
With Josef Capek 

Adam the Creator: A Comedy in six 
scenes, Paper boards 5s.; Paper 3s. 6d. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Power: A new social analysis 


“Mr. Russell’s analysis of human motives should give 
rise to considerable controversy, and through contro 
versy to clearer thinking. His book contains much 
valuable thought on the problem how to achieve good 
government and at the same time preserve liberty of 
the individual.”"—News Chronicle. 3RD IMPRESSION. 

7s. 6d. 


On Education: Especially in Early 


Childhood Cloth 5s.; Paper 3s. 6d. 
Education and the Social Order 7s. 6d. 
Marriage and Morals 7s. Od. 
The Conquest of Happiness 7s. 6d. 


In Praise of Idleness and other Essays 7s. 6d. 
The Scientific Outlook 7s. 6d. 
Freedom and Organisation, 1814-1914 8s. 6d. 
Mysticism and Logic 7s. 6d. 
Sceptical Essays 7s. Od. 


Our Knowledge of the External 
World 7s. Od. 


An Outline of Philosophy 12s. 6d. 


Principles of Social Reconstruction 
Cloth 5s.; Paper 3s. 6d. 


All prices are net 
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MR. | 
DUFF COOPER 


writes: 






“The war against disease is unceasing. There are no 
armistices. It is a war that unites instead of dividing 
humanity. It is a war in which we all can—and all should 
—play our part. Cancer is the most terrible of all our 
adversaries. The best way in which the ordinary citizen 
can contribute towards the ultimate defeat of Cancer is by 
sending a gift to The Royal Cancer Hospital.” 











The Rt. Hon. Duff Cooper, P.C., D.S.O. 


MR. 
ANTHONY EDEN 


writes: 


‘Medical science and skill are employing every weapon in 
their power to combat this dread disease. But it is to us 
they turn for the necessary funds to help relieve the 
terrible sufferings of thousands of human beings. Our 
contributions will further Research which will one day 
doubtless find a cure for cancer. Every penny we can 
spare brings that day nearer.” 





The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, P.C., M.C. 
PLEASE SEND AN EASTER GIFT TO THE TREASURER 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3. 
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HOUGH nothing specific has been revealed at the time 
of writing regarding the conversations between Col. 
Beck and British Ministers there seems good reason to 
believe that satisfactory understandings have been reached, 
on the basis of a reciprocal pact of mutual defence between 
Great Britain and Poland, with which it may be hoped 
Rumania will in some shape or form associate herself. The 
situation regarding Russia is more difficult, as for various 
reasons the Poles, and possibly the Russians also, lack 
enthusiasm for a direct agreement between Warsaw and 
Moscow. But that does not exclude the possibility of a direct 
agreement between Britain, France and Russia, still less (as 
the Journal de Moscou seems to suggest) a firm understand- 
ing between those Powers, and perhaps others, binding them 
as among themselves to apply to the full, as members of the 
League of Nations, all the provisions of the Covenant relat- 
ing to peaceful settlements of disputes and mutual support 
against any aggression. Mr. Chamberlain has been driven 
back by Herr Hitler to the collective security policy and 
is committing himself to it without reserve. One step must 
be taken at a time, and present steps are being wisely taken, 
but the ultimate goal is a European security system, and 
the shortest and most effective way of achieving that is to 
return to the League policy which in the hands of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann was 
so successful and so efficient. The League is today only a 
truncated League, but all the European States which find 
themselves compelled to unite for their own defence are 
members of it. 
* * + * 


The French Presidency 

M. Lebrun has finally yielded to persuasion and consented 
to stand for re-election to the French Presidency. The 
greatest pressure came from M. Daladier, who has the 
strongest reasons to desire M. Lebrun’s re-election. A change 
of President would constitutionally involve the resignation of 
M. Daladier’s Cabinet ; though it would be immediately re- 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


formed, it would be difficult for M. Daladier to retain some 
of his present Ministers, especially M. Georges Bonnet. M. 
Lebrun’s success in Wednesday’s election is taken for 
granted. He fulfils all the traditional conditions demanded 
of a French President ; his seven years’ experience in that 
office will be valuable to France in the difficult period to 
come ; he has gained increased prestige and popularity from 
the success of his recent visit to London. M. Daladier is 
well on the way to achieve the main points of his political 
programme. The first was to secure the grant of special 
powers for himself, the second to secure M. Lebrun’s re- 
election and especially to prevent a Presidential victory for 
M. Herriot, who has retired from the contest. M. Daladier’s 
success may foreshadow a radical transformation of French 
political life, even if war does not supervene. And he may 
now feel strong enough to undertake the further concessions 
abroad for which he is prepared and M. Bonnet more than 
anxious. i" rs 2 * 


French Trade in the Balkans 

The terms of the trade agreements with Rumania and 
Yugoslavia recently signed by France are now published. 
The treaty with Yugoslavia is designed to encourage French 
exports, to facilitate the transfer of French credit balances 
in Yugoslavia, and increase French capital investment in 
Yugoslavia ; special arrangements are to be made to over- 
come the difficulties which prevent Yugoslavia from taking 
advantage of the import quotas available to her in France. 
Under the agreement with Rumania, France will buy 110,000 
tons of Rumanian maize and take at least 25 per cent. of 
Rumania’s output of oil; the proceeds will be devoted to 
paying for French armaments delivered to Rumania in 1936 
and 1937 and to the service of the French section of the 
Rumanian debt. Such details emphasise that, despite Ger- 
man penetration of the Balkans, there are no obstacles to 
an increase of trade between the Balkan countries and the 
democracies ; and, indeed, the full use of the commercial 
and financial advantages the democracies can offer can out- 
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weigh the political pressure brought to bear by Germany. 
The negotiation of such agreements is an indispensable part 
of any system of mutual assistance between the Balkan 
countries and the Western Powers. 
* * * * 

Croats and Serbs 

The favourable reports of the progress of the negotiations 
between the Yugoslav Prime Minister, M. Tsvetkovitch, and 
the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, are of good omen for the 
peace of South-East Europe. United, Yugoslavia may be 
strong enough to resist external aggression and help other 
States to resist it. Divided, she is in the same position as 


Czecho-Slovakia was, a discontented minority being in itself 


an invitation to some outside Power to intervene and create 
disruption. Since the murder of the Croat leader, Stefan 
Raditch, in the Skupschtina in 1928, there has been no effec- 
tive political co-operation between Croats and their Serbian 
and Slovene fellow-citizens, and the late Prime Minister, Dr. 
Stoyadinovitch, was conspicuously unsuccessful in imparting 
cordiality into their relations. Some form of federalism is 
inevitable, for the Croats will be content with nothing less, 
but given goodwill the three partners in the triune State 
should be no less capable of effecting and maintaining unity 
at the centre than are the three constituent peoples of 
Switzerland. If that is achieved Yugoslavia herself and the 
Balkan Entente will be strengthened, and the prospects of 
creating a powerful peace-bloc in Europe sensibly improved. 
* * * * 

Germany and the Baltic 

The announcement, reported in the Danziger Vorposten 
last week, that Memel is immediately to be fortified as a 
naval base emphasises the strategic value of Herr Hitler’s 
latest acquisition. Memel, in the centre of the Baltic, com- 
mands the approaches to the coast of all the Baltic States, and 
to Leningrad and Kronstadt ; at present its harbour is too 
shallow for use by the largest vessels, but the statement that 
it will be converted into one of the strongest naval fortresses 
in the Baltic probably means that the work of dredging and 
deepening will be undertaken immediately. Memel’s chief 
function, however, will be as a submarine and destroyer base, 
If its return to the Reich is followed by that of Danzig, the 
Reich’s command of the Baltic will threaten all the Baltic 
Powers, and especially Poland; and it might well be further 
strengthened by an attack on the neutralised Aaland Islands. 
To ensure this command is probably the limit of German 
naval aspirations at the present moment. The veiled threats 
of denouncing the Anglo-German naval agreement have little 
force, as even if they were carried out Germany could not 
enter on effective naval competition with Great Britain. 

* * * * 

Belgium’s Elections 

The verdict of the Belgian electors shines like a good 
deed in a naughty world; and Belgium now seems to have 
good prospects of extricating herself from the morass of 
internal difficulties into which she had fallen. The first 
decisive gain is the utter defeat of M. Degrelle’s Rexists, 
reduced from 21 seats to 4; equally satisfactory is the failure 
of the Heimattreue (Nazi) Party in Eupen-Malmédy, where 
it failed to win a single seat, despite lavish expenditure 
in money and energy by German propagandists. The 
Fiemish Nationalists gained one seat. On the positive side 
is the success of the Catholics and the Liberals, who each 
gained Io seats, and with, together, 106 seats, they now have 
an absolute majority and should be able to form a stable 
Government. The Socialists lost 6 seats; they may or may 
not enter the Government Coalition and it may be that 
Belgium’s best interests may be served by their remaining 
in Opposition. By offering a possibility of an alternative 
Government they may thus assist in bringing about a return 
to normal Parliamentary life. The satisfactory results of 
the election may reasonably be explained by a resurgence of 
Belgian patriotism, stimulated by King Leopold’s demand 
for an increased sense of political responsibility. 
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Elections in Denmark 


The general election in Denmark has made little ¢ 
in the position of the parties; and the Socialist 
Minister, Herr Stauning, now in his tenth year of Office, can 
proceed with his constitutional reforms. They involye the 
abolition of the Upper House, which like all Upper Houses 
is a check on progressive legislation, and the substitution of 
a council of experts chosen from the Lower House. Herr 
Stauning’s reforms are approved by not only the Governmen 
parties, the Socialists and Radicals, but the Conservatives. 
and so wide a measure of support for constitutional changes 
shows how successfully Herr Stauning has applied the 
of evolutionary Socialism he represents. In Monday’s ele. 
tions the Social Democrats, by far the largest party, have lost 
30,000 votes ; the Conservatives have maintained their pos. 
tion; the Radicals, Farmers and Communists have made slight 
gains. So also have the Danish Nazis. This is not surpris. 
ing in view of the support they receive from Germany and 
the violent propaganda activities of the German Governmeny, 
But the danger of the Nazis to Denmark is not to be measured 
by a gain of 10,000 Parliamentary votes ; it consists in th 
mere presence of a German minority and in the excuse thy 
given to Germany for interfering with so genuine and sue. 


cessful a democracy as Denmark. 
* * * * 
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The Far Eastern Fisheries 

The long continued dispute between Japan and the Soviet 
Union has once again been settled by a compromise, which 
may prove to be only temporary. By the agreement signed 
in Moscow on Sunday, the U.S.S.R. grants Japan the renewal 
of about three-quarters of her previous leases, at a substan- 
tially increased rent ; 37 leases have been withdrawn from 
auction for strategic reasons, and only 10 new lots offered 
in compensation. The settlement should be accepted with 
relief in the West. The dispute had reached a stage when, 
if it had continued, serious incidents might have been un- 
avoidable ; there have already been reports that Japan had 
sent gunboats to the Soviets’ Far Eastern waters. An 
increase in the tension between the two countries might have 
caused an important diversion of Russia’s forces and atten- 
tion to the Far East, and could only have increased the 
reserve she has shown in the diplomatic negotiations that are 
now proceeding in Europe. The pressure of the Asiatic 
extension of the Axis is an important factor in Russia's 
attitude towards incurring increased obligations in the West; 
for if Germany fears the war on two fronts, so also does the 
Soviet Union, which is perhaps even more an Asiatic thana 
European Power. 

* * * * 

The Rajkot Ruling 

The decision given by Sir Maurice Gwyer, the Chief 
Justice of India, in the dispute between Mr. Gandhi and the 
Thakor Saheb of Rajkot has considerable psychological im 
portance. This, it will be remembered, was the question 
which caused Mr. Gandhi to embark on his recent fast, which 
he abandoned on the intervention of the Viceroy, who 
arranged that the controversy should be submitted to the 
impartial arbitrament of Sir Maurice Gwyer, acting, d 
course, personally, not as Chief Justice. The issue was the 
appointment of a committee to consider constitutional reforms 
in the small State of Rajkot. The ruler, the Thakor Saheb, 
had agreed that Mr. Patel, the Congress leader, should recom 
mend, and he himself should appoint, seven out of the ten 
members of the committee. Did this mean that the Thaker 
Saheb would necessarily appoint whomever Mr. Patel recom 
mended, or could he reject the recommendations in whole ot 
in part? Mr. Gandhi said the former, the Thakor Saheb 
the latter. Sir Maurice Gwyer agrees with Mr. Gandhi, aid 
the Thakor Saheb will no doubt accept his finding, whic 
should incidentally improve the already cordial relatiots 
established between Mr. Gandhi and Lord Linlithgow. Tht 
question of reforms in the States is a burning question, as # 
article from India on a later page indicates. 
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pmployment in March © 


The unemployment figures for March normally show a 
decline from the figures for February; this March, how- 
the decline was greater than usual, and for that reason 
;. encouraging. The total of 1,726,929 unemployed in 
; was 170,000 less than the total for February ; in the 
months together a decline of 312,000 was registered. 
figures for last March were 22,000 less than the corre- 
‘ao total for last year ; this is satisfactory, because 
the February figures did not compare favourably with the 
for February, 1938. The increase in married 
workers in employment is even more encouraging than the 
decline in unemployment. The total of 12,403,000 employed 
fot March shows an increase of 181,000 on last month, and of 
180,000 on March, 1938. Fortunately this improvement is 
,and extends even to textiles, which have been losing 
d, The unfortunate exception is shipbuilding ; the 
ymament industries continue to improve. Unemployment 
is now lower than it has been since December, 1937; the 
gasonal winter decline which began in October, 1938, has 
heen made up. Unfortunately the figures of those unem- 
ployed for twelve months or more, about 286,000, shows no 
improvement. 


two 


* * * * 





The Railwaymen’s Claims 

The decision reached by an emergency delegate conference 
of the National Union of Railwaymen on Tuesday creates 
a serious situation. The conference decided by a large 
majority to reject the National Tribunal’s award on the rail- 
waymen’s claim to increased wages and improved conditions. 
The award granted minor concessions, but rejected the claim 
toa §os. a week minimum wage and an improvement in 
hours. The conference’s decision will almost certainly be 
repeated by the conference of the Associated Society of 
Engineers and Firemen, also in session on Tuesday, which 
is even more determined than the N.U.R. to enforce the 
caim. The question of strike action does not at present 
aise; if such action were taken, it is probable that the 
railwaymen would concentrate on the wage claim alone. 
Their next step will probably be a renewed approach to the 
railway companies, with a renewed claim for the Sos. but no 
strike threat, and the drawing up of a plan of concerted 
ation. The real danger of the situation consists in the 
intense dissatisfaction of the men with their present condi- 
tions, which may lead to unofficial strikes even in opposi- 
tion to their own representatives ; and the main plank in their 
demands—the 50s. minimum wage—shows that the men as 
well as the railway companies have some reason to ask for “a 
square deal.” 

* x * * 


Broadcasting by Telephone 


The announcement that the Post Office is to inaugurate 
the distribution of broadcasting programmes over the tele- 
phone is of special interest in existing circumstances. 
The decision carries out the recommendation of the Ulls- 
water Commission, though the relay companies will also 
continue their present services. Transmission by wire is far 
less liable to interruption or interference than wireless trans- 
mission, and is therefore much more dependable in case of 
an emergency. Secondly, transmission by wire, which will 
give a limited number of controlled programmes, can if 
necessary and advisable, be used as a substitute for wireless, 
which gives the listener the chance of receiving news and 
Propaganda not susceptible to censorship. There is no 
reason to believe that this is the Government’s intention ; 
but it seems certain that the dictatorship countries would 
not allow reception of foreign propaganda in war time ; the 
German Government’s first action after occupying Prague 
was to confiscate all wireless sets. But there is little reason 
to believe the British public would be impressed by foreign 
Propaganda either in war or peace. It is far too completely 
discredited. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It is too early, 
perhaps, to judge what the effect of the Polish guarantee 
will be at home. The appearance of the House in 
Monday’s Debate was of almost complete unanimity, but 
one doubts whether the true voice of the Conservative back 
benches has yet been heard. One has had the impressian, 
during the last year or so, that the Tories have had their 
happiest moments when they were calling the Opposition 
“ war-mongers,” and denouncing the League of Nations and 
Collective Security as impracticable and unrealist. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech on Monday was regarded by his 
opponents as one of his finest efforts, but whether he has 
entirely convinced those who sit behind him remains to be 
seen. Fortunately he can always: rely upon the traditional 
loyalty of the Tory Party to their Leader. There are some 
who are at once suspicious because of Mr. Churchill’s whole- 
hearted support for the Prime Minister, and his quip that he 
hoped that his complete agreement with Mr. Chamberlain 
would not do him any harm had more than an element of 
truth in it. 

* * * * 


Monday’s Debate was a great occasion, if only evidenced 
by the fact that the House listened for three hours to a suc- 
cession of speeches from its most notable Members. The 
House was deeply interested throughout, though seldom 
very enthusiastic. Mr. *Chamberlain was in his grimmesz 
mood. He made no attempt to inspire, and it was left to 
Mr. Churchill, with real nobility of language, to my tribute 
to the calm resolution of the British people. Although 
frequently the majority of the House find themselves in dis- 
agreement with Mr. Churchill, there is no one, on an occa- 
sion such as this, whom they are more ready to listen to, and 
no one who voices their sentiments more clearly and in the 
best House of Commons tradition. Sir Archibald Sinclair 
seemed slightly to misjudge the atmosphere in the House in 
his attack on Sir John Simon. The case against the Chan- 
cellor was strong, but at that moment it was inopportune for 
the Leader of the Liberal Party to make it. His speech was 
all the greater contrast to that of Mr. Greenwood who, 
deputising for Mr. Attlee, during the last week, has unex- 
pectedly pleased the supporters of the Government by the 
leadership of his Party. 


* * * * 


Although not all of Mr. Lloyd George’s assumptions 
would be generally accepted, his speech had the desirable 
effect of disturbing some of the Government Members who 
had not yet grasped the full implications of the Polish guar- 
antee. Any debate in which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Churchill both take part discloses how few, in the present 
Parliament, are our “ oratorical gladiators.” There was 
some surprise that Sir John Simon was chosen to wind up 
for the Government. It was felt to be hardly an occasion 
for a word-eating exhibition. But the Chancellor blandly 
asked what imputations of inconsistency matter compared 
with our tremendous task, and no one felt inclined, for the 
moment, to give him an answer. 


* * x * 


It is almost certain that the demand for a Ministry of 
Supply will be renewed when the House meets after Easter. 
Quite apart from the doubling of the Territorial Army, and 
all that that involves, Members are concerned about the 
equipment for the regular forces and the needs of civilian 
defence. Equally, a demand is likely to be made for a com- 
plete overhaul of the machinery which is responsible for the 
organisation and control of the National Service appeal, and 
for the A.R.P. services. One hears criticisms of the A.R.P. 
schemes on all sides. The powers which are being put in the 
hands of Local Authorities are very wide, and a good deal 
will probably be heard on the Committee Stage as to the 
desirability of transferring them to a Minister of the Crown. 
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ee question raised in these columns a week ago, 

“ Action or Drift? ” received a swift, satisfying and 
decisive answer. If ever a speech was action it was the 
terse but unequivocal declaration made by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on March 3Ist. 
“In the event of any action which clearly threatened 
Polish independence, and which the Polish Government 
accordingly considered it vital to resist with their 
national forces, His Majesty’s Government would feel 
themselves bound at once to lend the Polish Govern- 
ment all support in their power.” With those words the 
policy of appeasement was jettisoned and a policy of 
joint resistance to every act of aggression proclaimed. 
The old policy was not thereby condemned. It may or 
may not have been justified in the circumstances which 
existed down to the rape of Czecho-Slovakia—nothing 
could be more purposeless than to argue that now—but 
it is impossible in the circumstances existing today. On 
that the country—except for the inevitable few, thin, 
scattered voices—is unanimous. The Prime Minister 
has united it from end to end, as he united the House 
of Commons on Monday. If aggression aiming at 
domination is to proceed unchecked the death-knell of 
freedom in Europe is sounded. And if a check there is 
to be it must be administered now or never. 


But if there was ever a moment for the sober 
appraisal of consequences it is this. The international 
crisis has at the best been only temporarily eased. The 
need, if not for immediate apprehension, at least for 
unrelaxed vigilance, is as great as ever. Herr Hitler’s 
public declarations bear little relation to his undeclared 
projects, and even in the Wilhelmshaven speech there 
are passages by which we should be forewarned in order 
be forearmed. “Germany will act in good time,” said 
Herr Hitler, “ against any attempt to encircle her,” and 
the controlled Press of Berlin explains in chorus that the 
Fiihrer is threatening to strike before the net is drawn 
closer. There is, of course, no net and no encirclement. 
Of what encirclement there is, Nazi Germany, and she 
alone, is the author. Czecho-Slovakia was first encircled 
and then devoured ; she is encircled today by the inner 
walls of Germany’s maw. Poland is being encircled by 
the seizure first of Czecho-Slovakia and then of Memel; 
hence the need for the British guarantee. Hungary is 
half-encircled and a vassal. And there is, or was till last 
Friday, no sign that the process is to end. But “en- 
circlement ” awakes old memories in Germany and it 
has undoubted propaganda value, even though encircle- 
ment in the Nazi vocabulary means simply frustration 
of the attempt to invade and annex a neighbour-State. 
When therefore Herr Hitler declares that Germany will 
react against any move to encircle her his words are not 
far from a plain threat of new aggression. 


For that we are prepared if need be. Nine citizens out 
of ten faced the world in a new spirit last Saturday be- 
cause they felt that the right word had been spoken and 
the right policy launched, no matter what the risks flow- 
ing from the new departure might be. We had got back 
to the principles underlying the League of Nations, and 
no matter how the League may seem to have failed, no 
matter what the causes of the apparent failure, no one 
questions that in some form organised joint-resistance to 
any act of aggression is indispensable if a civilised society 
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is to survive in Europe at all. The first step back to tha 
has been taken. But without a series of further Steps : 
will bring us not salvation but disaster. In a world in 
which the aggressor States rely on brute force, and dy 
not hesitate to use it, it is essential that the combined 
force of the States bent on peace and organised to pte. 
serve it shall predominate decisively over all assailants 
So long as the peace-bloc consists simply of Britain, 
France and Poland that condition is not satisfied. Heng 
the vital need for the constructive work on which th 
British Government is at present engaged. It is yy 
simple task. What is needed immediately is 4 
bring Russia and Rumania into the eastern defence 
agreement. That raises various complications. Poland 
with considerable Communist potentialities within he, 
own borders, shrinks from closer contact with Moscow; 
Rumaniaphas to weigh the provocation her adhesion to 
the secyrity-compact would create against the protection 
it would provide ; Poland, which maintains cordial re. 
tions with Hungary, is hesitant about an alliance which 
would mean defending Rumania’s title to Hungaria 
irredenta ; and Rumania and Russia have never come ty 
a final understanding over Bessarabia. 


But all these obstacles can, should and no doubt wil 
be overcome. Yugoslavia’s adhesion also is much tok 
desired, and it is more likely to be forthcoming if ip- 
ternal unity and strength are secured by the success of 
the negotiations now in progress at Zagreb between the 
Prime Minister and the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek. 
There is, indeed, at least a possibility, and probably 
more, of the whole Balkan Entente, under the enlightened 
leadership of Turkey, joining with Poland, Russia and 
the Western democracies in a pact of non-aggression 
and mutual aid. That, it is reasonable to believe, would 
hold German aggression in check, for though Her 
Hitler might be willing to risk a secondary containing- 
war on one front while he threw all his forces on the 
other, his repugnance to the idea of waging two firs- 
class campaigns is believed to be invincible. It is far 
too soon yet to look forward with any confidence’ 
the establishment of conditions in which, as the Prim 
Minister put it on Monday, “ Europe may gradually 
simmer down into a state of quietude.” It is not known 
yet whether the efforts of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax to construct a peace-bloc in Eastern Europe wil 
succeed. It is not known what active support Italy or 
Nationalist Spain would give to Herr Hitler. Still les 
is it known whether Herr Hitler, as may well be the 
case, is in a temper to risk his own fate and Germany’ 
and Europe’s in a desperate challenge to all the forces 
of peace. 


For further light on that we must wait undisturbed- 
but not unprepared. Mr. Churchill was abundantly 
justified in insisting on the need for keeping the Navy 
and Air Force in a state of immediate readiness ; it would 
very substantially increase public confidence if it fell 
Mr. Churchill himself (as in 1914) to give the order, f 
order be needed, for the mobilisation of the flett 
Meanwhile, the Government cannot rest. It must prs 
its endeavour to cement peace-alliances by every meats 
in its power. It must labour unremittingly, as I * 
doing with success, to secure the moral endorsement a 
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ie United States for every step it takes. It must use 
very agency at its disposal to convince the German 
le that, so far from dreaming of “ encirclement,” it 
pen to co-operate to the full in any legitimate scheme 
K to that ’ German economic expansion ; it is only when expan- 
-StEPS itl on becomes domination, and economic becomes 
world inf wjtical, that a halt must be called, as it is being. And 
= dof i content with fulfilling Mr. Churchill’s stipulation 
ymbined 


| to Pre- 


that any step taken will be “in harmony with the letter 
and the spirit of the Covenant of the League of Nations,” 
it is to be hoped that the Government will see the 
wisdom, after immediate negotiations have been con- 
summated, of opérating the new agreements through the 
machinery of the League, of which Britain, France and 
Russia and every threatened State in Europe are all 
members. 


rg THE LORDS AND ROAD-SAFETY 


Hence 
lich the (WHE coincidence of the Easter holiday .with the 
t is no T opening of a new quarter, and the consequent 
48 tof pstoration to the roads of cars that have been laid up 
defence ff jor reasons of economy through the winter months, 
Poland, f focuses, or should focus, attention again on the peren- 
hin her pial scandal of the slaughter on the roads and the means 
Loscow; fof preventing it. It is, therefore, particularly oppor- 
Sion tof june that at this moment the Select Committee of the 
tection f House of Lords appointed “to consider what steps 
al rela should be taken to reduce the number of casualties on 
> Which # the roads” should have issued its report.* It is an 
ungara® sdmirable document, bold, sane and _ constructive, 
‘Ome tof designed to reduce rather than multiply irritating restvic- 
tions, and the Committee is fully justified in expressing 
[the none too confident hope that the fruits of its labours 
be wi wil not, like the fruits of many other Committees’ 
oa . labours in the past, . merely find a resting-place in the 
> A pigeon-holes of Whitehall.” For the question under 
oo examination is much too serious for the Ministry of 
en the Transport to side-track the Lords’ proposals for reasons 
che of laissez-faire, or the Treasury to veto them on grounds 
ai of economy. They may not be realisable as a whole 
meet immediately, but certain steps can be taken without 
— cost and without delay, and others which do involve 

expenditure are of such importance that the price should 


would ah 2 
Her be unhesitatingly paid. 


jining-§ What are the facts to be considered? On the roads 
m the f of Great Britain, which are the most densely-trafficked 
) first- § in the world (13.7 motor-cars per mile of road, com- 
is far pared with 9.7 in the United States and 5.6 in France) 
ace’ 0 f in 1937 no fewer than 6,633 persons were killed, and 
Prime § 226,402 injured, the vast majority of the deaths being 
dually § due to accidents in which some kind of motor-vehicle 
nown | Was involved. The Lords’ Committee, deeply convinced, 
Lord §f like every individual or committee that has ever studied 
e will f the subject, of the imperative need for setting a limit 
aly or § to the slaughter, has evolved a series of proposals which, 
lI less | if adopted, would unquestionably have that effect ; even 
e the in the financial stress created by rearmament, most of 
yany's§ them ought to be adopted forthwith. Accidents may be 
forces f due to two distinct causes, defects in the vehicle or the 
toads, defects—ranging from genuine errors of judge- 
ment to deliberately dangerous driving—in the human 
ed—f being at the wheel of the vehicle. The latter can be 
antly J corrected in part by insistence on adequate qualifications 
Navy J before a driver is given a licence, by vigilance and 
vould admonition on the part of the police, by general educa- 
ell tof tion and propaganda, and in the last resort by drastic 
et, i penalties imposed by a court of law. All that has an 
fet importance that must not be under-rated. Responsi- 
press bility for accidents must be remorselessly driven home. 
eats F But at least as much can be done to reduce accidents by 
rs 


at o “H.M. Stationery Office. 1s: 6d. 








reforming roads as by reforming drivers — quite 
possibly more. 


And the process is on the whole less arduous and the 
results more permanent. It is to the credit of the 
Lords’ Committee that it has realised that. It has had 
all relevant figures before it. It notes, for example, that 
in the year 1936-7 there were 71,622 pedal cyclists 
killed or injured on the roads, and that the Ministry of 
Transport (whose conclusion cyclists would no doubt 
dispute) attributes to the cyclists themselves blame for 
43,944 of these casualties—or over 60 per cent. It 
recommends, accordingly, that cycle tracks should be 
multiplied and their use by cyclists made obligatory, 
and that cycles should carry a red light in the rear and 
be numbered and registered. It notes that the chief 
victims of road accidents are pedestrians, and that in a 
very considerable number of cases—26,800 in 1936-7— 
the cause was their own heedlessness in crossing roads. 
It therefore proposes, in perhaps tke most controversial 
of its recommendations, that “walking to the public 
danger ” be made a punishable offence. And conscious 
of the immense effect of road improvements in lower- 
ing, or limiting, the number of accidents, it outlines a 
road-programme to which the Ministry of Transport 
and all local highway authorities should give the serious 
attention which it merits. 


It is too much to say that safe roads necessarily mean 
safe motoring, for human deficiencies, both moral and 
mental, cannot be totally excluded. But from the 
Committee’s first axiom, that “roads should be made 
fool-proof, so far as that is possible,” no sane person will 
dissent. The question is how that object can best be 
attained. The Committee is certainly right in insisting 
on the segregation of different classes of traffic. Pedes- 
trians must have footpaths. Cyclists must have their 
tracks, and the tracks must be forbidden to pedestrians. 
For cars there must be dual carriage-ways, so as to re- 
move completely the danger of head-on collisions ; 
and every kind of approved safety device, whether 
roundabouts, fly-overs, or staggered crossings, should 
be utilised at cross-roads, which are the recognised 
danger-points. On this question of the responsibility 
of roads for accidents a remarkable divergence of 
opinion exists. The Ministry of Transport very sur- 
prisingly attributes only 1.2 per cent. of the total of 
accidents to this cause, while at the other extreme the 
County Surveyor of Oxfordshire puts the percentage at 
76. But the marked reduction in the accident-rate on 
the new autobahnen in Germany only confirms conclu- 
sions which in their general tenor are a commonplace 
to every practical motorist. 

If this report were in fact pigeon-holed, as its authors 
fear, it would be a scandal for which the Minister of 
Transport, so far as his Department is concerned, would 
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justly be held responsible. Actually Mr. Burgin is too 
much interested personally in road-problems for the 
Committee’s apprehensions to have much substance. 
Expense, of course, is an important factor, especially 
since the product of the fuel-tax and driving and vehicle- 
licences receipts are.no longer ear-marked for the Road 
Fund, but at a time when the unemployed still number 
not far short of two million it is intolerable that their 
employment on such essential public works as the 
bridging or tunnelling of all surviving level-crossings, 
the provision of cycle-tracks, and the widening of roads 


—$—<2_ 





so as to provide dual carriage-ways, should be vet 

on grounds of cost. The Committee’s Proposal that on. 
experimental autobahn, perhaps from London to 
Birmingham, should be put in hand deserves Considerg. 
tion. Strategic roads have not the same importance jn 
an island like Britain that they have in a Continent 
country, but in any crisis it will be of the utmost im. 
portance that swift and unimpeded road-transpor 
should be available. That alone is sufficient Teason 
why at this particular moment effect should be given 
to the greater part of the Committee’s road-programm, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AM not surprised that The Times figured so largely in 

the foreign affairs debate in the House of Commons on 
Monday. No single factor contributed so much to the 
disasters of last September as The Times leader on the 7th 
of that month, suggesting that Czecho-Slovakia might be wise 
in her own interests to let the Sudeten-German areas go. And 
when The Times, in its comments last Saturday on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s historic declaration in the House of Com- 
mons the previous day, appeared to set itself deliberately 
to whittle down the effect of the declaration—suggesting, 
for example, that there was no undertaking to defend 
Poland’s “integrity ”°—immediate mistrust and alarm was 
created at Warsaw, and the suspicions aroused at Moscow 
are not dispelled yet, in spite of Lord Halifax’s immediate 
repudiation of the construction The Times leader-writer 
seemed to be putting on the declaration. But critics can go 
too far. To assume that this Cabinet Minister or that must 
have been prompting The Times is quite gratuitous. Leader- 
writers and editors are human, and they are quite capable 
of committing errors of judgement without assistance. 

x * x * 

Lord Stanhope’s statement on Tuesday night, reported in 
some papers on Wednesday, that it had just been necessary 
to give orders to the Fleet to man its anti-aircraft guns 
should perhaps be read in the light of information which 
reached me from an entirely reliable source a week ago, but 
which I then decided not to print, to the effect that on the 
night of Monday, March 27th, German aircraft had been 
carrying out mass exercises over the North Sea, near enough 
to the English coast to be picked up by our detectors. There 
is nothing improper, or even alarming, about this. German 
aircraft are quite entitled to fly over the North Sea if they 
choose. One object may be to keep us guessing strategically, 
as Herr Hitler is in the habit, by feinting in different direc- 
tions, of keeping Europe guessing diplomatically. 

* * x * 

Recruits, I read, are flocking to the colours. In fact 
the flocking season has begun. This is how one of them 
flocked, thirty-six hours after the announcement about doub- 
ling the Territorials was made. Having a free afternoon (X. 
telis me), I made my way to the nearest Territorial head- 
quarters and inquired for the recruiting office. Actually there 
wasn’t any recruiting office, but I succeeded in interviewing 
two military gentlemen, who unfortunately could do nothing 
for me ; but if I could go to. the regiment’s drill hall at Shep- 
herd’s Bush that evening, I might have better luck. I was 
unfortunately engaged that evening ; but, undeterred, I took 
a "bus to another barracks in a different part of London. 
Here a cloistral calm prevailed in the deserted halls; I waited 
a few moments, penetrated into various empty rooms, and at 
length found another military gentleman, wearing the same 
fair moustache and check suit which appears to be the uni- 
form of the officers of the British Army. “ Could I enlist in 
thy Territorials? ” I asked with some diffidence. “ Well—ah 
—you see, there’s nobody here now, you know. Could you 
wait a couple of hours? Sure to be someone here then.” 


Unfortunately I couldn’t wait. Finally a sergeant was dis. 
covered. “ Well, we can’t do anything at the moment. Cou 
you come back to-morrow morning?” On the following 
morning, conscious of being a bore and a nuisance, | re. 
presented myself. “ Well, you see, we can’t do anything ti 
after Easter, but you'll certainly get a letter from us then.” 
What is recruiting like in ordinary quiet times? 
* x * * 

The embargo imposed by the Government on payment 
by the banks of Czech holdings in London was a sound and 
necessary move, but it seems to have had the effect of 
reducing a number of perfectly well-to-do Czech residents 
in this country to the level, financially, of refugees. 4 
clearing arrangement is obviously needed. The situation is 
rather like that created in 1917, when the Russian Empire 
fell. Certain London banks, I am told, held considerable 
balances on behalf of various Russian banks and corporations, 
All the latter were abolished by the Soviet Government, and 
therefere could not claim the funds, nor could the Soviet 
Government itself, because the total balance of payments 
was in favour of this country. Various creditors of the 
defunct corporations have tried to get reimbursed from the 
balances in question, but all but a trifling percentage failed, 
and now the statute of limitations has barred all further 
claims. Whose, therefore, is the money? Is it just a wind- 
fall for the banks? There seems no other answer. 


* x * * 


The enterprise of the National Defence Public Interest 
Committee in arranging a national defence display in Hyde 
Park on Saturday was well rewarded, in that the public 
flocked in thousands to see and hear,—and deserved to be. 
It might perhaps have occurred to the Government to stage 
such a show itself, though in some ways the combination 
of unofficial initiative with official co-operation may be 
preferable. The object was not primarily to recruit, but to 
enable the public to see for themselves the nature of all the 
forms of national defence—the Services, the Territorial 
Army, the Auxiliary Air Force, the Anti-Aircraft units, the 
balloon barrage, guns of every description, numerous aspects 
of A.R.P., ambulance and auxiliary fire services, decon- 
taminating squads and steel shelters. In the old days every 
red-coat was a potential recruiting agent. In an epoch of 
khaki and battleship-grey rather more calculated display is 
called for, and the Hyde Park demonstration came opp0t- 
tunely the very day after the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment on defence against aggression. 


* * * * 


Incidentally a gift for overhearing considerably enlarged 
my knowledge of the properties of the barrage balloons. 
They keep up, according to one young gentleman in the 
crowd, because they are filled with petrol. (Each balloon 


actually, I believe, costs the taxpayer £20 in hydrogen every 
time it is inflated—or deflated, as you may like to put it) 
It was an older lady who added the information that they 
could do 300 miles an hour. 


JANUS. 
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THE PROBLEM 


OF THE INDIAN STATES 


By A. APPODORAI 


HE agitation of the people in the Indian States for a 
share in their government is now the most noteworthy 
feature in Indian politics. To understand the problem aright, 
certain basic facts must be grasped. There are in India 
62 States, varying considerably in area, population and 
iqternal development. In their government the only common 
features are: they are all subject to personal rule, the ulti- 
mate authority in every one of them being legally vested 
in the ruler, and they have certain (though not the same) 
obligations to the Paramount Power, viz., the British Crown. 
Insome States, like Mysore and Travancore, there are repre- 
sentative assemblies with power to pass resolutions and 
criticise government: the government is in some cases a 
responsive one. In others, the administration is mediaeval 
in structure, and constitutional law has yet to emerge, such 
essentials as an organised civil service and impartial judiciary 
being absent. The establishment of ordered government in 
British India, and the gradual development of responsible 
government in its provinces from 1921, coupled with the 
prospects of the introduction of federation, have roused 
the people in the States to a consciousness of their rights. 
They demand responsible government. It is significant 
that the demand is almost everywhere for parliamentary 
government on the British model—for a constitutional ruler, 
acting on the advice of a Cabinet chosen from and respon- 
sible to the legislature. The problem then is: faced with 
such a demand, what is the ruler to do ? 

Inevitably, the first reaction will be to appoint a committee 
to consider the question and gain time—a step already taken 
in several States including Benares, Baroda and Mysore. 
But the issue has sooner or later to be squarely faced. It 
is necessary here to insist on one important factor: the 
ultimate solution of the question must largely depend on 
the personality of the Ruler and his willingness to share 
power with the people—for the initiative must come from 
the Ruler. The Paramount Power has made it clear that 
while it will not obstruct proposals for constitutional 
advance initiated by a Ruler, it will not also force an unwill- 
ing Ruler to initiate constitutional reforms. Several argu- 
ments will be advanced by such a Ruler to show that 
responsible government is unnecessary and undesirable: the 
traditions of good government by the dynasty; its obliga- 
tions to the Paramount Power; the failure of democracy 
elsewhere; the inapplicability of the example of British India 
to the States, as the latter are not under alien rule; the 
backwardness of the people; the interests of powerful 
minorities. Clearly, these arguments will not appeal to the 
people who demand power, and will be met by equally 
cogent counter-arguments, so that the final solution in such 
acase must depend on the strength and organisation of 
the people, and their capacity to suffer for freedom. Their 
difficulty will only be increased by the fact that so long 
as good (not necessarily self-) government is assured to his 
people by a Ruler the Paramount Power will stand by its 
obligation, explicitly recognised by the Butler Committee, 
to protect the Ruler against attempts to eliminate him and 
to substitute another form of government. 

It is, however, the path of political wisdom for the 
Ruler to realise the necessity for compromise and the great 
advantage of having a contented people, and to move with 
the times. That is difficult but necessary. Where a Ruler 
has overcome his unwillingness to share power, three prob- 
lems call for solution. 

The first is the problem of minorities. Experience shows 
that in the early stages of responsible government, the 
minority communities hesitate to trust the wisdom and rea- 
sonableness of the majority. The duty of a sympathetic 
tuler is, by his tact and advice, to enable them to under- 





stand each other and inculcate the spirit of “ give and take.” 
But this alone would not be sufficient: other safeguards are 
necessary. The best of such safeguards appear to me to 
be (i) adequate representation to minorities in the legisla- 
tures through reservation of seats in a joint electorate; (ii) 
rules to ensure due representation to them in the public 
services, secured, at any rate, in the larger States, by an 
impartial public services Commission and (iii) powers vested 
in the Ruler to override the legislature and the Ministers 
in a case of clear injustice. 


A second difficulty is the duty of the Ruler to respect | 
his obligations to the Paramount Power, while he normally | 
acts on the advice of his responsible Ministers. A ruler’s 
obligations to the Paramount Power are determined partly | 
by usage, and partly by the treaty (or Sanad or Engage- | 
ment) which he or his predecessors have made with the 
Paramount Power. While there are considerable differences 
between State and State, generally it can be said that the 
Ruler is bound to co-operate with the Paramount Power 
in time of war; to grant to the Imperial Army such assis- 
tance as it requires; to surrender any of his subjects who have 
deserted from the British Army; to comply with the de- 
mands of the Paramount Power in respect of land and 
jurisdiction for Railways, Posts and Telegraphs ; to carry 
out the obligations incurred by the British Government on 
their behalf to foreign Powers or other States ; to provide 
for religious toleration and stop inhuman practices; to see 
that there is no internal disorder or misrule. 


It is obvious that the Ruler has to satisfy the Paramount 
Power of his ability to fulfil his obligations to them under 
responsible government. This implies, I think, two things. 
First, in any scheme of responsible government sponsored 
by the Ruler, he is bound to reserve to himself the final 
decision in respect of the fulfilment of his obligations to 
the Paramount Power, and he would be justified in over- 
ruling his Ministers in case their administrative acts inter- 
fered with his fulfilment of such obligations. He would 
also, possibly, have to prohibit the raising of matters relating 
to them on the floor of the legislature by questions, bills 
or resolutions. I think, also, that the Paramount Power 
would be justified in insisting that the advance towards 
responsible government in any case must be gradual and 
contingent upon the proper exercise of political power by 
popular representatives. 


And the third and final problem is to determine the 
measure of responsibility that could be transferred to popu- 
lar Ministers and legislatures having regard to local con- 
ditions and to the maintenance of efficient government. It 
is doubtful if in any State the immediate transfer of full 
responsibility would be either desirable or practicable. The 
successful and stable establishment of responsible govern- 
ment is best attempted gradually and by stages. Dyarchy 
seems clearly indicated, a few subjects of government, such 
as Education and Agricuiture, being first transferred to 
popular Ministers and others in course of time. It is true 
that dyarchy has been abandoned in British India, but ‘t 
has had its value there as a training-ground, it seems to be 
the only practical method of progress in the States, and 
it should be possible to improve the dyarchic system in 
various respects in the light of past experience. The States 
cannot stand still constitutionally. If there is a better line 
of advance it is fully time someone indicated it. 


Above all, we may learn from past mistakes and improve 
dyarchy as a political system. To avoid its worst defect, 
viz., a blurring of responsibility, the inability of the popular 
Ministers and legislatures to develop their responsibility in 
a clearly marked out sphere, I suggest (i) that a separate 
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purse be provided for each half of government. It enables 
Ministers to know their financial resources clearly and to 
plan their administration accordingly; (ii) Bills and demands 
for grants relating to the Reserved Half should not be 
admitted to the vote of the legislature, though they may 
be open to discussion. This is in accordance with the 
theory of dyarchy that the Reserved Half may be influenced 
but not controlled by the legislature; (iii) Ministers should 
be asked to resign their office when a majority of elected 


WOULD AMERICA HELP ? 


By 


ERWIN D. 


<2? 





members is against them—this is to prevent the 
from depending on the Reserved Half for the x 
nominated members; (iv) a convention be developed th, 
Ministers do not mortgage the support of their fllonen 
to the Reserved Half in return for their Patronage; (¥) thy 
legislature should not vary the salaries of the Ministeyy 
once it is fixed by them—to prevent a hostile legislatur 
from reducing the salaries of Ministers in order to end the 
system of dyarchy itself. 
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CANHAM 


[This article was written before Mr. Chamberlain's statement regarding Poland, on which, nevertheless, 
it has a direct bearing} 


ASHINGTON, relatively optimistic when I wrote a 

fortnight ago, has once more been swept up in the 
world crisis. President Roosevelt is determined to remove 
the last vestige of complaint that the United States is an 
obstacle to any collective movement which the anti-aggressor 
nations can work out. Hence, the acting Secretary of 
State, Mr. Welles, issued a statement condemning Germany’s 
aggression in Czecho-Slovakia before any other Powers had 
issued similar statements, while the Treasury applied 25 
per cent. countervailing duties on German exports, and 
swiftly ruled the Czecho-Slovakian trade agreement out of 
existence, at the same time that we refused to recognise 
Germany’s conquest. We were thus in the odd position of 
refusing to recognise a political change while insisting upon 
its economic reality. Into such intellectual mazes does the 
use of the doctrine of recognition lead the policy-makers. 
Washington believes it has made the maximum contribution 
it can offer towards the initial development of collective 
European resistance. Britain and France, officials here 
believe, have been given ample proof of American approval 
of resistance to German aggression. If the anti-aggressor 
Powers now proceed to organise resistance, they can feel 
sure that further steps will be taken here to support that 
line of resistance. 

American public opinion, meantime, is in a familiar mood. 
People, and Congressmen, are saying: “ Let Europe clean 
up its own mess ; let’s stay out of trouble.” But at the same 
time, people and Congressmen, roundly condemning the 
Nazi aggressions, are just as un-neutral as they were in 1917. 
And Congress has speeded the rearmament Kills through 
to passage. Whether Congress will alter the Neutrality Act 
to permit unrestricted “cash and carry” shipment of 
munitions and war materials, remains to be seen, but it looks 
rather probable. Likewise, the House vote against a 
$5,000,000 appropriation to start fortifications at Guam will 
probably be reversed. In short, public opinion is putting on 
a fine surface show of isolationism, but underneath is un- 
neutral and prepared to support strong measures of resist- 
ance. The American mental attitude, as everybody knows, 
is fundamentally Puritan and incapable of remaining morally 
detached for very long. As Walter Lippmann recently 
pointed out, when there seems to be a moral difference 
between the Powers in Europe American public opinion is 
bound to be allied with the group that has the moral edge. 
When, as after Munich, public opinion feels that Britain 
and France are abandoning the moral issue, disillusionment 
prevails here. When the democracies resist aggression, if 
only by words, American opinion supports them. 

Mr. Lippmann, who is an acute student of our thought- 
ways, says: “American opinion is now in a state of 
imminent explosion. A spectacular unprovoked act of 


violence would almost certainly touch off that explosion. 
The European democracies and their allies should realise 
that another Munich will cause another return to isolation- 
ism, that they may expect assistance only in so far as they 





Washington, 
first show that they help themselves.” The purpose 
State Department policy is to put this onus clearly up to 
France and Britain, to remove any excuse—so often an 
sometimes so justly heard since the War—that the abseng 
of the United States made it impossible to do things which 
otherwise might have been done. 


If the German and Italian diplomatists here have beey 
informing their Governments that public opinion is iso. 
tionist and will not support President Roosevelt’s “ po 
tive * policy—and, from the look of their controlled Pres, 
this is just what they have been doing—they are making 
mistake. Public opinion is isolationist, but it is not pr. 
pared to curb President Roosevelt, and it is strongly aroused 
moraily as long as the European democracies permit it to 
be. Public opinion is firmly set against the possibility of 
sending another American expeditionary force to Europ, 
But it is already prepared to support European resistance 
to aggression with arms and materials. That is the slippery 
slope. Use of the Navy is the next step ; then would come 
the Air Force, ground men, and probably an expeditionary 
army after all. 

Most people here will admit that this chain of circum 
stances is very probable. To get them to adimit the newt 
logical step, that the only way to prevent involvement in 
war is to avert war, is much more difficult. ‘That is another 
of the habitual inconsistencies of our public thinking 
Instead, while pouring moral obloquy on the Nazis twenty 
times a day, wishful thinkers reiterate: “ But what busines 
is it of ours?” They are making it “ our business” with 
every fibre of their emotions. The situation may be not 
unlike the presidential campaign of 1916, when Woodrow 
Wilson was re-elected on a platform cry of “ He Kept Us 
Out of War! ”—and in a few months the nation was swept 
irresistibly into war. Its moral un-neutrality was far 
advanced even during the balloting in 1916, just as it is fat 
advanced today. 

President Roosevelt’s control of foreign policy is some 
what dependent on his position in domestic politics. Hence 
it is important to record that he is no longer losing ground 
in the struggle with Congress, and the chances are that i 
the end he will secure much of his legislative programme. 
Congress has talked loudly of economy—and keeps on it- 
creasing appropriations. Congress first refused the 
President an additional $150 millions for relief, most af 
which it will probably appropriate in the end. Congres 
opposed many parts of the national defence prograinme In 
January, but by late March has enacted it all. Congress 
and the President have been co-operating somewhat on (& 
revision. Mr. Roosevelt has rather cynically left Congress 
largely to itself, on the rule of “Give them enough rope 
and they'll... &c.” Congress has not disappointed him 
thus far. 


While the general tides of reaction against the New Deal 
have set in sharply, Mr. Roosevelt is a resourceful politicial. 
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fle may yet salvage something before the presidential cam- 
on next year, or he may deliberately decide to go out 
{office in order to re-form his progressive ranks in the 
pealthy, unifying atmosphere of opposition. It is rather 
idely felt that only a general war would make probable 
his re-election for a third term in 1940 It is uncertain how 
quch a change of adminstration would alter foreign policy. 
fa Conservative Democrat were elected, say Mr. Hull, he 
yould probably continue present policies in their general 
ines. Some of the Republicans, like former Secretary of 
Gate Stimson, would go further toward collective action 


FRANCE AND 


By D. R. 
ngton, T took two days for the French public to wake up to 
‘Pose of the significance of the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia. 
y UP OR This was not surprising, for the influence of the popular 
ten and Press had been largely employed for six months past in 
absence persuading the public that France’s fate was not linked 
$ Which iremediably with Eastern Europe. During the week-end 

which preceded the march of German troops into Czecho- 
ve been Slovakia an important section of the French Press seemed to 
S isok- be reckoning with the possibility of a satisfactory (éte-d-téte 
“posi Hf negotiation with Italy, now that Germany was once more 
1 Press, involving herself in Eastern Europe. This indeed seemed 
aking af to be the hope of the Foreign Minister himself. 
oR A To let Germany “ go cast” had sounded to many French- 
i men a comfortable and reasonable doctrine, with a suggestion 
lity of of Napoleon at Moscow. The temptation to think thus was 
urope all the greater for those who, while accepting the policy of 
heuate Munich, had felt in their hearts that France had left part of 
ippery her honour to be trampled underfoot by the German troops 
‘come the Sudetenland last October. 1 hey did not wish to return 
ionay B the scenes of their country’s disgrace. 
This was not, of course, the attitude of that considerable 
a section of the public which had never accepted the illusions 
a2 of the Munich Agreement. But the great mass of French 
tev newspaper-readers had to see the photographs of the Ger- 
nt tt mans marching through the streets of Prague to realise that 
= Germany ‘“‘ moving east” did not mean that Germany’s 
tad energies would be released into a geographical abstraction, 
i but that the Prussian military machine, and still more the 
wit Nazi Gestapo, would roll over the lives of real human beings, 
i the former citizens of France's most faithful ally, the Czecho- 
aims Slovakian Republic. In this realisation the outcry in England 
Us f %%8.4 potent factor. Under the heading “ Protests of the 
wee Civilised World,’ the French newspaper-reader found 
y speeches or declarations by members of the British and 
fa American Governments and noticed rather unhappily that 
the voice of France was lacking. 
-_ The one question upon which nearly all Frenchmen had 
ence | ‘mained agreed was the desirability of a close entente be- 
und f ‘een France and England. Its necessity had indeed been 
tin § U8ed by M. Bonnet and his political supporters as an argu- 
sme | Ment against East European commitments, since they were 
i alleged to be incompatible. This argument was shattered 
the by the spectacle of English diplomacy boldly adventuring 
af down the paths from which French diplomacy was with- 
ress | “awing. The French Government had failed to take any 
sin | “eps after the Munich Agreement which convinced the 
as general public that there was more life in what remained of 
tax France’s eastern policy than there had turned out to be in 
= the Franco-Czech alliance. Long before the second stage 
ope of the Czecho-Slovakian tragedy it had been arranged that 
es Colonel Beck should visit London, but only after it had 
ocurred was there talk of his also visiting Paris. Now the 
idea of the renewal of France’s eastern commitments has 
eal already been accepted by the man in the street. If the 
a. | French reaction has been later and slower than the English 





than Mr. Roosevelt. Others of them, in the irresponsible 
fervour of opposition, are unrestrainedly isolationist. But 
past experience indicates that once in office, Republicans 
would act in response to the emotional un-neutrality and 
moral urges which now dominate policy from the grass- 
roots. 

If there is a general conclusion to be drawn from this con- 
spectus, it is that American policy can be influenced tremen- 
dously by what Britain and France do. They can stir us to 
our emotional depths, or freeze us into embittered 
frustration. 


THE CRISIS 
GILLIE 

Paris, April 3rd. 
it is none the less deep and is still steadily developing. M. 
Daladier’s broadcast speech on the Wednesday of last 
week marked and consolidated its first stage. As compared 
with the statements and political acts of the British Govern- 
ment this speech was more strictly defensive and more 
concerned with the speaker’s own country. This was partly 
because France is already directly involved in a dispute 
concerning her own territories with one of the partners of 
the Axis, and partly because in the retreat of which Munich 
was the symptom the French nation had become more 
scattered than the British. The French had retreated from 
a more advanced position. The nation had to be rallied and 
hold its ground before it could proceed to the counter- 
attack. 

The success of M. Daladier’s speech was that he took the 
nation just as far as it could quite certainly be taken in 
unity, and put the Government’s policy on ground which 
was common to both right and left. He thereby repaired 
to a great extent his failure to rise to the occasion offered 
by the debate in the Chamber on the Plenary Powers Bill. 
He could not entirely repair that failure. It remains of 
great historical importance that the Chamber showed itself 
at its worst the day that it granted the Government what 
are practically autocratic powers. The Prime Minister must 
accept the responsibility of having failed to make a state- 
ment which would have enabled the Opposition to do some- 
thing other than oppose. A most important factor in the 
ripening of French opinion between the Chamber debate 
and the broadcast speech had been the calling up of an 
unknown number of reservists—probably more than a quar- 
ter of a million—an action which convinced the most 
sceptical that the situation was serious and called forth 
the fundamental civic solidarity of the French, which has 
its strongest expression in the principle of universal military 
service. 


This heightening of the nation’s vital tension was as 
urgently needed in her home affairs as for her foreign policy. 
It is impossible to doubt that in the fairly near future the 
country’s political life will have to be radically overhauled. 
The consequences of the Front Populaire victory in 1936 
are now mainly felt in the force of a strong reaction to the 
right. The Chamber has lost control of foreign policy and 
finances. It has passed by an overwhelming majority the 
first article of a Bill for introducing proportional representa- 
tion, which, if it comes into force, will have the effect of 
changing profoundly the political machinery of the country 
and probably securing political power to the right and centre 
for years to come. There is profound distrust and contempt 
throughout the country for the present administration of 
justice. It has taken the police and public prosecutor over 
a year to prepare the trial of, and a law court three weeks to 
try, the self-confessed multiple-murderer, Weidmann. Every 
decent citizen is asking why such criminals cannot be 
handled with a minimum of expedition and decency. At 
the same time, at least as far as foreign policy is concerned, 
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the Press has been subjected to more intensive influence 
by the Government than at any time under the Third Re- 
public, with the exception of the war period. 

It is clearly of the greatest importance at such a moment 
that the nation’s creative energies should be called into play, 
and that the inevitable changes and reforms should not 
simply be administrative measures hurried through in an 
atmosphere of wrangling or indifference. 

The present Government can scarcely be considered an 
altogether adequate expression or organ of national revival. 
France and the world are still waiting to know what M. 
Bonnet thinks of the last developments of German and 
British foreign policy, for instance. It would seem, indeed, 
that M. Daladier is not anxious that he should speak. But 
the Government has already achieved in certain spheres, 
notably finance and defence of France’s overseas posses- 


sions, very much more than it seemed Possible to ho fi 
last October. Every advance in national consolidation « i 
matically improves the hope of strengthening the stru 
and personnel of the Government itself. ey 
In this process the interaction of British. and French 
policy must not be forgotten. The average Frenchman 
feels that whatever may be the shortcomings of his country’ 
policy, he personally is making a great contribution ao 
the average Briton has not made. He is a trained soldier 
ready to go to the front at any moment—and the front i 
still the place where in case of war the heaviest Casualities 
are likely to occur. “ Military service is equal for all,” says 
the French law. Any step which makes military pi 
and its risks more equally shared in the common cause 
between the allies Britain and France will have an jm. 
mediately stimulating effect upon French public opinion, 


MY OWN CLASS-STRUGGLE 


By S. E. 


HE division of society into classes is a ridiculous, but 
I suppose, quite natural phenomenon. Although the 
classes are incapable of exact definition, and the boundaries 
between them are as hazy as that between sea and sky on 
a windy day, they are very real and tangible. Of their 
reality I can speak with certainty, because I am a hybrid 
creature, with my head in one class and my feet firmly held 
down in another. I am one of those people, who, by means 
of scholarships, have been educated out of their class. There 
would be no excuse for this article were it not for the fact 
that there are so many ideas and plans favoured not only 
by Socialists, but by other political parties, which, while 
sound from any coldly rational point of view, nevertheless 
carry with their successful operation in this human world, 
an undercurrent of pain and distress, which is in danger of 
being overlooked. 

For writing an English essay and solving a few arith- 
metical sums I was rewarded with nine years at a great 
English public school, which is peculiar in that its protegés 
would not normally be able to afford a public school educa- 
tion. The majority of them were sons of impoverished 
gentlefoik ; others, like myself, were admitted under one 
scheme or another from elementary schools. It is interest- 
ing to look back and see by what infinitely small and quite 
absurd steps this bogey of class-consciousness was built up 
in me. One of the first questions the young boy animal 
asks at school is: “ What is your father? ” I replied, quite 
ingenuously, but with a slight trace of exhibitionism, that 
mine kept a sweet-shop. Some of the younger boy animals, 
with visions of unlimited access to confectionery, were 
frankly envious ; others, more discerning, seized upon it as 
a good joke, and I was subjected to a good deal of sneering 
contempt. I learned my lesson, and in future maintained 
an unnatural silence about the activities of my parents. I 
often think now, in the light of popular contemporary fic- 
tion, that it was a pity my father wasn’t a miner. It would 
have been so much more romantic, for one must admit 
there is something rather undignified about a sweet-shop. 

My Cockney accent disappeared with far greater speed 
than did Eliza Doolittle’s. When my dear father met me at 
the end of term his strident, uncultured voice filled me 
with discomfort, almost with horror, and for a moment I 
rediscovered him with eyes which were strangely cold, un- 
sympathetic and critical. I was a child ; I knew no better. 
The close bonds which had formerly joined us were now 
bruised and chafed. That was the first tragedy. Even when 
I arrived home and flung myself into the arms of my mother, 
a trace of this chilling reserve was still lurking in the back 
of my mind. It disappeared during the days spent in the 
warm, easy affection of the home. It came back, like a cold 


stranger, when my father saw me off by the school train. 


MAINES 


The realisation that my parents spoke a different tongue 
from the others who, engaged in animated conversation, were 
crowding the platform made me feel very uncomfortable. 
Every dropped “H™” pierced me like a needle, and I was 
relieved to hear the shrick of the guard’s whistle, but 
as the train moved slowly out of the station and I sank 
back into my seat, my eyes were brimming with tears, 

As I grew older, I was able to think more rationally about 
everything, but no process of analysis or ratiocination could 
dispel this hard nucleus of self-consciousness about my social 
origin, which was lodged in one corner of my brain. I must 
be proud of my parents, I told myself. I was proud of them 
and I loved them, but it made no difference. It was a source 
of weakness in my character. This nucleus was like an 
isolated rock which deflects and breaks up the oncoming 
wave, throwing up a shower of spray and leaving behind a 
swirling mass of foam and water. 

I made many acquaintances but few friends. I rarely 
“dared the final bound-” which would lead to the complete 
intimacy of true friendship. Small questions like, “I say 
old boy, I shall be in London for a week during the holidays. 
Can I come and look you up? ” would meet usually with a 
confused and guarded reply, to the effect that I should prob- 
ably be away during that week, and therefore unable to meet 
him. How I hated that reply. I’ve always wanted above 
anything else to entertain my friends during the holidays, but 
it was clearly impossible. 

Then I went up to Oxford on a scholarship. It was a 
great chance, but in many ways it widened the gap between 
myself and my family. I was always eager to go home at 
the end of each term. Those first few days of relaxation, 
in an easy kind of atmosphere, meant a great deal to me. 
Then the absence of friends with the same interests and 
enthusiasms, the lack of stimulating conversation, and the 
colourless life of a London suburb would exert their deaden- 
ing effect, and I would fret and chafe, and long to get away. 
I no longer criticised my parents. I could only love the 
courage and breadth of character of my mother, and the 
unselfish industry of my father. It was myself I cursed for 
my own weakness and failings, and above all my inability 
to reconcile the two sides of my life. 

At Oxford I fell in love, with a girl from Somerville. 
(How absurd that sounds now!) Naturally I hadn’t met many 
girls in the social circle of my home, for whom I could 
have any interest. My attitude towards women at that time 
was a nice blend of Rupert Brooke, Godfrey Winn and D. H. 
Lawrence. My love was probably a monstrous projection 
of everything I wanted, rather than a naturally inspired love, 
but the effect was the same, and it received considerable 
encouragement. With a great effort, I “dared the final 
bound ” and told her everything. The result was a gradual 
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goling off of our relationship, which was worse than any 
Ope for break. I took it very badly. I worried and brooded 
D auto. MM oer it for a long time, but I was firmly resolved never to 
TUcture MH forsake My parents. Whoever accepted me would have to 
accept them. 
French Later I became ill. The illness may have been precipitated 
ichman jy my internal state of division. However I was rejected on 
untry’s MH gedical grounds for a post in the Indian Civil Service. It 





(939 
a, 






which yas a pity, because the job would have given me a fresh- 


soldier, JH gart in a distant country, without hurting the amour-propre 
Tont is Hof my parents. I became a public schoolmaster. It is a 
Ualities ession in which the possession of a nice respectable 
.” Says JM pourgeois ancestry is an advantage, if not a necessity. Life 
Service J jn acommon-room frequently leads to gossip, and a curiosity 
Cause bout other people’s private affairs. By nature, I am open 
in im- J qd friendly, and loathe and condemn this cold barrier which 
ion. immediately rises up within me, when the conversation shows 
signs of being even a little inquisitive. One may condemn it, 

put it is difficult now to control a psychological reaction which 

has become instinctive and purely reflex. Life continues to 

be divided into term and holidays. My life, ever since I left 

my elementary school, has been one jong series of term and 


holidays, and the difficulty of reconciling them still remains. 
ongue 


1, Were 


Ever since that affair at Oxford I have been extremely 
reserved in my relations with women. If I felt that I was 
on the point of falling in love, I would metaphorically turn 
and run in the other direction. The idea of antagonism 
from excessively middle-class parents appalled me. It 
seemed unnecessarily hard to plunge a girl into a situation 
full of perplexities and difficulties. 

But this time I haven’t turned and run ; that is to say, I 
tried to, but she wouldn’t let me. Her parents are showing 
great resistance. Sometimes I’ve felt like letting the whole 
business fall through. When I was home at Christmas, the 
tremendous gulf of speech, manners, customs and ideas 
which lay between her family and mine forced itself upon 
me with damnable persistence. Why should a dropped 
aitch, a cockney accent, and the fact that you have high tea 
instead of dinner make any difference at all? How absurd, 
irrational, ludicrous, and yet how strong, the conventions of 
class-distinction are! Being educated out of one’s class 
brings with it a lot of difficulties. Nevertheless, most of 
mine have been of my own making. I’ve been a coward for 
the past ten years of my life. I shall be a coward no 
longer. I will turn and tear this nucleus of self-conscious- 
ness out of my brain and fling it away. 


bes FIVE MILLION LEPERS 


e, but 
sank 
. ANY people are surprised when they hear that leprosy 
about still exists in the world. They think of it as something 
could § remote in time and distance connected with Naaman and 
social f Job and other Bible stories. They are still more astonished 
must § when they are told that there are some five million lepers in 
them § the world, two million of whom are our fellow subjects in 
ource § the British Empire, some in England itself. As the elevation 
€ an | above sea level determines the kind of plants that are found 
ming § in any area, so the level of nutrition and sanitation deter- 
ind a § mines the places where leprosy is found. In this respect 
it resembles tuberculosis, only it belongs to a less advanced 
‘arely ff stage of sanitary and social progress. Tuberculosis is a 
plete § disease of congested towns and industrial centres; leprosy 
[ say § is found chiefly in insanitary villages. 


= In England we have advanced sanitarily and socially be- 
et yond the leprosy level. Sometimes, though seldom, our 


countrymen acquire the disease in foreign lands and bring 
mect 7 it with them to England. But, though the Ministry of 
bove ff Health has never imposed compulsory notification and other 
but precautions, the infection does not spread, and, with two or 
three exceptions, leprosy is not known to have been acquired 
a8 4 9 in England in modern times. 


veen : er 

e at People often ask: is leprosy increasing or diminishing ? 
ion, | Both are true; according to circumstances it is increasing 
me. | Some places and diminishing in others. Influenza spreads 


and | “pidly through the community and from country to country; 
the | itiseasily caught, develops quickly, and thus spreads quickly 
len. | and dies out again. But leprosy, unlike influenza, requires 
vay. close and often prolonged contact before it can be acquired. 


the It therefore in ordinary circumstances develops slowly, 
the J often requiring years; and it lingers long, it may be for 
for generations, in a single family or small community. But 
lity ] extraordinary circumstances, such as the rapid introduction 
of good roads, motor ’buses and trains, have led to much more 
lle. J extensive and intimate mixing; far more people are submitted 
any § ‘infection, and hence the disease is widespread and increases. 
uld § This is one of the dangers connected with the initial intro- 
me § duction of western civilisation: improved communications 
H. Jf are easily introduced, but education and sanitation, the 
ion # antidotes to the consequent dangers, lag far behind. 

_ Children are much more susceptible than adults to leprous 
infection (the same is well known to be the case in tuber- 
culosis). Those infected in early life tend to develop a 
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more serious and infectious form of the disease than those 
who acquire it as adults. Thus it is the childhood infections 
that are responsible for the perpetuation of leprosy. If 
every child from birth up to ten years of age could be effec- 
tively isolated from infection, the disease would soon die out. 

Where is leprosy found? In China there are said to be 
perhaps a million and half, in India one million, in Africa 
a million, in South America over half a million. These 
figures are only approximate, but it is calculated that there 
must be some five million lepers in the world. 

What is being done to relieve and control leprosy? ‘Lite 
problem has been approached from two different angles, 
which may be termed the “ humanitarian” and the “ sani- 
tarian”; each of these is complementary to the other. 
The humanitarian effort has always been first in the field, 
and has been carried on almost exclusively by religious 
bodies. In modern times this side of the work has called 
forth the devoted and self-sacrificing efforts of missionary 
societies, chief among which may be mentioned the Mission 
to Lepers. 

In recent years, and especially since the Great War, much 
concentrated laboratory research and field investigation 
have been carried out with a view to understanding and 
controlling leprosy. This has been done by official bodies 
in various countries where leprosy is common, and especially 
by the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association in the 
British Empire, the American Leprosy Foundation in the 
United States, and by similar bodies in France, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, China, Brazil and other countries. 

In proportion to the labour expended the results have 
often been disappointing. The germ of the disease is 
difficult to grow outside the human body, and therefore 
difficult to study. Some important facts have, however, 
been learnt, for example: that leprosy is far more common 
than was at first supposed; that some people are much 
more susceptible than others; that children and those who 
are weakened by malnutrition and other diseases are parti- 
cularly susceptible; that, as in tuberculosis, the milder 
forms of the disease sometimes heal up spontaneously; 
that with carefully conducted and prolonged treatment 
many other cases will recover. 

While, as in tuberculosis, the chief treatment consists in 
improving the general health, the most useful form of special 
treatment is chaulmoogra oil and its preparations, which 
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are given by injection into or under the skin or into the 
muscles. But we still lack what may be termed a “ specific ”’; 
we have no remedy comparable to quinine in malaria. 

In many countries a combination of humanitarian and 
sanitarian methods is being more and more adopted. In 
the centre of a district a settlement is established, where 
chiefly hopeful cases are admitted. These are employed 
under European supervision in agriculture and useful 
industries, which provide healthy physical and mental 
exercise. Others are trained in anti-leprosy work—treat- 
ment, sanitation, &c. Not only does the well-run leper 
settlement care for the leper and provide treatment, but 
it acts as a model of sanitation and industry in the district, 
and from it as a centre the villages are visited and surveyed, 
and the people are instructed in the precautions necessary 
to prevent the spread of infection. Such institutions are 
generally staffed by missions and subsidised by local govern- 
ments; and it is agreed by all that this is the best division of 
labour and responsibility. 


Take, for instance, the large settlement in Itu (Nigeria) 
with its two thousand inhabitants. Here the patients live a 
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life of happy activity and usefulness. Palm oil Cultivation 
and manufacture, agriculture, carpentry, building, &e., hel 
to make the institution partly self-supporting, and keep cz 
lepers mentally and physically fit. Children are taught at 
school and later trained as nurses, dispensers and health 
workers. Except for a European doctor and his wife, an 
industrial organiser and his wife, and a Toc H health 
worker, all the staff is, supplied by the lepers themselye, 
Such an institution, apart from the direct benefit to those 
within its bounds, is also a source of education and enlighten. 
ment to the whole district. 

The British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, working 
in conjunction with Toc H, has within the last few years 
sent out some twenty young men to work in these leper 
settlements, and volunteers are not lacking who are willing 
to go out, like Father Damien, and devote themselves to 
this self-sacrificing work. 

So far only the fringe of the problem has been touched, 
But the British Public are gradually beginning to understand 
and acknowledge responsibility towards these backward 
fellow-subjects of theirs throughout the Empire. 


LOCAL PAPER LIFE 


By ONE WHO IS LIVING IT 


O seize opportunity is a secret of living. When, there- 
fore, after graduation I was offered a job as a leatner 
on a local newspaper, for twenty shillings a week, I accepted 
eagerly. It seemed the first step in clearing the tangled path 
that led to Fleet Street. Equipped with a sense of humour, 
a capacity for hard work, and the knowledge of how little I 
knew, I was, at 20}, determined to make good in journalism. 
The managing director of the printing firm which pro- 
duced what I had better call the Weekly Blank was anxious 
(perhaps out of respect for my University degree) that I 
should sign a contract for one year, which I did. It took 
me a week to discover that the maximum of labour was 
exacted from the editorial staff for the minimum of pay. 
There were three reporters, where there had previously been 
five: Janet, Peter, and myself. Janet, an efficient little person 
of 19, had been on the paper 15 months, ever since she left 
High School. After a year’s apprenticeship, in which she 
gained experience and expenses, her salary was 27s. 6d. a 
week. Peter was the chief reporter, sub-editor, and general 
factotum. Like Wolsey he was the power behind the throne. 
An undergraduate, not in the world of letters, but in the 
world of life, he knew without hesitation the right man to 
tap for the appropriate information, and after ten months’ 
apprenticeship he was, by reason of his wide contacts 
in the district, an invaluable reporter. When the Editor 
was indisposed during Christmas the three of us, 
whose ages totalled 59 years, were able to produce a 
twelve-page paper. 

For there was, of course, an editor. Most of his life’s 
work had had nothing to do with newspapers. He lived 
in constant fear of the managing director, and suffered from 
an obvious consciousness of inferiority. This was the man 
who was responsible for our newspaper apprenticeship. In- 
frequently he gave constructive criticism. More often his 
instruction amounted to the inverting of a sentence, and to 
a generous peppering of commas over a badly punctuated 
piece of copy. It was left to Peter to sub-edit my copy ; to 
emphasise the need of succinctness in reports ; to differen- 
tiate news from gossip, and to insist on accuracy, speed, and 
clarity in my work. 

The financial burden of the Weekly Blank was not, it must 
be stated, excessive. The wages of the reporters did not 
exceed {4 a week, and that included the £1 for expenses that 
Peter (who got no salary) had wrested after nine months. 
Janet and I received between us £2 7s. 6d. out of that £4, 
and approximately 3s. each for weekly expenses. 





Hours were, of necessity, irregular. But work during the 
day was not arduous: the very variety prevented that. Duty 
from 9.30 until 6 (with 13 hours for luncheon) was not exact- 
ing, and during that time we had every opportunity to watch 
the incalculable reactions of man to his environment, and to 
see theories of social pyschologists in practice. We saw the 
morbid curiosity of the lower middle-class, who stood around 
grey church porches, shivering, to glimpse a famous film 
star attending her father’s funeral. We saw the empty 
symbolism of burial rites. We witnessed tragedy at the 
police courts, and came to understand with the psycho- 
analysts and the Marxists that the two fundamental causes 
to crime are sexual and economic. We were treated with 
courtesy at art exhibitions, and with indifference at the 
board-meetings of the local hospitals. When the help of the 
Press was needed we received every consideration, when it 
was considered superfluous we were curtly dismissed. 

We encountered personalities from every walk of life. 
Borough Councillors swollen with their self-importance, 
political agitators, desperately, intensely sincere. Artists who 
had been studying aboriginal tribes in the East, members of 
Parliament whose reactionary philosophy would embarrass 
even Colonel Blimp. “ Japan,” said our local Member, “is 
fulfilling a civilising mission in China.” 

It was the many night-jobs and the disturbed week-ends 
that made me think my work must be worth a trifle more 
than 20s. a week. We each had jobs at least three evenings 
out of the seven. Local Parliament, wherein the ill-informed 
and intolerant speeches must surely have made Graham 
Wallas turn in his grave, met early in the week. Borough 
Council Meetings, Chamber of Commerce discussions, and 
political lectures (of poor attendance but imposing titles), 
clashed on Wednesdays and Thursdays. At the end of the 
week a big dance might overlap with a dramatic perform- 
ance, a meeting of the Labour Party, and an ecclesiastical 
council. On Saturdays we stopped work at midday, but 
Peter covered football in the afternoon, while Janet and I 
“tossed” for a concert in the evening. Special Church 
services, and poetry recitals in the local taverns, were not 
infrequent on Sundays. 

The scope of our work was not limited to reporting. 
Much material came down to be sub-edited, and after gal- 
leys had been read by the professional readers we had to re- 
read every page in proof before it went on the machines. 
Reading is a highly skilled occupation, and when we let 
glaring literal errors creep into the paper there was severe 
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gasure passed on our carelessness. Altogether we had many 
dances to study the divergent aspects of newspaper pro- 
jyction, and very few lecal reporters could have learnt mere 
than we did about the technicalities of composing and setting 
up pages. AES 
Discrimination was exercised by the editor in allocating 
the content of the paper. While a full report of the general 
meeting of a national building society (whose local interest 
was precisely nil) had to be inserted because the chairman 
yas a friend of the managing director, the adventurous 
iosophy of the Oxford Groupists was banned. (“The 
managing director, you see, is primarily a hard-headed busi- 
ness man, and insists that economic tenets should take 
ence over spiritual principles.”) Nor could we exer- 
cise any critical faculty in reviewing books or drama. In 
the words of the editor, “If you can’t say anything good 
about something, don’t say anything bad.” 


A VICTIM 


The Institute of Journalists, and the National Union of 
Journalists were the organisations to which we should look 
for protection. But even though (under Union rates) a 
reporter of three years’ standing must earn a minimum of 
£9 9s. weekly on a national newspaper, and (according to the 
Institute rates) a reporter aged 21 should receive a mini- 
mum of £3 15s. in London or in the suburbs, no employer 
can be forced to accede to these demands. 

Such, then, is local paper life. Ardour is exploited to 
the full. We paid heavily for that variety and uncertainty 
which give journalism its peculiar magnetism. As yet 
ineligible for protection by professional organisations, I 
pondered lately upon Bacon’s words. 

“In all negotiations of difficulty a man may not look 
to sow and reap at once ; but must prepare business, and 
so ripen it by degrees.” 

Is he again, as so often before, correct? 


OF PEACE 


By JEAN-JACQUES BERNARD 


HEY lived side by side and did not understand each 
T other. Someone was between them: she. The one, 
who was her husband, had given her his whole heart, his 
whole body, his whole mind. The other had just given her 
everything : he was her dog. 

The husband had married her some ten years before. 
The war had separated them cruelly; but it had also brought 
them closer together, and he loved her perhaps more than 
ever. 

As for the dog, he had been with her since time began. 

Hence sprang this secret rivalry, unconscious on the 
husband’s part and little irksome to him, but unceasingly 
painful for the dog. Each of them thought of himself as the 
first ; or, rather, as the only one. But, while the husband’s 
jealousy only showed itself at odd moments, for two or three 
seconds a day, when she fondled the creature too long, the 
dog was jealous from morning till night, and dreamt about it 
sleeping. 

Perhaps the dog would have lived his short life without 
betraying his secret if, as she sat between them one evening, 
sewing and inattentive, they had not exchanged a look. 

It was the dog who looked first at the man. To tell the 
truth, he had been looking at him for months, but the man 
had not noticed it. That night their eyes met. And the 
dog’s eyes were so full of questioning distress that the man 
did at last understand. 

He was troubled, but unable to show it. Was it the fear 
of grieving his wife ? Was it the presence of the dog ? 
Wasn’t it rather a sort of personal mistrust, a reluctance to 
attach too much importance to certain feelings? That look 
had upset him more than any laboured explanation. Be- 
sides, what further explanation could there be between the 
dog and himself? They had said everything. And she had 
noticed nothing. She went on sewing. 

All the same, he felt the need to unburden himself. Feign- 
ing urgent work, he went and shut himself in his study. 
And he sat down to write this letter to his dog. 

“Yes, there’s a misunderstanding between us. I wasn’t 
thinking of you just now when, turning round, I saw that 
you were looking at me. I was surprised, because I thought 
you were asleep. But your eyes were fixed on me beseech- 
ingly, kind bull-terrier eyes, fierce and anxious. I was 
touched and, for once, I wanted to stroke you. Did you feel 
that? Your tail wagged a little, but your eyes never left me. 
They implored pity, your poor eyes. ‘Why don’t you like 
me?’ they asked. ‘What have I done to you?’” 

And I was embarrassed ! How had you understood that 
better than she ? Because, not to vex her, I hadn’t told her 
Ididn’t like you. But you, you guessed it. 

Once you were master here. When I came home on 


leave we scarcely knew each other. I was just a passing 
guest, not very alarming. Yet even then you kept out of 
my way. You sensed that this guest was not to be annoyed, 
that you must humour him a little. And then you knew I 
never stayed long and as, after all, she seemed happy while 
I was here, you resigned yourself fairly well to my presence. 
And we seemed to get on together. 

But this time you saw that I stayed on. Something was 
certainly different. You would have to put up with it: I 
should always be here. You realised that it were better 
not to show me that I was in the way. You became very 
small, very meek, and you tried in your own way, poor 
terrier, to make yourself liked. But I didn’t understand. 

Yet I know the good your friendly eyes did her while 
I was far away. In the evening she would talk affectionately 
to you, and you will never know how that comforted her. 
But what you do know is that now she doesn’t or, at least, 
that she does it differently. It’s because she’s very fond of 
you that she still talks to you kindly, it’s no longer because 
she’s unhappy. And you’re wretched. And you watch us, 
and can’t understand. You’re a victim of peace... .” 

Having finished this letter, he sat musing for a long time, 
saddened but somehow relieved. And then, wondering 
what he had written, he read it over. . . 

Soon after he came out of his study. The dog raised his 
head and gave him the same look as before, exactly the same 
look, for, unlike ours, the moods of a dog do not change of 
themselves. But this time the man thought: “ Yes, that’s 
it. I read those eyes aright.” 

He sat beside his wife, with the sheet in his hand, as he 
often did, but his voice was less steady than usual as he 
began: 

“A Letter to my Dog” 

She had looked up, and seemed surprised. She did not 
interrupt him. Soon he realised that she was crying quietly. 

The dog wasn’t listening. . . . 

The evening, however, had a rather inglorious sequel. 
The very next morning, having put his muddy paws on the 
table-cloth, the bull-terrier was punished. But it was not 
his most scandalous misdeeds that got him into the worst 
trouble. He was forgiven, at a pinch, and the price of a 
beating, for having muddied the carpet. But there are days 
when a dog is not forgiven for having pushed open a door 
and left you in the draught. 

It had to be acknowledged after a few months that it is 
not very practical to keep animals in a flat. The bull- 
terrier lives in the country now. Is he happy? One would 
have to know whether dogs forget... . 

As for his old masters, they are sometimes moved to 
regret. Not for long, inevitably. Other duties claim them. 
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: PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ISTORICAL occasions have a strange effect upon 
human attention; what one remembers afterwards 
is not so much the central event as some incidental episode 
by which it was either followed or preceded. I am sure that 
had I been present in the Senate. House upon those other 
Ides of March of 44 B.c., I should have retained but a 
blurred picture of the scuffle round Pompey’s statue, but 
should have remembered with the utmost vividness an over- 
turned brasier spilling its charcoal on the marble floor. The 
reason is, I suppose, that on such occasions the attention is 
so strained that the filter of awareness gets out of order and 
that the important and the unimportant register themselves 
with equal clarity. Thus when I open the album of my 
memory and try to recall the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, I discover that I have no recollection of the actual 
signature and that what I really remember is not the cere- 
mony itself but subsequent photographs of the ceremony. 
Yet three pictures do figure in that album. The first is a 
composite and somewhat blurred impression of the Galérie 
des Glaces crowded with several hundred people and vibrant 
with various scents and sounds—the smell of Parma violets, 
the subdued hum of. conversation, the rustling of pro- 
grammes, the dry cough of some aged Senator. My second 
picture is that of the entry of the two German delegates, 
Herr Hermann Miiller and Doctor Bell, advancing as if in 
some death trance to the chairs which had been reserved for 
them. My third picture is that of Clemenceau leaving the 
Gallery and grasping the outstretched hands of Painlevé as 
he passed. Yet of the crucial moment of signature I remem- 
ber nothing at all. 


* * * * 


Last Friday was an almost equally historical occasion. 
When I read again the solemn words “His Majesty’s 
Government would feel themselves bound at once to lend 
the Polish Government all the support in their power,” I 
hear again the echoing cheers of the crowded wenches and I 
have before me the picture of the Prime Minister reading 
with bowed head from the statement in front of him. That 
picture, assuredly, will not fade from my memory. Yet I 
notice that other, and quite trivial, incidents of that tre- 
mendous afternoon are equally stamped upon my mind. I 
can recall the delightful smile with which Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay concluded his embarrassing task of speaking on a 
money resolution to a House tensely expectant of the Prime 
Minister’s entry. And I can see again the shape of the 
envelope which Mr. Chamberlain flicked across the floor 
towards Mr. Lloyd George ; it lay there for a few seconds 
face downwards upon the green netting ; one could distin- 
guish the address of No. 10 Downing Street upon the flap. 
Clearly the film-of memory is acutely sensitive at such 
moments to sudden snapshots. And all too often two photo- 
graphs are taken upon the same plate. 


* * * * 


I am at times amazed at the daring displayed by ordinary 
private Members. It may be that I have an exaggerated 
sense of occasion, but nothing on this earth could have in- 
duced me on that Friday afternoon to rise and comment upon 
the Prime Minister’s statement. Mr. Greenwood, of course, 
was obliged by his position as deputy Leader of the Oppo- 
sition to tender a few remarks, and he did so with dignity 
and moderation. Mr. Gallacher and Mr. Maxton may also 
have felt impelled by their representative functions to inter- 
vene. Lord Cranborne, in making the eminently sensible 
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suggestion that Monday’s debate should be postponed, dij 
so with the most engaging diffidence. Mr. Denman js at 
widely respected by the House that his short inquiry regard. 
ing the Dominions could not have been taken amiss, Yq 
the intrusion of other back-benchers upon ground which 
even Sir Archibald Sinclair feared to tread displayed 
heroism to which I could never venture to aspire. In on 
case at least this heroism was justified. Mr. Thurtle, the 
Labour Member for Shoreditch, expressed in the simplest 
terms a thought which must be shared by all of those who 
criticised the Munich settlement. He said that Mr. Cham. 
berlain, “in view of his world reputation as a man of peace” 
was the best person to initiate the new policy of resistance. 
There can be few of us who did not share this opinion, 


* x * x 


When the historians come to examine the events of the 
last six months they will be perplexed by the fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain, after his recent change of policy. has enhanced 
rather than diminished his hold upon the country. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if a plebiscite were held to-mornoy 
upon his retention of the post of Prime Minister, between 
60 and 65 per cent. of the electorate would vote in his 
favour. What, the historians will ask, is the secret of this 
popularity? The Prime Minister’s most devoted admirers 
would scarcely claim that he possesses the charm of Lord 
Baldwin, the wisdom of Bonar Law, the magnetism of Lloyd 
George, the high intellectual abilities of Asquith, the suave 
experience of Balfour or the deep ethical appeal of Glad- 
stone. The historians will, of course, attribute much of the 
Prime Minister’s dominance to the loyalty of the Conserva- 
tive Party, a loyalty which since the Ides of March has 
soared to fever point and shown some symptoms of light- 
headedness. They will also take account of the fact that in 
times of national danger the electorate are wont to transfer 
and to sublimate their personal anxieties by elevating the 
First Lord of the Treasury into a tribal Chief. They wil 
rightly attribute importance to the circumstances that no 
alternative statesman could immediately command the same 
degree of confidence either at home or abroad. And they 
will give due weight to the feelings of that vast army of 
property-owners, who regard Mr. Chamberlain as the per- 
sonification of established order. 


x * x * 


Such explanations although correct are insufficient: some 
more positive causes must be defined. The electorate of this 
country are not permanently swayed by a statesman who 
comforts them in their material anxieties unless he als 
possesses some outstanding moral quality which ministers to 
their essential idealism. Mr. Chamberlain obviously derives 
a large proportion of his authority from the fact that he is 
representative of what the great middle mass of people art 
feeling at the time. When they were longing to escape from 
intolerable dangers, he rendered escape respectable by calling 
it “ appeasement.” When their pride and anger are deeply 
stirred, they feel that he will defend their liberties without 
rendering resistance provocative. Mr. Chamberlain’s tt 
versal of policy has, in fact, coincided with, and not cout 
tered, a swing in public opinion. Yet this in itself would 
not be enough. The Prime Minister would not hold the 
position he does if he appealed merely to the instinct of 
self-preservation. The great virtue which he possesses 
the virtue of heroic courage. It was that virtue which 
flashed on Fridav in a face rendered haggard by the feats 
of half the world. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 
| DENMARK AND ITS PAPERS 
; By MONICA REDLICH Copenhagen. 


NEWSPAPERS in Denmark are so different from those in 
England that it takes a considerable time to get used to them 
(quite apart from learning how to read their contents). I 
think that from the English point of view the most vivid 
impression of what they are like can be given by saying what 
they are not like. There is no Times in Denmark: nothing 
of such unquestioned dignity, authority, and influence. On 
the other hand, there is no equivalent of, shall we say, the 

Daily Express, the Daily Mail, Daily Sketch, or Daily Mirror. 

There is no Observer or Sunday Times, nor is there any 

Sunday Dispatch or News of the World. There are no 

heights, so to speak, but there are no depths either. 

Like everything else in Denmark, the Press, taken as a 
whole, is much more on one level than people from England 
would expect. It is one of the many signs of the success of 
Danish education that the level is a very high one. To take 
a small but not insignificant example, our daily maid always 
takes our morning newspaper home after we have read it; 
and it is a paper of (say) Daily Telegraph level, such as I should 
never dream of offering to any daily maid in England. I 
should never have offered it to Greta either, had I not found 
her one morning extracting it carefully from the other con- 
tents of the waste-paper basket. 

There are three important daily morning papers which 
circulate over the whole country—Politiken, Berlingske 
Tidende (“ Berlingske ” is nothing to do with Berlin: Berling 
was the name of the founder), and Nationaltidende. All are 
responsible and very much alive, with their own correspon- 
dents in the most important places abroad and with up-to-the- 
minute accounts of every outstanding event. Foreign news, 
of course, fills an immense amount of space; speeches in the 
House of Commons, for example, are front-page news and 
are often reported in full. Precariously placed between 
powerful neighbours, Denmark has evolved its own ingenious 
methods of reporting their affairs with the minimum of offence 
to their feelings. Practically nothing is said other than what 
they say themselves. Only by a subtle choice of headlines 
and an apt use of heavy type are admiration, disgust, or dis- 
belief allowed expression; and even a newcomer can see how 
adroitly and independently the whole thing is done. 

The Danish papers all belong to one or another of the four 
political parties, though this does not in the least appear to 
limit their capacity for seeing all sides of a question. Politiken 
is Radical, owned mainly by Radical politicians. Berlingske 
Tidende is Conservative, a family company still owned by 
descendants of the Berlingske family. Nationaltidende is also 
Conservative, and is owned by the Conservative Party. The 
fourth of the big morning papers in Copenhagen, Social- 
Demokraten, is controlled by the Socialist Party. All the 
parties are thus represented except the Liberal Party, the 
newspapers of which, however, taken as a whole, have perhaps 
the greatest circulation of any of the parties in the provinces. 

Politiken has a circulation of scme 150,000. Berlingske 
Tidende and Nationaltidende keep theirs dark, but it is very 
considerable; and that of Social-Demokraten is given as around 
58,000. They cost 12 ore each—about a penny. On 
Sundays all four of them, for a total cost of 20 dre 
each give not only the ordinary paper but also a 
supplement which is almost a magazine, full of stories, 
atticles, coloured cartoons, and so on with outstand- 
ingly good colour reproductions of modern Danish paint- 
ings on the front cover. There is enough entertainment in 
these Sunday supplements to last many families the whole 
week, 

A notable and characteristic development of the Danish 
Press is its provincial dailies. To anyone from England 
their number and quality is nothing short of astonishing. Every 
town in the country has, not one, but generally speaking four 
of them: four full grown daily papers, with all the world’s 
news as well as that of the neighbourhood, and with a standard 
of editing which could challenge comparison with any. They 

are all party papers, but they are not owned by headquarters; 
most of them are owned by the local inhabitants, a few shares 


here and a few shares there, a single share perhaps by one 
farmer and a single one again by his neighbour. Denmark 
as a whole, a country of 3} million inhabitants, has nearly 
three hundred daily newspapers. 

The average total of four per town is sometimes reached 
in a rather curious way. In Ringsted, for instance, a town 
of 8,000 inhabitants, there are the full four, but two of them 
are dailies of other towns with a Ringsted title put on. To 
make up for this, the two papers actually made and printed 
in Ringsted are exported to several other towns, where they 
duly appear with appropriate local titles. Except for the very 
biggest of the provincial dailies, the appearance of these local 
papers is not impressive; one might suppose that they bought 
up a sackful of mixed out-of-date types when they were 
founded, and have gone on happily using them ever since. But 
the editing is impressive, and occupies some of the best men 
in the country. Many groups of papers support their own 
correspondent in London and any other necessary centres 
abroad; and the Danish farmer who geads nothing but the 
local daily of which he owns one or two shares may be certain 
of getting a balanced and comprehensive idea of what is going 
on in his country and the world at large. 


Returning now more particularly to Copenhagen, there is 
one aspect of Danish journalism which is bound to interest 
any English reader: a certain sceptical, ironic, often witty 
approach to topics of every sort, such as practically no paper 
in England would dare to risk except a serious weekly that 
cost at least sixpence. The ordinary man and his beliefs, 
royalty, famous sportsmen—nobody is exempt from this kind 
of treatment. Even a favourite actress may be pleasantly but 
quite acidly mocked. It is the tone of a people which does 
not lightly make heroes, but there is no rancour behind it, and 
to anyone who knows the lush ecstasies of some of the English 
newspapers it is extremely refreshing. The only people to 
whom the journalists are unfailingly polite, as far as I can see, 
are distinguished foreign visitors, particularly from England ; 
and no doubt if they were here a little longer they, too, would 
get their share of plain speaking. 


As a nation, I think the Danes are, in a wholly reasonable 
and justified way, well pleased with themselves. “ Self- 
satisfied ” would be quite the wrong word. They do not for a 
moment rest content with what they have achieved, but are 
always on the look-out for some way of improving their 
standards. Almost every day one reads in the papers of some 
new scheme for better food for schoolchildren, a better ferry 
service here, a better museum there, better training for the 
Danish housewife: they are even willing to talk of rationalising 
their fantastic system of counting, as in the past they have 
rationalised their coinage and their weights and measures. 


National pride they have in a strong degree, and have had 
for many hundreds of years—longer, certainly, than the British 
have, and for the good reason, as somebody said to me the 
other day, that “England has never been so constantly 
threatened.” “ Denmark, Denmark,” say all the songs which 
they sing whenever they get the slightest opportunity: 
“Denmark where I was born,” “Denmark where the men 
are brave and the women beautiful,” “'‘Denmark where the 
beech woods run down to the sea.” Just what this pride in 
being Danish means to them, of course, no outsider can 
judge, but of one thing I am perfectly sure: it is pride, not 
prejudice. 

As far as the individual goes, the limits of pride are very 
clearly defined. He may be a clever chap, but he must on 
no account appear to know it. To be “self-glad” is one of 
the intolerable offences in this very tolerant country, and I 
think that this special Press tone. which I have mentioned 
comes from the all-pervading desire to take the individual 
down a peg or two, for his own good, and at the same time 
to push the general national standard a peg or two up. And 
having written that sentence I sit and look at it in astonish- 
ment, wondering when the daily paper will exist in England 
of which anything remotely the same could be said. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 


Bartok’s New Work 

THE Royal Philharmonic Society ended its season last week 
with a programme that conformed to the Euclidean definition 
of a line, having length without breadth. No claim for much 
depth can be sustained on behalf of Mozart’s Symphony in A 
(K. 201), the least interesting of his juvenile symphonies, nor 
of Bizet’s student-composition in C major, engaging though 
it is. Nor can Bartok’s Music for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta, whatever else may be said in its favour, be hailed as 
an ascent to great heights, while Delius’s “ Appalachia” 
achieves profundity only in the sense of lapsing frequently into 
bathos. Yet, in spite of the fact that none of the music was 
really first-rate, the concert was unusually interesting, if only 
because none of it was really trite. It is something, at the end 
of a long musical season, to come upon a programme consisting 
entirely of music one has not heard at least once before during 
the previous month. 

Of the two juvenilia I enjoyed Bizet’s the more. Its frank 
and sparkling simplicity is very attractive and it was brilliantly 
played. It has its dull moment—that student’s exercise in 
fugue in the slow movement—and it is full of reminders of 
what music the boy had been hearing—Mendelssohn, Berlioz 
(quite obvious in the Minuet) and Rossini. If we do not per- 
ceive similar influences in Mozart’s Symphony in A, that is 
possibly due to our ignorance of Schobert and Michael Haydn. 
It may be, too, that Mozart was able, even at this early age, 
to absorb outside influences more completely than Bizet could, 
and so produced a work that is far more coherent in style, 
though it lacks the strong Mozartian individuality of its 
predecessor in the key of G minor. 

The consensus of critical opinion seems to have been 
that Bartok is “ grim,” just as Sibelius used to be “ bleak,” and, 
as there is no smoke without fire, this singular unanimity in the 
choice of the adjective, with changes rung on near synonyms 
like “austere,” may be accepted as having some basis. But 
in so far as grimness and austerity imply unpalatability, the 
audience generally was of a different opinion. The work 
was received with an enthusiasm which was evidently not 
evoked merely by the manful way in which the players had 
tackled its formidable difficulties under conditions that were 
obviously not the most favourable. Popular judgement may very 
well be right, or at least nearer to being right than professional 
verdicts, when they are concerned with a work of art that 
does not conform to the ordinary standards and so may be 
judged by intuition rather than by the usual and normally indis- 
pensable criteria which in this case may hinder rather than 
help just assessment. 

For what my personal opinion is worth—and I claim no 
more validity for it than the next man—this work of Bart6ok’s 
is intellectually interesting and, on that plane, sometimes very 
beautiful. That is to say, it produces by ingenious and 
original means tonal effects that are beautiful in themselves, 
though they have no emotional origin, and for that reason 
cannot be accepted as representing the highest kind of 
artistic creation. Indeed, the question arises whether 
this music can rightly be called a work of art at all, whether 
it is not more accurately a superb piece of craftsmanship. 

To be particular, I thought the slow movement with its 
eerie glissandos on the tympani—I am afraid these will re- 
appear in X’s next symphony—and its contrast of the dead 
crackling of the xylophone with the luscious arpeggios of 
harp and celesta most successful. The fugal first movement 
would, no doubt, have sounded better had it been piayed with 
the conviction that comes from thorough study and under- 

_ Standing. There are dissonances in it high up in compass 
of the violins that produced a sense of physical discomfort 
which, if the notes were correctly played, must, so far as I 
am concerned, be debited against the work. But as a whole 
this fugue held the attention and sometimes developed a 
strange beauty. The second movement was the least suc- 
cessful—a_jig-saw puzzle of odd_ time-signatures that 
produced only a laboured mechanical effect. The finale, on 
the other hand, was quite simple to understand and almost 
jolly. At one point it even lapsed from its own peculiar 


language, to which by this time one was becoming used, into 
the lingua franca of a diatonic tune that sounded odd and 
incongruous. 


DyNELEY Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘‘ Three “Smart Girls Grow Up.’’ At the Leicester 
‘*Black Eyes.’’ At the Berkeley. — 
Hornleigh.’’ At the New Gallery. 

INNOCENCE is a tricky subject: its appeal is not always quite 
so clean as a whistle, and in Black Eyes the Edwardian 
dresses, the droshkys and‘ chandeliers of pre-War Russis 
do not altogether disguise the brutality of the plot—which jc 
simply will the roué get the innocent? Innocence js just the 
turn of the screw, to make the suspense more breathless, 


Square,—. 
** Inspector 


Miss Deanna Durbin’s film, needless to say, is not a bit 
like that. She is not the innocent centre of a sly story: 
everything is innocent all round her: youth is laid on With 
a trowel. The white feminine room which the three sister 
share, the quilted beds, the little furry jackets over the 
pyjamas—the whole upholstery is so virginal that it awakes 
little twitters of nostalgia from the stalls. Pillow fights ang 
first love and being sent to bed without any dinner—the 
awkward age has never been so laundered and lavendered ang 
laid away. And it 1s all charming, very charming. There js 
no doubt any longer of Miss Durbin’s immense talents ag ay 
actress ; any undertones that there are in this amusing, astute 
and sentimental tale are supplied by her. Singing The Loy 
Rose of Summer to her preoccupied Wall Street father 
blundering into her sisters’ love affairs and rearranging them 
with crude, unscrupulous success, she swings the picture aloag 
in her gauche and graceful stride. The competence of the 
director, Mr. Henry Koster, matches hers: a kind of nation! 
value emerges from the schwéarmerei—it is all Fifth Avenue 
and girlish freedom—tea at the Waldorf and cold, clear New 
York spring. 


Black Eyes is slower, dingier, really more sentimental, 
Hollywood has tampered with Mlle. Simone Simon’s acting, 
and even her appearance: she gives the impression of having 
been smudged. It is on M. Harry Baur that we depend—f 
course, not in vain—for our pleasure, on M. Baur and the odd, 
outmoded plot which takes us back in memory nearly twenty 
years. Seduction in the early cinema was always a serious, 
and nearly always an unsuccessful, business—a matter of 
galloping horses, lariats and pistol shots, or else of gypsy 
singers and .champagne. Black Eyes belongs to the 
champagne school. The climax is reached when the young 
girl, Mile. Simon, is shut in a restaurant’s private room with 
a lustful banker and a buffet large enough for a battalion, while 
her father—he nas kept from her all these years the knowledge 
that he is a head waiter—palpitates outside the door. First 
the gypsies emerge, jingling with spangles and tivs, then one by 
one the waiters—has she taken wine? are they still safely a 
table?—at last the anxious parent can contain himself no 
longer and breaks in. ... I enjoved this picture. The cinema 
has lost some of its charm since those naive days, and I could 
not help feeling a little wistful watching the elaborate surgical 
preparations for a seduction—the practised movements of 
waiters like nurses round an operating table, everybody and 
everything assigned an exact part from the insinuating musical 
harridans to the chosen vintage, until the climax—the dirty 
look and the turning of the key. M. Baur, too, is a great 
enough actor to lend what might otherwise seem a somewhat 
grotesque situation genuine suspense. No mockery can su! 
vive those heavy pouched eyes set in the antique turtle face: 
they convey an abysmal experience of human nature: and we 
are reminded as we watch that turtles are said to survive for 
many hundred years. 


How the financial crisis has improved English films! They 
have lost their tasteless Semitic opulence and are becoming 
—English. Inspector Hornleigh is a routine picture, the first 
of a series, starring Mr. Gordon Harker as the inspector and 
Mr. Alistair Sim as his incapable subordinate, and it neatly 
deserves to be classed with the Chans and the Motos. The 
opening shots—the murder in the squalid lodging and the 
stamp auction with the row of poker faces and the elaborately 
mute bids—are not only good cinema, they are good English 
cinema, as national as a shot, say, from a Feyder, a de Mille 
or a Pommer. But the picture doesn’t quite maintain that 
realistic level: there are too many bogus exteriors at 
menacing shadows, talk, and the murderer’s motives remaip 
hopelessly obscure at the end. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 


The Donatello Canon 


Ler all those who think that they know about Donatello visit 
the exhibition of photographs after his works which is on 
view, till April 14th, at the Warburg Institute, and they will 
fnd many surprises. The photographs have been specially 
taken by Brogi under the direct supervision of Dr. Jens 
Linyi, and the combination of technical skill with an intimate 
and scholarly knowledge of the artist’s work has achieved 
garding results. From the material presented it is possible 
to form a clearer picture of the artist’s methods than can be 
ghieved from the direct study of the originals by the usual 
methods. Knowing what to look for, and with adequate 
mechanical equipment to reach a position from which to record 
it, Dr. Lanyi has been able to reveal facts which must 
alter our conception of Donatello, both in technical and 
in iconographical questions. As regards the former Dr. 
Linyi’s study has now made it possible to distinguish 
with tolerable certainty the genuine work of Donatello’s own 
hand from that of even his most competent followers. In a 
lecture illustrated with slides from his photographs he showed, 
for instance, that the St. John on the Campanile is evidently 
a work of Rosso, and not by Donatello himself—a fact which 
can be confirmed by a proper interpretation of the documents. 
Or, in the case of the so-called Poggio Bracciolini, by isolating 
the top and bottom halves of the statue he demonstrated which 
parts are the work of Donatello, and which belong to the 
earlier stage. The interest of such discoveries stretches 
further than the merely technical field. For by this means 
Dr. Lanyi has been able to extract a consistent personality 
fom the bewildering variety of work which has previously 
been attributed to Donatello. He has, for instance, blown up 
the theory that the invention of the secular portrait bust is due 
to Donatello, by proving that of all the busts attributed to him 
only the San Rossore is from his hand—and this is not a 
secular bust but a reliquary of the ordinary mediaeval type. 
Donatello has also been credited with the creation of the 
first secular equestrian monument, the statue of Gattamelata 
in Padua. But a careful study of the ornament on the saddle 
proves that we are here concerned with an ordinary tomb 
statue, and not with a commemorative monument erected by 
the Venetian Senate, as had always been supposed. In this 
case, also, moreover, a proper reading of the documents con- 
firms this view. 

But these detailed photographs also give us much information 
about the content of Donatello’s works. For it is one of the 
most curious features of the sculpture of the Quattrocento that 
no detail, even in what appears to be mere decoration, is 
entirely otiose. It has recently been shown, for instance, that 
the group of Judith and Holofernes is an allegory of the 
triumph of virtue over incontinence, as well as humility over 
pride. These didactic intentions are illustrated not only by 
the reliefs on the base of the statue, but even in the ornaments 
which the two figures wear on their collars, roses and winged 
putti on hers, and a horse. the symbol of lust on his—details 
which it is as near as may be impossible to see in the 
originals. The vhotographs suggests the same meaning in the 
relief on the helmet of Goliath in the bronze David, which 
represents the oriental triumph of Bacchus, and thus identifies 
Goliath with vice and again refers to the general didactic aim 
of the group—the victory of virtue over vice. 

But it is not only for the expert that the exhibition has 
charms. Above ali, the photographs enable anyone who loves 
Donatello to study the beauty of invention and the technical 
mastery in every part of his work in a unique manner. Prac- 
tical conditions make it impossible for most of us to gaze down 
on the sleeping figure of John XXIII in the Baptistery in 
Florence, or even to look at the Zuccone face to face. Nor can 
many spectators ever have realised the full horror of the half- 
severed head of Holofernes as it appears when seen in isolation. 

It might be supposed that this method of presentation 
would be better suited to painting than to sculpture, in which 
the loss of the third dimension might appear fatal. But, by 
taking a series of views of a given head from many different 
angles, Dr. Lanyi has been able, so to speak, to lead the spec- 
tator on a conducted tour of the head; so thet not only can 
one almost realise it as a spatial lump, but one’s attention has 
been called on the way to just those points which the guide 
considers the most important. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


SOEURS LATINES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 
PourQuo! la France et Il’Italie n’arrivent-elles pas a se com- 
prendre? Ne répéte-t-on pas 4 iout propos qu’elles sont 
soeurs? Serait-ce précisément de cette parenté que naitrait 
le désaccord? Le fait est que depuis l’avénement de I’Italie 
unifieé, il n’y a eu entre elle et la France qu’une longue 

bouderie, entrecoupée de bréves réconciliations. 
Un libraire parisien, soucieux d’actualité, a groupé dans 


.$es vitrines des estampes contemporaines de Solférino et de 


Magenta, alors que Piémontais et Francois fraternisaient 
pour bouter dehors |’Autrichien. L’homme de la rue, qui 
ignore Vhistoire mais qui se souvient néanmoins de certaines 
phases de la Grande Guerre, en déduit que I’Italie est in- 
grate. C’est qu’il ne comprend rien 4 la politique. Car c’est 
la politique seule qui sépare les deux pays. Dans un article 
de revue nous relevons cette phrase: “On pourrait avancer 
que, politiquement, les Italiens sont aussi gallophobes qu’ils 
sont, sentimentalement, francophiles. Il est vrai qu’ils pour- 
raient tout aussi bien nous retourner le compliment! ” C’est 
proche de la vérité. 

Il y a beaucoup d’Italiens en France, prés d’un million. A 
part une infime minorité d’intellectuels politiciens, ce sont 
des travailleurs manuels. Généralement laborieux, sobre et 
économe, louvrier italien jouit de l’estime de son patron et 
de la sympathie des ses voisins. II se trouve bien en 
France, 4 en juger par le peu d’empressement qu’il mani- 
feste a rejoindre la mére patrie, malgré les exhortations 
de Rome. 

S’il y a peu de Frangais établis en Italie, par contre le 
nombre de touristes est assez considérable. La tradition du 
voyage de noces 4 Venise reste vive chez notre bourgeoisie. 
Or, tous ces touristes n’ont que louanges pour l’accueil qui 
leur est réservé par dela les Alpes. Un de nos amis, voyageant 
en groupe avec des Anglais, croyait méme discerner une 
certaine nuance dans la réception—un peu plus de chaleur 
envers les Francais. Déja en 1888 un journaliste parisien 
écrivait: “Le peuple italien manifeste ses sentiments véritables 
pour la France et il se trouve que ces sentiments ne sont point 
du tout Vhostilité préconcue qu’une certaine presse s’efforce 
sans cesse de créer.” En cette méme année Guillaume II alla 
a Rome; le peuple langait des petits papiers séditieux: Viva 
le Francia! 

Alors 4 quoi riment ces coléres officielles, ces gros yeux, ces 
“abondants crachats a la figure”? Ils ne font qu’envenimer 
les choses. Aux injures répondent d’autres injures. Et les 
polémiques de presse de renchérir sur le tout. En France il 
y a deux explications courantes: D’une part dépit et de 
Pautre nécessité de détourner Jl’attention de _ graves 
problémes intérieurs. C’est possible, mais ce n’est pas tout. 
Il faut considérer lattitude politique des gouvernements 
respectifs. 

La France insiste volontiers sur son réle d’ainée, ainsi que 
sur toutes les prérogatives qui en découlent. La cadette 
regimbe ; elle ne veut pas étre Cendrillon. Elle est majeure 
maintenant et entend étre considérée. Le ton se _hausse. 
De la rue on percoit des éclats de voix. La discussion tourne 
a Paigre lorsque la cadette réclame certains cadeaux qu'elle fit 
autrefois. Lorsque les intéréts sont en jeu, les disputes devien- 
nent L’ainée refuse. Alors l’autre sort en faisant 
claquer les portes et se réfugie chez la voisine allemande. Sa 
soeur lui crie: “ Puisque c’est comme ¢a, je vais inviter mon 
amie russe a prendre ta place a la maison.” 


apres. 


Voila soixante-dix ans que cela dure. Déja en 1882 I’Italie 
se jetait dans le bras de ’Allemagne. Elle comprit bientét 
que sa place dans la Triple Alliance n’était qu’une vassalité 
humiliante. Elle chercha 4 s’émanciper, si bien qu’en 1914 
“axe” se rompit—le nom n’était pas inventé mais la chose 
existait. En 1935 “laxe” fut réparé. Révondra-t-il a tous 
les espoirs de V’Italie? Lhistoire le dira. 

L’histoire dira aussi, sans doute, s'il n’aurait pas été pos- 
sible de dissiper la brouille depuis 1935. Non pas qu’il fallait 
alors, pas plus que maintenant, céder devant la pétulance. Un 
geste aurait suffit peut-étre. La politique s’y opposa. Pourtant, 
il y a quatre ans, la réconciliation latine aurait permis d’espérer 
la réorganisation de lEurope, la France faisant la liaison 
avec l’Angleterre et l’Italie avec PAllemagne. Tandis qu 
aujour@’ hut. 
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The Strangest Migration 

The strangest of all the recorded marvels of bird migration 
is carried a step further by the latest news from Skokholm, 
that “dream island” which begins to outrival even Heligo- 
land. It will be remembered that sheerwaters, caught in their 
nesting burrows on the island, were carried off to various 
parts of the world. The longest journey was to Venice. It 
was reported at the time that one of these two birds was back 
again in its old hole and home in Skokholm a fortnight later. 
The fact is actual though scarcely credible. The other bird 
could not be found at first, but a year later it was nesting 
again in its old hole with the same mate. There are very 
few birds which could afford “the vile body” of such an 
experiment. The sheerwater is not only very faithful to its 
home, it nests in a rather shallow and often short hole. When 
it is desired to study a particular bird, a turf can be lifted 
over the nest, and thereafter it serves as a lid removable at 
will. The bird can be taken out and ringed or inspected, 
and will (as I have seen) scuttle back to its home instantly. 
It is still unknown whether the birds, which gave witness of 
this amazing power of orientation and love of home, returned 
to their island by way of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
or came overland. The report that one had been seen on a 
Swiss lake proved erroneous. It is foolish and superfluous 
to moralise about birds; but the fidelity to mate and home 
and the unerring knowledge of exact location of the home, 
even when separated by hundreds of miles of unknown sea 
or land—these compound a mystery to which all must pay 
the tribute of a reverent wonder. 


* * * * 


The Way of a Butterfly 

A curiosity of migration, in the kingdom not of birds, but 
of butterflies, has been recorded in the West Indies. Hosts 
of butterflies—one was estimated at 20,00o0o—have been watched 
on purposeful journeys between the islands and the main land 
of the Americas. One observer on the sea saw a battalion 
flying past in a precise direction, but at one point they 
checked, wavered, turned a sharp angle, and after crossing a 
short space, resumed their original direction. After a pause 
another body of the same species of butterfly was seen to 
perform exactly the same manoeuvre at the very same place. 
They, too, checked, turned the sharp angle, and, so far as 
could be judged, turned to the original point of the compass 
at much the same place. No one has yet found any sort of 
explanation either of such an odd similarity of tactics or of 
the general purpose of butterfly and moth migration. A very 
great deal has been discovered of recent years about the over- 
seas migrations of butterfly and moth; and a _ singularly 
surprising story is unfolded in the reports (from lightships, light- 
houses and other sources) that are being pooled in the offices 
of an eminent entomologist at Rothamsted. But the multi- 
plication of facts has not so far, I think, even suggested a 
plausible explanation of the habit. It would seem in many 
cases to endanger rather than promote the preservation of the 
race, as ensured by the chrysalis, the egg and the hibernation. 


* * * * 


Birds and Rabbits 


The birds of Skokholm, as well as any would-be farmer 
there, are deleteriously affected by the immense population 
of rabbits. The animals themselves often suffer much from 
starvation and the various diseases that ensue. A promising 
experiment in their extermination has at last been undertaken, 
and already promises a final if remote success. The number 
has been immensely reduced by the use of gas. Of course, as 
always, “they love not poison who do poison need,” but this 
gas is as humane a method as can be found, and is indeed 
encouraged by the best of the animal welfare humanitarian 
societies. All along the West side of England, Wales and 
Scotland, acre after acre, could be restored to fertility if the 
rabbits and the bracken that conceals them, could be reduced. 
It may be that the experiments at Skokholm, which is becom- 
ing much more than a bird sanctuary, may prove a most 
informative and stimulating example. The resources of the 
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research workers are meagre, and it would be well worth the 
while of a government department or of a chemical trug to 
father the experiments. A smallish island, well defined and 
protected by breadths of sea, is an ideal place for such trials 
Birds and butterflies may migrate there, but hardly land 
mammals or seeds or spores. : 


* * * * 


The Pembroke Coast 


Those splendid bird-beloved islands—Skomer, Skokholm, 
Ramsey and Grasholm, home of seals as well as gannets, lie 
off a coast that is in tune with them. There is a scheme for 
making a long strip of this Pembrokeshire coast into a National 
Park ; and the comparative smallness of the population would 
make the plan easy. It happens this spring that the accounts 
of the Bird Protection Society for the county are published on 
the same date as the year’s record of Skokholm ; and both 
are extremely interesting documents for all lovers and students 
of birds, and, indeed, it may be added for schoolmasters, 
Nothing is better in the report than quotations from a girl’s 
record of the birds she has watched. It would serve as q 
model for any teacher of natural history or the open-air life, 


* * * * 


Slads 

The word slad or slade (applied in my neighbourhood to 
an offshoot of Grimms Dyke) has enjoyed as wide a vogue as 
the rarer, and more difficult, slype. The discussion on the 
meaning may be concluded with two comments, one from 
Gloucestershire, one from Berkshire. The Gloucester view is 
the more orthodox: 

“The word appears to have a double meaning in Gloucester- 
shire. There is the valley or ravine that you mention, but in 
many places the spurs of land, for the most part rough grass 
slopes, not unlike upland pastures or small Alps, that jut out 
from the Cotswold Edge and divide the valleys that run down into 
the Severn Vale, are also known as “slads” or “slades.” Barns 
in one or two places on the crests of these spurs of land are known 
by this name.” 


The Berkshire view is of another sort: “A field on the out- 
skirts of Eton is called Slads, which Canon Shepherd’s Old 
Days of Eton Parish interpreted as the water slades-—i.e., the 
channel by which the floods slide away—this explains its 
position, whether slide has the same root or not. The word 
slad is also used for a wood on a hillside, stagnant water or 
boggy land, piece of greensward in ploughed land, &. 
(English Dialect Dictionary), hence surnames slade and green- 
slade. 

* * * * 


In the Garden 


Votaries of the sort of garden that may be called Rock or 
Alpine or Scree, or in one aspect Moraine, may claim a 
certain superiority over other gardeners. They do much more 
travelling in search of the flowers that they cultivate, and the 
practice has in the past helped to make the periodical of the 
Alpine Garden Society the very best thing, or most pleasing 
thing in garden literatures, if Curtis’s Botanical Magazine be 
excepted. The society organises trips every year to the haunts 
of so-called Alpine flowers. This year Corsica is included. 
The island was once described to me (by Conrad) as possess- 
ing the most perfect climate in the world. It cannot compare 
with Crete as a home for rare flowers, and is not likely to 
prove as rich as were the Atlas Mountains, but the high 
central rocks make ideal rock gardens and may give hints in 
the landscape of the rock garden which is as important as 
the flowers to the taste of many. In any case a holiday with 
an object is often the best of holidays, as the Alpinists ar¢ 
fond of maintaining. For myself, who am no Alpinist, my 
most vivid memory of a holiday near the Pyrenees is of the 
patches of Lithospermum alongside tufted vetches and the 
virtual impossibility of eradicating the Lithospermum was an 
object lesson in its culture. The Quarterly Bulletin of the 
Alpine Garden Society is published from 71 Newman Street, 
London, W. 1. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


GERMANS IN SWITZERLAND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

§i,—Your correspondent Miss Wiskemann speaks of the 
«Rinsatzbereit German students who are shortly to be sent 
fom Germany to Swiss Universities,’ but she does not 
mention that large numbers are already there. In Geneva 
gecial lectures in German for law students have been given 
for long years in order to attract German students to that 
town, After the last War they came in large numbers in 
oder to learn French, for they were naturally unwelcome in 
France. 

When I was in Geneva in November one of the professors 
of law, M. Liebeskind, speaking of the then recent pogroms 
in Germany, declared in a lecture, if I remember rightly, 
that they were contrary to common law. The leader of the 
German students, Waldemar Epp, interrupted him, and asked 
for a further explanation. M. Liebeskind replied that he 
had nothing further to add. On a given signal, the Nazi 
sudents rose in a body and left the room. The University 
guthorities after that incident apologised to the Nazi chief, 
ad reprimanded the Swiss students, who had signed a 
declaration of sympathy and solidarity with the insulted 
professor. Finally, a joint declaration was signed by M. 
Liebeskind and M. Epp, declaring that each had make a 
mistake. Geneva, University would have suffered a large 
financial loss had the German students returned to their 
country. This is only one small instance of the economic hold 
which Germany possesses in Switzerland. 

I am relying upon my memory in reporting this incident. 
The Genevese Press contained a full account at the time. It 
suffices to show that Switzerland is already beset with 
Einsatzbereite -Studenten. Those to whom Miss Wiskemann 
refers, who are about to be sent to Switzerland, are merely a 
reinforcement. The prompt and unequivocal reaction of the 
Swiss students shows the necessity, from the German point 
of view, for such reinforcements. 

One dangerous factor in the situation is the fact that the 
general public in Geneva do not take seriously enough this 
and similar incidents.—Yours faithfully, 
36 St. Luke’s Road, W. 11. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE NAZIS 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
Sir—Being partly of German-Swiss extraction, I was keenly 
interested in Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann’s article on Switzer- 
land in your issue of March 24th. As I visit Switzerland 
most summers and come into contact with many Swiss of all 
shades of opinion, I think I can speak with some authority on 
this subject. 

I feel that Miss Wiskemann has not emphasised sufficiently 
the extreme repugnance, amounting in many cases to acute 
loathing, to National Socialism felt by practically every Swiss 
citizen. Four or five years ago I did very occasionally meet 
a Swiss who expressed some sympathy with Nazi Germany ; 
lat September I doubt if such a person was to be found 
within the frontiers of Switzerland. Twenty-five years ago 
French Switzerland was in entire sympathy with the Western 
Powers, but German Switzerland was acutely divided, as a 
very considerable section of the population expressed open 
support of Germany. Switzerland was also extremely sym- 
pathetic to the German Republic, as the terms of the Versailles 


MARGARET LEIPER. 


treaty were considered much too harsh by many Swiss ; the: 


Third Reich has succeeded in dissipating this pro-German 
feeling entirely. 

Switzerland’s close proximity to Germany has made it neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to adopt a cautious and 
unprovocative attitude towards the Third Reich, but it has 
héver hesitated to protest sharply against violations of Swiss 
Sovereignty ; when a German Jew was kidnapped on Swiss 
soil the Federal Government did not rest until he was restored. 

cantons are more antagonistic to National Socialism than 
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the Federal Government ; I was in Switzerland last summer 
when the canton of Bale passed a law forbidding the forma- 
tion of a Nazi party within that Canton. The Federal Govern- 
ment declared this law illegal, as it encroached on federal 
rights ; most Swiss, while expressing strong sympathy with 
Bale, agreed that the Federal attitude was legally correct. 

This antagonism to the Germany of today is markedly 
shown by the disinclination of many Swiss to speak “hoch 
Deutsch.” A barrister observed to me last September that 
he was filled with loathing every time he heard “hoch 
Deutsch ” spoken in the street. My own relations invariably 
address me in the Swiss dialect, which I understand fairly 
well ; they tolerate my replies in “hoch Deutsch” as long 
as they need not use the hated language themselves. Some 
ardent patriots are determined to transform the Swiss dialect 
into a recognised language, and dialect grammars are on sale 
in many bookshops ; twenty years ago these efforts would have 
been regarded by all responsible persons as sheer lunacy. 

I am convinced that the Swiss will defend their country 
to the last man in the face of foreign aggression. They have 
a long tradition of freedom and, unlike the Germans, are 
not very amenable to discipline. They fully realise, however, 
that a successful resistance is only possible with the active 
support of Britain and France. A Swiss said to me two years 
ago: “We rely on Great Britain to maintain the balance of 
power in Europe.” The Munich settlement, by which another 
small State was deprived of valuable territory without being 
even consulted, was a severe blow to Switzerland, but I am 
confident that in no country will our new foreign policy mect 
with a more enthusiastic welcome ; the loss of prestige which 
Britain and France undoubtedly suffered last September will 
almost be obliterated. Let us hope that this courageous and 
necessary change of policy has not come too late for the. 
rescue of peace in Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

Husert J. B. Wess. 

The Lawn, 2 Grange Road, Cambridge. 


METHODS OF BARBARISM 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Within recent times democratic institutions have 
come in for not a little criticism. They are accused of inepti- 
tude in the face of attacks upon personal rights and liberties 
in more than one quarter of the world. 

Thoughtful men and women of our race have at the present 
time an uneasy feeling that we may, in some way, be shelv- 
ing our moral obligation to the world, to maintain the Right. 

It would perhaps be rash to assume that the will to make 
sacrifices has in any way grown less with the years. It would 
be fairer to allow for the fact that political issues when pre- 
sented are often complex and involved. There is rarely a 
clear cut issue involving right and wrong which can invoke 
decisive action. The undeclared war between Japan and China 
has raised the question of our obligations to China under the 
Nine Power Treaty. 

It is not my immediate purpose, Sir, to go into this matter, 
but to put before you certain facts ; not in their bearing on the 
rights and wrongs of this disastrous war, but, rather the 
wider question of their bearing upon ourselves and the world. 


-I refer to the bombing of open, non-fortified towns in 
China by the Japanese Air Force. There have been many 
examples, but one of the most callous was the bombing of the 
old-fashioned city of Kweiyang in Kweichow a few weeks ago. 
The city is one of the least known in China, capital of the 
poorest province, and many of the houses are built of wood. 
Being entirely defenceless, the visiting planes were able at will 
to bomb the very centre of the city. About 300 people were 
killed and 1,000 wounded, and the main shopping centres 
were destroyed. The victims were civilians, and a mere recital 
of figures cannot convey to the mind a tithe of the misery 
and horror—the pain, the anguish, and the bereavement—en- 
dured by these innocent people. 
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You will recall, Sir, that it was in the year 1625 that 
Grotius published his great work De Jure Belli ac Pacis, which 
was destined to lay the foundation of a new science of -Inter- 
national Law. 

Up to his time, wars were conducted often in the most 
brutal fashion, and the capture of a town would be followed by 
the general massacre of its civilian inhabitants. His aim was 
to awaken the conscience of governments to a higher moral 
sense and to the recognition of the fact that there is such a 
thing as international duty. 

Contemporary generals, such as Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, were greatly influenced by his ideas, and there was 
universal surprise when Richelieu in the name of Louis XIII 
captured La Rochelle and did not massacre the Protestant 
inhabitants. This event was a triumph for the humane 
principles of Grotius, and although three centuries later we 
have not yet reached the goal where justice, honour, generosity, 
and forbearance have the same meaning between man and 
man, and between nation and nation, costly progress has been 
made towards this ideal. 

It is not my purpose to minimise or to gloss over other 
injustices of the war in the Far East, but the immediate 
purpose of this letter is to focus attention upon the bombing 
of open towns, and to direct attention to two aspects of it. 
First, that by the massacre of civilians it is a return to the 
barbarous times before Grotius, and as such a matter of 
concern for all civilised nations. Secondly, that it is not an 
issue which may be begged on the score of being complex or 
involved. 

The use of the aeroplane in warfare is startlingly new. It 
is just 35 years since the Brothers Wright made the first 
hesitant aerial flight. We should the more be on our guard 
lest a precedent of barbarism be set up under the thin guise 
of military necessity. Above all, a nation like our own should 
not allow a defeatist spirit to affect us in this matter. Our 
Christian heritage forbids us to lose faith in humanity. A 
Commission of Enquiry would soon discover that in town 
after town bombed in China, the civilian casualties outnum- 
bered those of the military by many hundreds to one. A raid on 
the city in which this letter is written resulted in the loss of 100 
lives, with 400 wounded, of which all except two were civilians. 
It should be recognised frankly that it is beyond the power 
of the attacking squadron-leader to inflict the military damage 
he wishes without massacring an overwhelming proportion 
of women and children. A nation which persists in this 
method of warfare, however specious the arguments brought 
forward to support it, should be asked to desist, with the 
penalty of being outlawed. It is not within my province to 
suggest any line of action, which is the responsibility of H.M. 
Government. 

It might, however, be pointed out that British and American 
citizens resident in the Far East feel it somewhat keenly, 
that many of these raids would be impossible without the 
supply of special parts from the U.S.A., Canada, and Great 
Britain. 

A century ago our forebears voted the immense sum of 
twenty millions sterling to right a great wrong. Is it too 
much to expect today that a sum of money, enough to in- 
demnify workmen and manufacturers for the loss sustained 
should certain exports be prohibited, should be forthcoming 
from the country as a whole, as an evidence that the willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for the Right has not departed from 
our race.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ALEXANDER J. WATSON. 

Kunming Yunnan, S.W. China, March 14th, 1939. 


JAPAN THE CIVILISER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—As one who has lived for some years in England and 
cherishes memories of friendship and hospitality received 
there, it is with deep regret that I note the anti-Japanese 
articles appearing in many current English journals and news- 
papers. May I be permitted to point out that there seems 
to be a lack of knowledge of constructive efforts being made 
in North China by the Japanese? 

There is at present in Japan a far closer and more sym- 
pathetic interest in Chinese conditions than has ever been 
felt recently. Travellers to the Continent from our country 
have increased considerably, and the necessity for friendly 
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understanding and co-operation is thus realised, consta 1 
discussed and written about. One of the most woccwed 
undertakings in this direction has been Mrs. Hani’s school 
for Chinese girls in Peking, opened in May last year, 1938 
Mrs. Hani is a well-known educator of progressive liberal dan 
and, besides the management of her own school in Tokyo, 
edits a women’s magazine of far-reaching influence. She read 
a paper before the Seventh World Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, held at Tokyo in 1937 
stating her aims in education. Her ideal is for students o 
be active participants in and creators of the corporative life 
of the school, so that they can continue to apply principles of 
vitality and progressiveness afterwards in whatever sphere 
of work they take up. 

In Peking young graduates of her school teach and live with 
Chinese girls, aged from fourteen to eighteen. Crafts, weaving 
and dyeing, constitute the main part of the curriculum, with 
the aim of giving the pupils skili and knowledge that will 
be of practical use to them afterwards. Staff and students 
learn each other’s language, but the lessons of co-operation 
gained in even the daily matters of cooking and cleaning 
have proved the most valuable part of the experiment, which, 
receiving support and understanding from prominent Chinese 
and Japanese, including the Mayor of Peking, has awakened 
great interest amongst thoughtful people. 

Quite recendy a band of young men-students has set sail 
from Japan for a four-years’ course of study in the Agricultural 
Department of Peking University with a view to dedicating 
their lives to research in and improvement of agricultural 
conditions in China. These two examples are the outstanding 
ones amongst many activities indicative of a keen and earnest 
desire for friendliness and co-operation with China towards 
establishing true peace in the Far East.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, TERUKO Kacu. 

602 Kitakodo, Nishichoyo-Ro, Hsinking, Manchukuo. 


THE GROWTH OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—I note that a correspondent in the issue of your journal 
for March 24th strongly advocated the necessity of some action 
being taken “against” psycho-analysis. May I be allowed to 
suggest the form which such “action” might usefully take? 
But although I may admit that there is some truth in what he 
says, his statements s¢em somewhat sweeping. Does he know, 
for instance, what would have been the condition of the 
people, who were driven to “chronic melancholia” or 
“suicide” by psycho-analysis, had they never been treated 
by an analyist? They were obviously not in a normal state 
of mind to begin with, otherwise they would not have con- 
sulted a mental specialist! 

But, whatever our ideas about psycho-analysis, we must 
never forget that, in comparison with all other branches of 
medicine, it is a science in its infancy—it is hardly forty years 
since Freud made his epoch-making discoveries—and we do 
not want to emulate the mistakes our ancestors made in 
crushing out all initiative towards new experiments by 
dubbing them sinful; how many centuries of disease and 
torment had to pass before Lister, Koch and Pasteur. were 
free to give their knowledge to suffering man? Let us not 
baulk the new mental science, but rather help it to better 
and truer understanding with our criticism. 

Admittedly the human mind is the most puzzling pheno- 
menon that confronts mankind. Eddington sums up the 
problem in one sentence: “The physiologist can trace the 
nerve mechanism up to the brain; but ultimately there is a 
hiatus which no one professes to fill up.’ That hiatus Freud 
and Adler, William Brown and Jung give their life’s work 
in attempting to fill, each in his own way, whilst admitting 
that no solution is final—as yet. 

But apart from these great ones, there are thousands of 
lesser people working ceaselessly to help the human mind to 
meet the strain of modern life, and if among these there are 
a few who, on the strength of having read some of Freud's 
or Jung’s or Brown’s books, and being able to talk glibly 
about the “libido,” the “anima” or “repressions,” set up 4 
practice in mental healing, for which their only real equip- 
ment is a nice estimate of human folly, why should the whol 
profession be tarred with the same brush? Rather should we 
blame the laws which make five years training (at least) 
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compulsory for a physician but leave the training of a psycho- 
analyist to his own conscience. At this stage of our ignorance 
we should: be thankful there are some few who, having been 
cured of their own neuroses, have learnt by their experience 
how to help others, instead of jeering at them! 

Speaking of the training of an analyist, Jung says: “ The 
fourth stage of analytical psychology, then, demands not only 
the transformation of the patient, but also the counter- 
application to himself by the doctor of the system which he 
prescribes in any given case. And in dealing with himself the 
doctor must display as much relentlessness, consistency and 
perseverance as in dealing with his patients. The medical 
diploma is no longer the crucial thing the latest advance 
in analytical psychology makes an unavoidable problem of the 
doctor’s ethical attitude.” 

The “action” therefore which we must ask of the doctors 
is clear; but, at the same time, the general public should be 
taught the dangers of undergoing psycho-analytical treatment 
at the hands of irresponsible persons.—I am, yours faithfully, 

105 Hallam Street, London, W.1. L. FROST. 


TRAINING THE UNEMPLOYED 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

$in—Sit Arnold Wilson, M.P., accuses my imagination of 
playing tricks. The Government training schemes, as put 
from Sir Arnold’s idealistic viewpoint, differ a great deal in 
fact from what is the young applicant’s experience when 
attempting to select a course. The majority of the un- 
employed have had no experience of blue prints, logarithms 
or slide rules. Your correspondent suggests that these can 
be learned at evening schools near the Government training 
centre: that is quite true. What disbars an applicant is that 
he must appear before a board and be tested on these 
subjects before it is decided what course he must take. 

Unemployed men, on examining the Ministry of Labour’s 
attractive list of trades, have said to me, “That’s all right 
before. you’re tested, afterwards you’re a bricklayer.” 

I did not state in my article that special knowledge was 
necessary for sheet metal working. 

Against Sir Arnold Wilson’s figures concerning the wages 
and minimum length of time spent on the course, I can only 
give the facts as they happened in my own case. I made 
genuine inquiries about the training scheme. To the ques- 
tions, could I do logarithms, &c., knowing that I could polish 
them up, I answered “Yes.” The clerk spent some time 
expatiating on the merits of bricklaying as a career, although 
I had expressed a specific desire to be several other things. 
He told me that the prospects were attractive. That on 
finishing my course, or sooner, if called upon, I should earn 
for a beginning from 7d. to 11rd. an hour. He added a rider 
te the effect that, if possible, married men were secured jobs 
paying a Is. an hour. 

Mr. Ernest Brown, in the Parliamentary debate on un- 
employment, stated (The Times, March 14th) that out of 
every hundred who took some form of Government training 
seventy returned to their homes without a job. 

The training schemes, as one measure for reducing the 
numbers of the unemployed, are good; but they are no 
reason for perfect satisfaction and complacency towards the 
whole problem of unemployment.—Sincerely yours, 

W. KENNETH NEEDHAM. 

5 Prince Albert Street. Oldham, Lancs. 


“COMMON SENSE AND DEPRESSION ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$iR,—In an otherwise kindly notice, published in your issue 
of March 17th, of my book, The Defeat of Poverty, your 
reviewer charges me with some sins of which, I think, I am 
hardly guilty. Is it quite fair to say that the “slowing growth 
of population is brushed aside as irrelevant” when I gave 
some pages to arguing that “the expanding demands of more 
acquisitive and fastidious inhabitants of the world of today 
may, surely, more than compensate for any possible decrease 
in their numbers”? It is true that I did not mention the 
“exhaustion of new openings for imperialism”; but I 
mentioned something better for trade than imperialism, 
namely, “opportunities for opening up the East” (if ever 
we get real peace), which might “call for all the productive 
power which the industrial nations now command.” Again, I 


am told that the rigidities of price and cost which have 
followed the humanitarian regulation of industry have never 
apparently occurred to me. In fact, they were mentioned on 
pages 112 to 115 in a chapter on Britain’s Difficulties. 

It is very likely true that when I turn to economic theory 
I am often “ pathetically at sea” ; and I share this uncomfort- 
able position with many others, better qualified than I am to 
write about it. But your reviewer’s example is not very 
helpful. She says that I deduce from Mr. Keynes’s saving 
and investment theory that “it does not matter how much 
individuals save, since over-saving is impossible ” ; but accord- 
ing to Mr. Keynes, as expounded by Mrs. Robinson, “ for 
the community as a whole the rate of saving must be equal 
to the rate of investment”; and if this is so, since capital 
expansion is a sure stimulus to consumption and production, 
the inference that I drew seems to be well founded. 

Finally, and omitting (out of consideration, Sir, for your 
space) other misrepresentations, doubtless quite unintentional, 
why should I be accused of advocating ‘straightforward 
taxation” to pay for social betterment, when I have stated on 
page 274 my opinion that “the country is already taxed to 
the limit ” and have pointed out on page 259 how much more 
comfortably expenditure is accepted when it is met by 
borrowing?—Yours sincerely, HARTLEY WITHERS. 

Trumpington. 


A MAN OR A CAUSE? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—In your paragraphs under “ The Week in Parliament,” 
in your last issue, you write: “It is a sad commentary .. . 
that policy is so closely bound up with a personality.” It is 
more than a sad commentary ; it is a national danger, all the 
greater for being insidious and unperceived. One of the 
fundamental differences between Fascism and Democracy is 
that under Democracy the people choose through their elected 
representatives the policies which they favour, while. under 
Fascism the people appoint a Leader, whom they bind them- 
selves to follow, whatever policy he may pursue. 

In this country today we are living under a form of incipient 
Fascism. In this respect the danger lies, not so much in the 
policies with which successive Prime Ministers have experi- 
mented, but in the readiness of their followers to follow them 
wherever they turn. The modern Conservative seems to be 
interested more in the persons who form the Government than 
in the policies which they pursue ; it matters less to him what 
they do than who they are. In this he shows a family re- 
semblance to the Fascist, and, though he declares his devotion 
to Democracy with tireless eloquence, and with evident 
sincerity, his actions belie his words. It is ominous to hear 
the repeated cries for a “ Leader,” and the frequent question, 
“Whom, then, would you have in his place?” When did 
leaders fail to emerge, when the country was determined on 
its policy?—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 

Netherby, 119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, 

Manchester, 20. 


HITLER AND HACKNEY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In connexion with Mr. Powys Greenwood’s contribu- 
tion to your last issue, “ Hitler and Hackney,” will you allow 
me, as chairman of the Trade Union branch mentioned, to 
explain that the meeting he describes was not an official 
meeting of the branch, but a more or less fortuitous gathering 
of Trade Unionists from a number of different unions and 
trades in East and South London. 

Mr. Greenwood makes it clear that our conclusions were 
arrived at “out of the blue,” so that there is no need to 
apologise for the fact that they are only half-baked. Even 
so, Item 4 in the programme, “ Fixed Trade Board Wages and 
the abandonment of the right to strike,” seems to require 
explanation. As it stands, few Trade Unionists but would 
regard this as a rank betrayal. The point we were trying to 
make was this. If we condemn profiteering by the other side, 
we must ourselves forswear any attempt to take unfair 
advantage of the country’s need, and while we are, by this time, 
wary of appeals to our love of country, we will let no one 
say that we are deaf to that appeal when we have solid evidence 
that it is genuine. 
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Such evidence might be provided by legislation establishing 
adequate minimum wage levels throughout industry (not for- 
getting agriculture), and setting up something in the nature of 
industrial courts of immediate access in cases of disagreement. 
In far too many such cases at the present time, Trade Unionists 
have only two courses open to them—to supplicate, or to 
strike. And employers can prove themselves apt teachers as to 
the limitations of a policy of “appeasement.”—Yours faith- 
fully, H. E. Lister. 

13 Chapman Road, Hackney Wick, E. 9. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE FRENCH 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I have spent several weeks in France this winter, and 
have talked to all sorts of French people. I have not found 
one whose thoughts about Mr. Chamberlain even remotely 
resembled those of his French friend, which Mr. Harold 
Nicolson repeated in his article “ People and Things,” in your 
issue last week. 

On the contrary, I found everywhere gratitude to Mr. 
Chamberlain as the one outstanding statesman who stood for 
peace in the eyes of all Europe. Combined with this was a 
belief in his capacity to work miracles for peace which seemed 
to an Englishman to err by exaggeration. 

In these days when Mr. Chamberlain’s good name is in 
this respect so great an asset, I hope you will let me put in 
this word to correct the impression which Mr. Nicolson’s para- 
graphs might—no doubt unintentionally—give, that there are 
many people in France who think that the British Prime 
Minister is engaged in “chloroforming” either our sense of 
honour or our objections to Fascism.—Yours, 

J. A. SPENDER. 

Warren End, Farnborough, Kent. 


A QUESTION OF ETHICS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Your contributor “Janus” has had no more success 
than I have had in bringing Sir Edward Marsh to the point. 
Yet it is both simple and important. Perhaps if I put it 
impersonally he may understand it. 

X writes a book which he first publishes in a newspaper. 
In this he records an incident of thirty years ago relating to 
Y, who is now dead, and Z, who happens to be living. Z 
thereupon writes to the newspaper stating that so far as he 
was concerned the incident was entirely without foundation. 
X makes no reply, and later issues his book with the incident 
repeated in its original form, and without a hint of the dis- 
claimer of Z. Asked to explain, X says that his memory is 
good, that the anecdote was neatly phrased, and, inferentially, 
that he was unaware that Z was living. 

Does this rendering of the matter enable Sir Edward to seize 
the point? 

When he found that Z was not only living, but had written 
to say that so far as he was concerned the incident was untrue, 
he had three honourable courses open to him: (1) one to with- 
draw the story ; (2) to amend it by a discreet anonymity ; (3) 
to publish it with Z’s disclaimer. 

He has done none of these things. He has treated Z’s 
denial as though it was not entitled even to the civility of 
notice, and when called to book takes refuge in artless 
irrelevancy reminiscent of Mr. Toots.—Yours sincerely, 

Princes Risborough. A. G. GARDINER. 


THE TREATMENT OF TERRORISTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—There is no Irishman, whose moral sense has not been 
obscured by early political teaching, who will attempt to 
justify or condone the actions of his misguided compatriots in 
this country, and the swift efficiency of the authorities in 
bringing the terrorists to trial is to be commended. Neverthe- 
less, the treatment of Irish disaffection by the British Govern- 
ment is on this occasion, as it has always been in the past, 
symptomatic rather than curative. 

There are in the prisons of Ulster thirty-four men who 
have had no trial, and have no prospect of one. This totali- 
tarian method of dealing with the disaffected minority has 
produced the results of the last few months, and in turn 
the imprisonment of the terrorists’ may produce further 


a 


reprisals in this country, and in Ulster. Surely the British 
Government, in addition .to precautionary police Methods 
could persuade the Ulster Government to return to the rule 
of habeas corpus which is one of the most prized essential 
of British citizenship. This and similar measures woulg r 
more to lessen terrorism than the imprisonment of a fey 
fanatics. Justice is seldom out of place and seldom Produces 
bad results.—Yours faithfully, 
DESMOND IRWIN, M.B., B.Ch 
Essex County Hospital, Wanstead, E. 11. ; 


THE EAST KENT HUNT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I have just seen in the Country Life page of The 
Spectator of March 24th a paragraph referring to the East 
Kent Hunt. 

There is no need for me to ask for space in your columns 
to go into the matter in detail, because I made a very full 
and frank statement about it last Saturday at a general meeting 
of the East Kent Hunt, which was open to the public, and 
I asked the Press reporter in the room to make sure that my 
words were published in full in the papers which he repre- 
sents. But I will say just this: of the account in the country 
papers which your Mr. Bates finds so interesting, part was 
entirely untrue, the other part was exaggerated and misleading, 
and the whole was presented in the worst possible light. 

Neither the country papers nor Mr. Bates took the trouble 
to find out whether their information was accurate or not, 
although they had ample time in which to make inquiries— 
Yours faithfully, J. W. Baker WHITE 

(Joint Hon. Sec., East Kent Hunt), 

Street End House, Canterbury. 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Have any of your readers noticed the parallel with 
present-day wickedness denounced by the prophet Isaiah 
about the year 700 B.c.? 

He shows us Sennacherib of Assyria swaggering over the 
world, and bragging that the scooping of one kingdom after 
another into his empire was as easy as taking eggs out ofa 
deserted nest. I quote Isaiah x. 13-14, Revised Version: 

“He hath said, by the Strength of my hand I have done it, and 
by my wisdom ; for I am prudent: and I have removed the bounds 
of the peoples, and have robbed their treasures, and I have brought 
down as a valiant man them that sit on thrones: and my hand hath 
found as a nest the riches of the peoples: and as one gathereth eggs 
that are forsaken, have I gathered all the earth; and there was 
none that moved the wing, or that opened the mouth, and chirped.” 
—Yours, &c., 

72 Westborough, Scarborough. A. NEAVE BrRAyYSHAW. 


‘“ WHO IS FOR LIBERTY ?” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—May I correct both an error and an erroneous im- 
pression in the review of my book, Who is for Liberty? I 
am not Sir John Simon’s nephew, nor would it occur to 
me to have intruded on his time, on the grounds that we are 
relatives, to the extent of seeking his judgement on opinions 
and policies which are very definitely my own. 

It is for his sake rather than mine that I am asking you to 
publish this, since I am sure that he would not wish to be 
associated, even by implication, with a book which he cannot 
do other than deplore.—I am, &c., 

The Savage Club, S.W. 1. HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


WHY ARE THE ENGLISH ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—General Lethbridge Alexander, in your issue of 
March 31st, asks: “Why do the English invariably dodge 
the issue and appear unable to deduce sensibly and clearly?” 
He considers Stephen Walsh and J. H. Thomas to be notable 
exceptions, and asks why. May not the reason be that these 
two gentlemen, as their names imply, are Celts and not really 
Englishmen at all.—Your obedient servant, 
: N. W. McMILLan. 

30 Partickhill Road, Glasgow, W. 1. 
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By A. L. ROWSE 

Tue problem of Germany is the problem of Europe. There attaining a fuller and more satisfactory life. That is the 


needs no apology for returning to it again and again, consider- 
ing it now from this angle, now from that, since we have it 
with us always. If Germany involves Europe in another war, 
and is defeated, it will still be there. What are we to think 
of it? There is every reason to inform ourselves of what 
contemporary Germans are thinking—of what passes with 
them under the guise of “ thought.” 

This French book is the best survey I know of the thinkers 
who have made the thought of the Germany we have to deal 
with: of Rathenau, Keyserling, Thomas Mann ; of Spengler, 
Moeller van den Bruck and the group of writers in Die Tat ; of 
Hitler, Rosenberg, Goebbels and all the lesser fry among the 
Nazis. Professor Vermeil is a distinguished authority at the 
Sorbonne on contemporary Germany and German thought ; 
and his book has all the virtues of the French academic mind 
at its best, precision and lucidity, careful documentation and 
a sound instinct for what is sense and what is nonsense. 

What is remarkable is the continuity of thought, the strongly 
marked common characteristics among these writers, in spite 
of their different positions and associations. “ Writers or 
publicists, orators or men of action,” M. Vermeil comments, 
“the thinkers here dealt with all go back to the traditions 
of the nineteenth century. Since the end of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the intellectual élite of Germany has never ceased 
meditating upon the origins, the nature and destiny of the 
German Reich.” They have a great deal more in common 
than this ; almost all of them, whether Liberal or Nazi, idealist 
or realist to the point of cynicism, share a distrust and dislike 
of the West, of England and France, and what they stand for 
in European civilisation, amounting in some cases to horror, 
but always to active hostility. One knew before that the fatal 
and systematic Spengler, who constructed, as Germans will, a 
whole sociology out of his own schaden freude, hated England 
and believed in an inevitable conflict between England and 
Prussia, of which 1914 was only the beginning. 

But it comes with something of a surprise to realise to what 
an extent a so-called Liberal like Thomas Mann, in his heyday, 
shared the general German hostility to the West, the “ eternal 
German protest ”—as M. Vermeil calls it—against the intel- 
lect, against the life of reason, his criticism of our over- 
civilisation, our decadence and hypocrisy. The world could 
do with a little more of our over-civilisation at present. It 
is tragic to observe how thoroughly, with what laborious 
exactitude these idealist writers, Rathenau, Keyserling and 
Mann, paved the way for the brutality and vulgarisation of 
the Nazis. Rathenau died, their victim ; Thomas Mann is now 
in his old age at leisure to repent, an exile in America. 

One does not need to go again into the extraordinary system 
of thought erected by Spengler on the basis of German defeat 
(ergo, defeat of the West); it has been sufficiently criticised 
before. And yet there is something so representative of 
Germany in its completeness, its heavy pretentiousness. Its 
whole conception of a morphology of cultures is, of course, 
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false, but so typically German. Spengler’s conception of a 
culture is altogether too anthropomorphic, much too rigidly 
defined, something marked off like one living entity from 
another. On the one hand we have a “culture” defined as 
a person, which is born, lives and dies; on the other 
we have the person regarded as having no individual existence ; 
an inversion so characteristic of German mental processes. It 
is all very like Hegel, fons et origo of these intellectual ills. 
The West knows that it is only individual human beings who 
ave a real existence and that groups exist to aid them in 


Doctrinaires de la Revolution Allemande 1918-1938. By 
Edmond Vermeil. (Fernand Sorlot: Paris.) 


fundamental difference between Europe, particularly Western 
Europe, where European civilisation originated and in which 
it is still located, and Germany. It happens that this position 
is also the true one ; the best elements in Germany recognise 
it. It is a pity that they have been found so weak and ineffec- 
tive ; but Germany will come back to it, leaving this self-willed 
ostracism which M. Vermeil so well diagnoses in nearly all 
these writers: “cet ostracisme de plus en plus radical qui 
résume toute l’attitude de Allemagne contemporaine a légard 
de lOccident européen.” 

There are other characteristics, which Spengler expresses, 
that recur again and again in the others. For example, the 
hatred of reason which “kills life’ But why? one wonders ; 
surely intelligence and clarity of mind enable one to live more 
satisfactorily? To put it at the lowest, it is the intelligent 
animals that survive. One wonders why these Germans—all 
these thinkers bear evidence to it—hate reason so much ; is 
it because they are so bad at it? All this goes along with a 
pathetic insistence, which “ Liberals ” like Thomas Mann and 
Keyserling and Rathenau share with brutes like Spengler and 
Hitler and Rosenberg, on the superiority of German culture. 
They must be superior or nothing. It is the same cry in the 
realm of thought as in politics: “ Either a world-Power or 
nothing.” Spengler has a whole theory—he would have—that 
a “culture” must dominate. No conception of collaborating 
with others to make a more varied, a richer, more fruitful 
civilisation. Actually it is enough to discern the difference 
between cultures ; one does not have to think all the time in 
terms of superiority and inferiority, but of the particular con- 
tribution which each has to make to the whole that is Europe. 
To the really enlightened there is a European culture in which 
German music, where Germany really has been supreme, takes 
its place along with Italian and French art, Greek and English 
poetry. Modern science is essentially European. 

The fact that music is the art in which Germany is supreme 
is one of great significance, if one could elicit it. But there is 
something in this magnificent structure they have built up out 
of sound—this inner world of experience, to which some of 
their best poetry, for example Rilke, conforms—which reveals 
their weakness in the realm of external form, in imposing 
rational order and control upon their experience, where the 
Latins, and of them the French above all, are so strong. 
There are moments with all these writers, especially with 
Rathenau, even with Spengler, and still more surprisingly with 
the not wholly unattractive cynical candour of Goebbels, where 
one breaks through the crust of neurotic assertiveness, the over- 
emphasis of people not sure of themselves, and one gets a 
glimpse of the depths of formlessness, of indecision, of extreme 
relativism, of a scepticism underneath amounting to real 
nihilism (pace Spengler), which have their counterpart in the 
violence and brutality of the Nazis. Rathenau allowed the 
truth to appear, in spite of all his hopes of a new order led 
by Germany, in a passage where he said that beyond the Rhine 
“there was neither form, nor style, nor any real desire for 
liberty. Everywhere, on the contrary, feebleness of will, per- 
manent confusion between loyalty and dependence, between 
autonomy and anarchy, between work and servility. The 
masses bow before all the forces of the day. Tout le slavisme 
s’étale ici en face d’une poignée de Germains authentiques.” 
There is an equally remarkable passage (p. 67) from Thomas 
Mann, which deepens the despairing picture of a people with- 
out form, open to all the winds that blow, exposed to all the 
contradictions, “une nation qui ne s’enferme jamais dans un 
réseau solide de systémes, de morales ou d’institutions. L’Alle- 
magne remet tout en question, inlassablement.” 
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THE GREATEST IRISHMAN 


Henry Grattan and His Times. 
15s.) 

Except for a brief study by Mr. Roger McHugh, there has 
been no Life of Grattan for over 35 years, and much has 
happened meanwhile to make him of greater topical interest 
and importance, as well as to provide fresh evidence for 
estimating the validity of his ideas. Mr. Gwynn’s knowledge 
of Ireland, experience of politics, insight into character and 
skill in interpretation combine to give us a satisfying and 
charming biography. 

Grattan became a member of the Irish Parliament in 1775, 
and died a member of the Imperial Parliament in 1820 without 
ever having held office and without having achieved any of his 
main objects. These were the independence of Ireland, a 
cordial and equal partnership between Ireland and Great 
Britain under a common Crown, and a fusion of historically 
hostile elements into an Irish nation. After the delusive 
triumph of 1782, all of them continually receded from his 
grasp, and at the time of his death, seemed further off than 
ever. 

Burke and Grattan between them may be said to have 
invented this idea of an Irish nation, so different from the 
narrow colonialism of Swift and Molyneux, for whom the 
exclusion of Catholics was an axiom, and from the fissiparous, 
non-political, race-consciousness of the Gael. They were life- 
long advocates of Catholic emancipation, without which Irish 
nationality could not be better than a disreputable fraud. That 
cause was shattered by the war that followed the French 
Revolution and by the Irish rebellion of 1798. Twice—in 
December, 1792, and in January, 1795—it had seemed on the 
point of success, but the vision faded owing to the superior 
adroitness of the monopolists. After the extinction of even the 
appearance of independence by the Union, Grattan continued 
to fight for that justice to Catholics which was not achieved 
till nine years after his death. His centenary was marked by 
the Government of Ireland Act of 1920, which provided for 
two Irish Parliaments—a development he would have abhorred. 
It is doubtful, Mr. Gwynn says, whether his eloquence would 
be popular today in either Assembly: 

“He would denounce with equal fervour whatever made for 
division between the people of Ireland, whether it sought justifica- 
tion in Gaelic tradition or the principle of Protestant ascendancy. 
.. . The race of men which the Grattans and the Parnells repre- 
sented has, owing to an unfortunate political evolution, been lost 
almost completely to the service of Ireland, except in Ulster. One 
of the happiest results to be hoped from a union of North and 
South would be a gradual return to public life all over Ireland of 
the class which gave us Charles Stewart Parnell, and, two genera- 
tions, earlier, had given us Henry Grattan.” 

Fundamentally, as Mr. Gwynn reminds us, O’Connell’s 
ideal was the same, and both men preached the doctrine that 
moderation, as distinguished from timidity, is a characteristic 
of the highest form of patriotism. It remains to be seen 
whether the almost incredible stupidity and perversity of man, 
considered as a political animal, will for ever prevail against 
what they stood for. 

Mr. Gwynn’s close study of the Irish newspapers of the 
period gives his book exceptional vivacity and actuality, 
although they were scurrilous to a degree that is not only 
disgusting but tiresome. He prints some hitherto unpublished 
memoranda by Sir Lawrence Parsons (afterwards Lord Rosse), 
a friend of Wolfe Tone’s and an independent member of 
the Irish Parliament, whose thoughtful speeches cannot have 
sounded as well as they read, since O’Connell described him 
as “below mediocrity.” Parsons’ notes, however, add 
nothing to our knowledge of Grattan. We get from 
Mr. Gwynn a penetrating account of the great Irish statesman, 
both as an orator and as a human being. He had modelled 
his speaking on that of Chatham, and it had something of 
Chatham’s theatricality. His was not an art that concealed 
art ; even his impromptu utterances give an effect of elaborate 
composition. He _ revelled in imagery, antithesis, and 
epigram, and his gestures and delivery were so singular 
as to be almost grotesque. Mr. Gwynn quotes Byron 
as saying that Grattan came nearest to being a true orator of 
all the men he had heard, but that his “harlequin” manner 
just. spoiled him. -Others felt that it actually added to the 
effect of what he said, as for instance the United Irishman, 
Drennan: 


“His voice was totally lost at every third or fourth sentence, 
and his action was violent to a degree of fury. . . . He makes the 


By Stephen Gwynn. (Harrap. 
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one of the finest and most expressive I ever saw, though this ~ 
seem joking to some, and there is a genteel awkwardness wr ‘ 
him and all that he says and does which, I think double 4 
impression he makes.” . S the 


At any rate, his personal success was as undoubted 
British Parliament as in the Irish, in spite of the sce 
and political prejudice which faced him upon his first appear. 
ance at Westminster. Moreover, many distinguished English. 
men have testified to their delight in his conversation, Me 
Gwynn quotes Byron, Creevey, John Cam Hobhouse and Sir 
James Mackintosh ; and there were others. In fact, we get a 
more vivid impression of him in private life from English 
sources than from Irish. One of the most convincing tributes 
is contained in a letter from the son of his old political enemy 
Lord Auckland :— - 

“TI am in, I should think, the most beautiful country in the 
world [Tinnehinch], and with one of the pleasantest families | 
ever saw. Grattan is himself quite delightful—playful, talkative 
full of anecdote, and candid and charitable to all mankind ; and 
in consequence, he is beloved by everybody, whether friend ¢ 
stranger, whether agreeing or disagreeing with him in politics, . 
He has a little levée of beggars at the door every morning, and ly 
comes in now and then and says ‘There is a boy who looks 
hungry,’ and he goes off with a plate of toast and an egg. This 
perhaps multiplies his petitioners a little ; and, in the same good. 
natured way, he lets everything, animals and trees, &c., overgroy 
the place; but, as its character is wildness, this does not injure jt” 

He had been buffeted even more than most men by th 
rogueries of fortune, and this contributed to his taste for cop. 
genial company in his later years; in youth he had bee 
somewhat of a solitary. A happy marriage and love of literature 
and of the country were his permanent consolation; 
Ferociously abused by both kinds of Irish extremists, and 
struck off the Privy Council as next thing to a traitor by order 
of George III, he lived long enough to see men’s feelings 
towards him change to an almost universal reverence. He wa 
buried in Westminster Abbey, but his epitaph, like that of 
Robert Emmet, remains to be written. 

There are a few minor corrections which might be made in 
future editions. Thus one quotation from Wolfe Tone’s frag- 
ment of autobiography is mistakenly described as being from 
his diary, and another as being from his pamphlet on behalf of 
the Catholics. Furthermore, it is stated that Tone appears to 
have been offered employment by the Whigs in 1795 asa 
propagandist, but there is no evidence of this worth talking of, 
and the probabilities are all against it. It is not the fact that, 
as stated on page 243, war was actually declared between 
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England and Spain in 1790, and the Colonel Hutchinson 
referred to on page 275 was the son, and not the brother, 
of the Secretary of State. FRANK MacDErmot. 


SELECTED PREDICTIONS 


Warnings and Predictions. 

and Spottiswoode. §s.) 
THE warnings and predictions of the title were uttered by 
Lord Rothermere to his countrymen during the past eight or 
ten years, most of them in the form of articles in the Daily 
Mail or letters to Cabinet Ministers. The constant iteration of 
“T told you so” provokes even worms to turn. Some readers 
of this book may be sufficiently worm-like to reflect that it 
has been compiled on the principle of selective retrospection, 
and to recall that, round about 1923, when many of Lord 
Rothermere’s countrymen were predicting that French policy 
in the Ruhr and elsewhere would produce precisely the effects 
which it has produced (“We told you so”), Lord Rothermert 
was busy taking off his hat to France. In fact, there is some 
temptation to wonder whether Lord Rothermere’s main philo- 
sophy does not consist in taking off his hat to force, whenever 
applied and in whatever cause. Even if true, this would cast 
no slur either on his sincerity or on his patriotism. Great 
Britain is, in his view, the country which at all times and in 
all places ought to have the biggest battalions. 

Nevertheless, when all the obvious criticisms have been 
made, there is a lot of foresight and horse-sense in this book 
Lord Rothermere was quick to recognise the significance 0 
the Nazi revolution (by the way, is it really true that most 
Englishmen thought Herr Hitler a mere mountebank?), and 
launched his rearmament slogan, “ We want 5,000 war-planes.” 
Since then his efforts have not been relaxed. He scores easily 
and heavily over the “spurious pacifists,’ whose policy was 
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pig words and little armaments.” He rightly points out that 
here were two policies from 1933 onwards—to rearm on a 
scale and overawe the new Germany, or to recognise her 

“vances and take substantial steps to redress them. We did 
gether. Lord Rothermere—or so it appears in retrospect— 
gould have liked to do both. 

tord Rothermere’s “justice for Hungary” campaign, 
yunched more than ten years ago, gives another vantage- 

d for attack. He is the one important British publicist 
ho persistentuy and consistently drew attention to the chinks 

9 the Czecho-Slovak armour. The creation of Czecho- 
sovakia was “the biggest ramp in diplomatic history.” 
Already in 1930 he argued that the multi-national State, less 
ian half of whose people were Czechs, could never digest 
the three million Germans and million Hungarians whom it 
did nothing to propitiate, and might one day “ be elbowed out 
¢ existence overnight.” When the crisis came Czecho- 
Slovakia had not a friend in Central Europe. Lord Rother- 
meré is one of the comparatively few Englishmen who defend 
the Munich Agreement not as an unwelcome necessity, but 
ssa good thing in itself. 

At the present juncture, there is something to be said for 
Lord Rothermere’s view that, while strengthening our defences 
at every point, we should not bang the door on future agree- 
ment by feeble-forcible protests and denunciations. But some 
of his personal judgements are a little odd. Is there any 
reason to suppcse that Herr Hitler’s “knowledge of music, 
painting and architecture is profound”? Or, indeed, is there 
ay reason why it should be? One also rubs one’s eyes to 
read that “there is no man living whose promise given in 
egard to something of real moment I would sooner take.” 


E. H. Carr. 


THE FACTS ABOUT PROPERTY 


Public and Private Property in Great Britain. By H.Campion. 


(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

THIS is a straightforward, businesslike and valuabie state- 
ment of the results of a large programme of statistical research. 
It attempts to answer certain questions of vast social im- 
portance: What is the distribution of the nation’s property 
between individuals? How far, if at all, is this distribution 
changing? What proportion is publicly owned? How far 
does this public ownership go to mitigate inequality? How 
important is inequality in ownership to inequality of income? 
Other questions, equally important, it necessarily leaves 
unanswered : What is the relationship between the distribution 
of private ownership and the distribution of private economic 
power? How important, by comparison with the extent of 
actual public ownership, is the more nebulous and variable 
factor of public control? 

The importance of these two sets of questions is well 
summed up by Professor Jewkes in his brilliant Introduction : 
“Evolutionary society, indeed, may well depend for its con- 
tinued existence upon its power to give to property rights 
a shape arid content which make it impossible for some men 
to exercise unassailable and non-legitimate power over others.” 
The semi-feudal anarchy of monopoly capitalism and the 
Servile State of totalitarian economic control (however labelled) 
alike fail to give property rights such a shape and content. 
Under the one, as under the other, a privileged minority are 
placed in a position to “exercise unassailable and non-legiti- 
mate power over others.” This privileged power may, o- may 
not, go with a privileged standard of living. It certainly does 
so under capitalism ; but the two are not essentially the same. 
They are so closely linked in present-day fact as to give rise 
toa deep confusion of social aims. The common man aspires 
to have more butter on his bread, more room in his house, and 
better clothes on his back, and these aspirations are easily put 
into words and embodied in programmes. They are also 
progressively, though never completely, realised. They are 
a matter of income. But the common man also aspires to 
freedom, to control over the pattern of his own life ; and that 
aspiration is both less easy to formulate and less easy to 
measure in its attainment. It is not a matter of income. If 
the source of income is wholly beyond the recipient’s control, 
then, whatever that income’s size, he is dependent on whoever 
does wield that control. It is a matter of status: and that in 
turn is very largely a matter of property. It is rather likely 


than unlikely that income or standard-of-living considerations 
may demand one kind of property control, considerations of 
personal economic liberty another. Just as liberty and effi- 
ciency have, with difficulty, to be reconciled in the political 
sphere, so with even more difficulty they must be reconciled in 
the economic sphere. 

Mr. Campion does not himself speculate on these themes. 
Liberty cannot be statistically measured. He has quite enough 
to do in grappling with the difficulties of definition, valua- 
tion and calculation of factors susceptible to such definition— 
difficulties enhanced by the imperfection of the information 
available. But his conclusions offer, none the less, indis- 
pensable material to anyone bent on speculation. This is 
not the place to discuss in detail the methods which he adopts 
and the provisos and qualifications with which he safeguards 
himself. Perhaps the most important of these is the omission 
from any estimate of public property of the value of roads 
and of armaments, due to the lack of any conceivable basis of 
valuation. 

One may agree with this procedure, but there is no denying 
that it gives a certain unreality to the estimate and is 
likely, unluckily, to give more in the future. With this . 
and other quantitatively less weighty reservations his conclu- 
sions can be summarised as follows. Inequality has lessened 
in the last quarter-century, but remains enormous. The 
wea!thiest I per cent. of the persons aged 25 or over in England 
and Wales owned 70 per cent. of the total property in private 
hands in 1911-12, 60 per cent. in 1926-28, 55 per cent. in 
1936; the wealthiest 5 per cent., at the same periods, owned 
85 per cent., 80 per cent., and 75-80 per cent. “It is im- 
possible,” says Mr. Campion, “to draw any definite con- 
clusions from these figures as to the rate at which the 
distribution of property is likely to become less unequal in 
the future.” 

The corresponding inequality of incomes derived from 
property cannot be taken as an accurate index of total 
inequality, since “unearned” income varies as a propor- 
tion of total income: for the highest income classes it appears 
to be as high as 69 per cent. But that, of course, is not the 
whole story ; property notoriously bestows, both directly and 
indirectly, facilities for high earnings. Public property, on 
the other hand, has by its growth over this period been 
effecting a real, though limited, reduction in inequality. It 
has increased, as a proportion of the total, from 6-8 per cent. 
in I9I1I-13 and 7-II per cent. in 1926-28, to 8-12 per cent. in 
1932-34. Bringing in armaments and roads at an arbitrary 
valuation, these figures would of course be somewhat raised. 
The proportion is small still, but significant and increasing. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that this book will be read 
by all those who cling to the beliefs that (a) the rich are being 
taxed out of existence, or (b) that the rich are getting richer 
and the poor poorer; but, oh! what a good thing if it 
were. Honor CROOME. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND 
CHRISTIAN SOLUTIONS 


Christianity and Economics. By Lord Stamp. (Macmillan. §s.) 


AMONG the tragic features of human life is the apparent 
impossibility of combining loyalty and enthusiasm with judge- 
ment and know‘edge. Our devotion to great causes seems to 
be dependent on what Ibsen called “vital lies.” One-sided 
slogans and deceptive catchwords form the rum-ration to 
stimulate humanity to go over the top in the struggle for 
social advance. The world still waits for the revelation of 
those sons of God who possess at one and the same time warm 
hearts and cool heads, and who realise that union of love and 
knowledge in which Mr. Bertrand Russell finds the essence of 
the good life. 

Lord Stamp is too familiar with the history of Methodism 
to despise enthusiasm, but his new book on Christianity and 
Economics is distinguished by good sense and wise discrimina- 
tion, and is calculated to appeal to cool heads rather than warm 
hearts. All who think that Christianity offers quick and simple 
solutions to economic problems will be disappointed in this book, 
but they deserve to be disappointed. Lord Stamp insists that 
Christ’s own teaching was not primarily directed to economic 
and political ends, though he would recognise that the spiritual 
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revolution which Christ came to effect will embrace and 
transform every aspect: of human life. It is, however, a 
difficult matter to gain direct guidance for ourselves today 
from the Scriptures, and even from the teachings recorded 
in the Gospels, because the economic background of today 
differs from that of Palestine in the first century A.D. and must 
be studied and understood in its own right. It is a fallacy to 
say that if only men were truly. Christian, all our difficulties 
would be solved. The Christian character is the supremely 
important factor, but it is not the only factor in the situation. 
To remember this is a safeguard against excessive moral 
indignation and may be a ground of hope. Not all our 
difficulties are due to moral failure, and some can only be 
remedied by growth in skill and understanding in handling 
natural resources. 


Lord Stamp recalls how mistaken appeals to Scripture have 
hindered economic progress as in the condemnation of 
economic interest, on the basis of the Old Testament con- 
demnation of usury, or have bolstered up social wrongs as in 
Scriptural defences of slavery. In examining current criticisms 
of the industrial order, Lord Stamp argues that indiscriminate 
sweeping abuse of luxury and profits by social reformers may 
be just as mistaken as the earlier and not yet vanished opposi- 
tion to interest in business enterprise. The closing pages of 
the book dealing with the present relations between Christianity 
and Economic Life are packed with weighty observations. 

The general tendency of the book is cautious and conserva- 
tive, and Lord Stamp seems to me to underrate the possibilities 
of infusing a more conscious social purpose into economic life. 
Thus he assumes that the contrast between the status of a 
bootmaker working as a master-craftsman for customers whom 
he knows and that of a factory operative working eight hours 
a day for the profit of an international combine could only be 
remedied by a return to mediaeval conditions. But surely, 
while we retain modern machinery and organisation, we might 
still do much to reassert the personal integrity of the worker— 
by association with the management, by greater publicity in 
the conduct of business, and by the devotion of excess profits 
to social ends. Lord Stamp gives us an excellent analysis of 
the principle of stewardship as applied to the individual’s use 
of wealth. I wish he had given more consideration to the 
application of the same principle to the control of wealth by 
corporations and groups. H. G. Woon. 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY 


A Number of People. By Sir Edward Marsh. (Heinemann and 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 

Sir Epwarp Marsh is a Conformist, and proud of it. All 
his life he has drifted safely with the stream. He chose the 
most sheltered of occupations, and it has landed him in the 
distinguished but cosy harbour of the Royal Victorian Order. 
He now looks back upon his smooth career with just 
complacency. 

“Till the War came to confound all epochs,” he says, 
“my life divided itself in retrospect into three parts: Before 
Cambridge: Cambridge: Since.” This startling admission is 
made without a sign of embarrassment. To rate one’s 
adolescence as the climax of a career is, as a rule, to acknow- 
ledge that later life has brought its disappointments. In the 
case of Sir Edward Marsh it is not so. At Cambridge he 
proved himself a first-rate classical scholar; and from this 
solid foundation of taste and knowledge he has extended his 
interests into every literary region. Quite early in his life, his 
deep appreciation of poetry brought him into touch with 
writers and critics older than himself. On the other hand, he 
has always kept in touch with every new and younger genera- 
tion ; so that his memories bridge a span from Henry James 
down to the youngest of present-day poets. 

In diplomacy or commerce it may be that, like most others, 
Sir Edward. Marsh would have dropped his literary inclina- 
tions and lost touch with his more leisured friends. But 
instead his life has been perfectly organised to serve a dual 
purpose. His career was kept in subordination to his intel- 
lectual interests By day, he drove a pen in the obscurity of 
the Colonial Office. In his hours of ease, he was ceaselessly 
renewing his early enthusiasms. ; 

In the course of time Sir Edward Marsh became 
private secretary to Mr. Churchill, and acquitted him- 
self so well that he was called upon to follow his 
dazzling chief from office to office. chosen 


His career, 


it seems for its very lack of surprises, threatened 
become glamorous and even giddy. He came into % 
contact with the vicissitudes of policy and party, daily enjoyed 
the overflowings of a huge vitality and intellect, He am 
an institution ; there was no reason why he should not devel 
into a personage, a hidden centre of power and influence 
But no; such aspirations, if they existed, were firmly 
repressed. So far as public life was concerned, Sir Even 
Marsh was consciously determined to concentrate UPON the 
amusing trifles. Great speeches upon critical occasions meant 
less to him than the false quantities they embodied. Amo 
the terrific pre-War clash of parties, he was impartial and 
unmoved ; while the minute details of social and official life 
engaged his close attention. 

No author is to be criticised for leaving out- what he does 
not pretend to have included. Sir Edward Marsh’s limi. 
tions are self-imposed and freely admitted. It is no reflection 
upon his judgement to state that the student of politics who 
looks to this book for knowledge upon weighty public issye; 
will be keenly disappointed. Apart from some admirabls 
anecdotes, it is almost devoid of political interest. But as , 
literary source it has an extraordinarily wide range, 
Edward Marsh appears to have known almost every writer of 
distinction in the last forty years. Among his intimate friends 
have been Maurice Baring and Rupert Brooke. In adjoining 
sections he polishes off both the Lawrences, D. H. and T, £. 
with unpublished letters from both of them. He has suc. 
ceeded in breaking through the bounds of his own generation; 
so that his circle of friends includes many much older and 
much younger than himself. But to all of them is extended 
the same cheerful, keen and unaffected interest. Sir Edward 
Marsh is no severe censor of his own work ; but if some of 
his stories seem a little light to those who have not known the 
protagonists, their very inclusion reflects the sympathetic 
character and explains the universal popularity of the author, 

CHRISTOPHER HopHouse, 


BARK AND BITE 
Let Dons Delight. By Ronald Knox. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d) 


THE port at Simon Magus, a college in the University of 
Oxford, is a potent soporific. A post-prandial glass or two in 
the dons’ smoking-room, on top of a High Table dinner, 
were enough to set Mgr. Knox nodding and to send him, 
while his host coped with a trunk call, ranging in dreams over 
the centuries. Like the inhabitant of Crewe who dreamt he 
was eating his shoe (he woke up one night in a terrible fright 
and found it was perfectly true), Mgr. Knox, while somnam- 
bulating through the past, remained in ciose touch with 
reality ; there was nothing of the surrealistic in the vision 
presented to him. He simply remained in his chair ; it was 
the rest of the company that changed. Yet did they change? 
The conversation he overheard had the same _ cultured 
acrimony ; the faces he saw seemed the same as those which 
he had observed bobbing over High Table, a little blurred, 
perhaps, a little out of focus—but a glass of port can work 
wonders. At any rate, he dozed off ; and when he came to 
he was still in the smoking-room, but the year was 1588 anda 
Mr. Taverner was discussing with a Mr. Richards how one 
Puccius had been raising the devil (experimentally) with a 
certain Dr. Dee. Other scholastics chip in; Mgr. Knox 
hears a whole set of “abstracts and brief chronicles of the 
time,” for the talk is all of the Spanish Armada, will it sail 
or won’t it, and those awful men at Douai, and the North- 
West Passage, and potatoes in Ireland. Then they fade and 
he seems to wake; but no, he is off again, the faces flicker, 
the conversazione begins to buzz once more, it is the year 
1638 and someone is chivvying Milton for conjoining gods 
and nymphs from the pagan authors with Christian saints. 
“This was never before done, I think, in pastoral.” 

In this fashion, and at intervals of fifty years, the dead dons 
of Simon Magus materialise, bicker, and depart while 
Mgr. Knox sits watching and listening in his chair. Some- 
times he attempts to butt in; but, like the ghosts in the 
Aeneid, whom inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes, he is 
dumb. The curious thing is that though he notices a changt 
from ruffs to lace, from~ full-bottomed to short wigs, from 
chokers to stiff collars, the main matter of the discussions that 
take place scarcely alters from century to century. Theological 
controversy is a constant, though in the 1938 scene (there is 
a Cambridge man present) it takes the form of a scrap about 
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ihe validity of the absolute and the meaning of meaning. 
5 and the Bullingdon, or poor scholars agog about 
Aristotle; is in different’ guises a recurrent antinomy. And 
he dons of each century are divided on the question, should 
they bother about teaching or should they be like Gibbon’s 
“tutor who “ remembered that he had a salary to receive, and 
only forgot that he had a duty to perform.” 

Mer. Knox has devised a most entertaining method of 
indicating the continuity of Oxford life. Like a series of 
impersonations by Sacha Guitry, his conversations are so 
convincing, so aptly varied, that you cannot believe they are 
the work of one man. Because he knows all about parody he 
has been able to avoid the crudities of its caricature in these 
portraits ; they are simply designed, natural, life-like. His 
characters are not always shouting “ Zounds” or interminably 
sapping their vitals, but what they say and how they say it 
s true, and significant, of their period. His orotund Augustans 
speak like men who understand the urbanities of life; his 
twentieth-century Junglings, mouthing a compost of Bowery 
sang and the Teutonic polysyliables of Logical Positivism, 
sarcely seem to have attained the suburbanities. 

His conversation pieces are joined by bridge passages. in 
which he provides biographical notes about one or more of 
the speakers. To add verisimilitude, these are drawn from 
“contemporary ” sources. Athenae Oxonienses annotates the 
Elizabethans ; apropos of John Taverner, Mgr. Knox has 
found a long passage, of which this, referring to the Queen’s 
visit to the University in 1592, is a sample: “He made a 
Latin speech to the admiration of all, in which he rehearsed 
the singular great benefits received from Providence during 
her reign. It is reported by one, who wrote much in dispraise 
of our author, and manifestly bore him an extreme ill will, 
that the Q. herself made litt!e matter of it, only asking one of 
those who stood near her, Who that little rat was?” Hearne’s 
diary does for the seventeenth century, and for the early 
eighteenth we have a page from Boswell reporting his con- 
versation with Johnson in the coach during their return from 
Oxford in 1776. This is the best thing in the whole book. Of 
a septuagenarian praised for his years Johnson declares, “ It 
might as well be said of one who had never had the tooth- 
ache, he was a man remarkable for his teeth. Such a man 
might well be felicitated, but only for a privation of unhappi- 
ness. A man who lives long is only a man who has not died ; 
which is a mere accident of his state, and not an excellence to 
be admired in him.” Of a Mr. Shillett. “BOSWELL. ‘He 
was a man that promised much in his youth; I was told in 
Oxford that he might have done anything.” JOHNSON. 
‘Sir, he might have hanged himself.” ‘The contemporaries of 
the Oxford Movement appear in a cruelly acidulated, and so 
far unpublished, section of Mark Pattison’s Memoirs. Patti- 
son describes how in his youth he was put up for a Fellowship. 
“T have written elsewhere of the magnetic influence I pos- 
sessed, which seemed to give me a moral ascendancy over my 
felow-men. This was at the time latent in me, from a morbid 
tendency which I had of under-estimating my own qualities. 
But I could not help feeling as I sat among them that these 
younger fellows of Simon Magus were ready to look to me 
for leadership, and I was elated by the thought that they 
should so wisely repose their confidence in me.” Finally, the 
lar Victorians add Another Person to Mr. Nicolson’s Some 
People. RONALD LEWIN. 


TRAVEL, MEDICINE AND THE BAR 


Down Wind. By George Digby. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 

The Rolling World. By Richard Hallet. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. ‘os. 6d.) 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor. 
an Introduction by Francis Brett Young. 


By Arthur E. Hertzler. With 
(The Bodley Head. 


I2s. 6d.) 
Luck and Opportunity. The Recollections of Francis L. Well- 
man. (Macmillan. IIs.) 


Most book-reviewers who have worked on “fiction” over a 
period of months would agree that, barren and trivial as many 
contemporary novels may be, an astonishing amount of skill 
and ingenuity has gone into writing a considerable number of 
them. Autobiographies, on the other hand, seem to present 
a complete contrast. In some cases it appears sufficient 
for an author only to have had an adventurous life 
for his powers of self-expression to be hopelessly impaired. 
Sometimes a few pages of good material will be found hidden 
in a jungle of incompetent writing ; but because the evisodes 
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are “true,” no effort has been made to relate them for the 
readers’ benefit to some common experience. 

The reason for this literary antithesis on the part of the 
English-speaking races (because the Americans are even worse 
than the home-grown variety) is connected with their frequent 
inability to present themselves as the teller of the story. In 
the case of the Americans the tendency is to over-stylise, while 
the English give too vague an outline, or in other words do 
not seem able to think of themselves in simple form which 
the reader can carry in his head throughout a series of picar- 
esque incidents. A Russian or a Frenchrhan, for example, 
often contrives in autobiographical writing to suggest the com- 
plexities of the narrator’s personality without either clogging 
the book with a mass of irrelevant information or treating 
himself as a character-actor in a bad play. 

Mr. Digby’s Down Wind has som- good points, but it does 
not wholly escape this untidiness of outline referred to above. 
It is described as a sequel to an earlier autobiographical work, 
so that its form may have been conditioned to some extent by 
this previous book. The first half describes life on a news- 
paper in Shanghai. Here are plenty of amusing stories about 
European life in the East. Mr. Digby does not care for the 
Japanese. He speaks of the archives of a newspaper in Japan 
which contain a photograph, taker 30 or 40 years ago at a 
garden-party, showing a group that includes some of the most 
famous men of the country dressed in the unfamiliar top hat 
and morning-coat ; but at least half of them wearing their 
trousers back-to-front. Later Mr. Digby went to Australia. He 
has some interesting things to say about the unpopularity of 
the English in that 98 per cent. British dominion. He also 
visited Java and New Zealand, finally finding himself in 
South America. His style is lively and readable, though at 
times it shows the scar of journalism’s heavy hand. Down 
Wind is a book that can be recommended to readers who do 
not demand too much and who enjoy breezy anecdotes and 
views on life. 

The Rolling World is also written by a man who has knocked 
about a good deal, sometimes in ships, sometimes in other 
capacities, such as hobo, copper-miner, and journalist. Mr. 
Hallet, who is an American, has an elaborate but not eminently 
readable style: 

“What is truth? said jesting Pilate; and stayed not for his 
answer. The facts are traitors that besiege us in Protean shapes. 
What fact is ever quite established, what king is ever secure on his 
throne, even though that throne be made of the skulls of his 
enemies? I think it was my hatred of the facts that induced me 
to take a job as a policeman, to help cut a summer vacation. The 
scene of my operations was Mayflower Grove, an amusement park 
at Bryantville, Massachusetts, fed by Brockton shoe operatives and 
Plymouth cordage workers.” 

There are more than 300 pages of this sort of thing and, for 
those who can take it, there is plenty of incident. The lack 
of cohesion in Mr. Hallet’s narrative make Mr. Digby’s work 
look like a monument of pedantic exactitude. 

Nor is Dr. Hertzler, the author of The Horse and Buggy 
Doctor, a born writer, though he too has produced a book 
from which a determined reader should be able to extract 
some satisfaction. It is an account of a G.P.s life, beginning 
fifty years ago, in the remote farming districts of Kansas, when 
a physician was obliged to bring with him a shovel to dig 
himself out of the snow-drifts and a revolver for use against 
the wild dogs. Some of Dr. Hertzler’s sentences need surgical 
attention no less urgently than his patients. For example: 

“As intimated one naturally asks in afterthought if any real 
service was rendered to repay for these arduous trips.” 

Or, 

“Speaking in the concrete I soon learned that as I looked on 

the illness might subside of its own accord after a remedy was 
applied. However, when or if a favourable result followed my 
ministrations I never had any doubt as to the causal connection, a 
happy faith shared by the patient and the family.” 
There are more where tiiose came from; but there is also a 
mass of information and comment cn the practical side of 
bringing medical help to country people in the face of every 
kind of difficulty. 

Mr. Wellman, who is an American barrister, calls his book 
of memoirs Luck and Opportunity, as the factors that have 
contributed most to his professional success. Certainly accu- 
racy cannot have been one of these. Most of the cases he out- 
lines are ones in which he himself took part in New York, and 
their stori¢s are unfamiliar in this country. However, he in- 
cludes (presumably to pep up the volume) a chapter on the 
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Wilde case which throws an alerming light on his method of 
presenting facts. It seems a little late in the day for it to be 
necessary to point out that the author of The Ballad of Red- 
ding (sic) Gaol did not write The Green Carnation, an egre- 
gious piece of ignorance that might have been corrected by 
Mr. Wellman’s publishers ; while the innumerable books on 
the period do not provide an atom of evidence to suggest that 
when Wilde came out of prison “ his friends all deserted him.” 
It will be news to some to hear that the late Lord Birkenhead 
was “ probably the most popular man of his time—an intimate 
of the King”; and historians will be interested to learn Mr. 
Wellman’s authority for the statement that during a campaign 
Napoleon was accustomed to drink twenty-five cups of tea a 
day. ANTHONY POWELL. 


THE FINAL WORDSWORTH 


The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The 
Later Years (1831—1850). Edited by Ernest de Selincourt. 
Three vols. (Oxford. 63s.) 

Very few men (or women either) improve as correspondents, 

as life goes on. To write good letters implies a strong desire 

to communicate passing moods. This desire dries up in 
middle age: we put up the shutters, retire into ourselves, and 
write, when we have.to, either to communicate facts and 
arrangements, or merely in order to keep up some kind of 
contact with old friends. These final volumes of the Words- 
worth correspondence—fascinating as a human document, for 
they tell everything—exhibit, as no novel has done, the gradual 
contraction of the souls of people growing old together. And 
it is a saddening picture, for now that all the cards are at last 
on the table it seems impossible, pace the gallant Miss Batho, 
not to concede to the critics of Wordsworth that after middle 
life his sympathy and understanding ceased to be exercised in 
the cause of what is roughly known as Progress. Lyric poetry 
is always, inescapably, the spray thrown up by the clashing 
waves of idealism and reality. But any idealism is essentially 
the product of youth: the commerce of life involves a duller 
economy ; and those who undertake the ultimate responsi- 
bility of maturity do so, as often as not, only to find that the 
features of Beauty, once so glitteringly clear, have become 
blurred overnight. Some poets, instinctively divining this 
dilemma, refuse it, claiming, to the end of their days, the 
world’s indulgence for their refusal to grow up, in exchange for 
the auguries of a prolonged innocence. Wordsworth was not 
of these ; over ten years before these last volumes begin (in 
1831) the changing kaleidoscope of the poet’s vision of life 
had become fixed in the pattern it was to exhibit for thirty 
years—a pattern, no doubt, inseparable from being, as Flaubert 
would have said,-dans le vrai. Poetic method, religion, politics, 
social life: Wordsworth had made up his mind or: these sub- 
jects, once and for all. No wonder, then, that his poetry tended 
more and more to the mechanical exercise of a peculiarly rigid 
technique. Nor was he unaware of the fact. “ The Muse has 
forsaken me—being scared away by the villainous aspect of 

the times,” he wrote, somewhat ruefully, to Haydon in 1831. 

This was not, of course, the whole truth ; but there was truth 

in it, and of a kind that has since been misrepresented. These 

letters, many of which are here published for the first time, 
bring out an important fact which critics of the Left have 
been inclined to slide over: the appalling effect of the terror 
of 1793 on English people of all shades of political opinion. 

So frightful was the spectacle that it led the most enlightened 

into a wish to preserve the status quo at all costs ; thus we find 

Wordsworth almost out of his mind at the idea’ of Catholic 

Emancipation, which he evidently regarded with the terrified 

suspicion with which men of good will now regard Nazi infil- 

tration and other covert encroachments of Fascism. And it was 
the same with the Slave Trade, the S.P.C.A., the Reform Bill: 
any reform must be “ dangerous,” because liable to open the 

flood-gates. a 

“Then will follow frequent Parliaments . which will 
convert the representatives into mere slavish delegates . under 
the dictation of ignorant and selfish members, misled by un- 
principled journalists, who, as in France, will” . . find their 


way into the House of Commons, and so the last traces of a 
deliberative assembly will vanish.” 


One recognises the note, which was actually far less justified 
in 1831 than it would have been a hundred years later. 

This timidity and spiritual arterio-sclerosis affected the 
poet’s descriptive powers, when writing a letter, as much as 
it did in the sphere of verse. With the exception of a few 
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flashes of enthusiasm, when he really makes the Treader. 
what he has felt or seen, the accounts of travel fe 
during these years, are mere catalogues, their surface dull 
by the patent sense of duty they disengage. And the « 
remark is alas! true of Dorothy’s letters—though: sigh 
the end, when the clouds of enfeeblement 
her mind, she shows herself capable of the old. lyric rap. 
But trivial gossip is the rule, even in her letters to Catherine 
Clarkson: the daily round, varied by lamentation OVEF those 
perennial anxieties of all sedentary people—constipation and its 
opposite. Indeed the phrase, “to plough through,” rises 4 
too readily to the mind in connexion with these last volume. 
it never did with the earlier ones. Yet there is much hen 
that is important to students of Wordsworth: remarks on jis 
own poetry ; glimpses of his kindness to young writers why 
sent him their poems or asked his advice ; an AMUSING side. 
light cast by the use he made of his sick eyes to avoid tty 
importunities of bores. And there is his discreet devotion tg 
Miss Fenwick, on the one hand, and on the other his shabby 
treatment of his daughter, whose ailments one would ing: 
(without pushing the analogy further) to have been of th: 
same, ultimately psychological, nature as those of Elizabeth 
Barrett. Both these features serve to remind one that Word. 
worth ended life a full-blown Victorian. 

These volumes, like the others, are-a model of editing, though 
the non-specialist could perhaps have done with a little mor 
information, in the form of foot-notes, on the obscure poiny 
raised in many of the letters. EDWARD SACKVILLE West, 


THE SCIENCE OF BIRDS 


Birds as Animals. By James Fisher. (Heinemann. 12s, 6d) 
Most of us, I suppose, take birds—their habits, their origin: 
—for granted. Certainly we are not inclined to conside 
them as animals ; since “ animals” is a word we unthinking) 
and wrongly apply to mammals only. The fallacy of thi 
kind of loose thought is immediately exposed by the title of 
this book ; a title which is an indication of the integrity of 
its contents. The author, who is Assistant Curator to the 
Zoological Society of London, has blent, with skill and a nice 
sense of judgement, a great deal of technical knowledge with 
a wide sympathy towards the interests of the amateur bird: 
observer. Though this is a serious book, and an important 
contribution to the literature of ornithology, it is not heavy; 
and a strain of astringent humour, never obtruded, makes 
the reading of it a relief after the uncomfortably painstaking 
“fragrance” of many modern books on natural history. 

Ornithologically speaking, the inhabitants of this (and prob- 
ably any other) country can be conveniently, if broadly, 
divided into four classes: (a) The scientific worker ; (b) the 
enthusiastic amateur bird-watcher who is interested in bio 
logical discovery, belongs to a society, and visits sanctuaries 
such as Dungeness and Hickling Broad; (c) the man (ot 
more often, woman) who loves birds; hangs up _ peanuts, 
halved coconuts and fat outside the windows, erects nesting- 
boxes and indulges in cement bird-baths ; but cares little for 
the scientific side of ornithology ; (d) the man who is annoyed 
at his crocuses being decapitated, and automatically refers to 
all small birds as “sparrows.” The unique quality of this ; 
book lies in its power to interest all these four classes. The 
scientific worker will find the latest expert view-points dis- 
played, with frequent annotated references to standard works; 
the amateur will gain a fuller insight into many hitherto 
obscure problems of territory, migration and habitat, and dis- | 
cover how he can best direct his enthusiasm towards the 
further scientific elucidation of as yet unsolved problems ; (¢) 
should gain in austerity, and feel a certain wholesome shame 
at lack of knowledge; while (d), if he learns nothing lst, 
will discover that “sparrow ” is very far indeed from being 4 
fitting synonym for the many species of small birds thi 
frequent his garden. 

One can only hope that Birds as Animals will be the fore 
runner of a new type of natural history book badly needed 
today ; that is full of facts and observation; that is 10 
written down to the public on the prevalent assumption that 
accessibility and ease—birds-without-tears—are _ primaty 
virtues ; that is markedly unfragrant ; and (a corollary) that 8 EH 
blessedly free from needless anecdote. Mr. Fisher’s book de 
serves a permanent place on the shelves of anyone who has 
an interest, of any sort whatsoever, in birds. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Hopkins Manuscript. By R. C. Sherriff. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Old Haven. By David Cornel De Jong. (Heinemann. tos. 6d.) 
The ae of Tavelinck. By Jo Van Ammers-Kiiller. (Cape. 
Ios. 6d. 

Judas. Sy Bric Linklater. (Cape. 6s.) 

For me astronomical romances have always had a peculiar 
fascination. I get from them a thrill quite different in kind 
from that which even the most exciting mystery story pro- 
duces. And this, I think, is understandable, since the success- 
ful writing of an astronomical romance postulates not mere 
inventiveness and ingenuity, but imagination and a sense of 
poetry. There are, it is true, certain feeble specimens. wherein 
imagination and a sense of poetry are replaced by the intro- 
duction of a starry heroine whose duty it is to supply a love 
interest, but these I do not count. No such weakness mars 
the early tales of H. G. Wells, and I can assure the reader 
that The Hopkins Manuscript, by Mr. R. C. Sherriff, is equally 
free from it. Mr. Sherriff’s story is neither so poetic nor so 
exciting as the best of Mr. Wells’s romances—it is not, in 
short, a masterpiece, like The Time Machine or The First 
Men in the Moon—but it is, to my mind, much better than 
In the Days of the Comet, to which its central idea, perhaps, 
bears some slight resemblance. ; 

Edgar Hopkins, its author, flourished in the twentieth cen- 
tury. His manuscript, however, preserved in a thermos flask 
and buried beneath his own hearthstone, was not discovered 
till some 800 years later, when England had become a waste 
land of swamps and marshes, and the whole Western civilisa- 
tion had long since been wiped out by the nations of the 
East. The other European countries had been colonised, but 
Great Britain, owing to its climate, had not attracted settlers ; 
in fact, had been left for a long period practically unexplored. 
Yet the Hopkins manuscript alone furnished a first-hand 
description of the frightful catastrophe that brought about this 
change in world history, and though Hopkins himself is no 
scientist, but merely a foolish, vain, and consequential little 
man, who breeds poultry and writes letters to the newspapers, 
his account is of the greatest interest. 

So far, you may say, there is nothing astronomical in all 
this, but wait a moment. The first sinister note is sounded 
on August 24th, 1940. On that date there was an eclipse of 
the sun and—the moon was three seconds late in its arrival. 
Of course, facetious comments appeared in the Press, and the 
scientists, having made their report, waited, not unduly per- 
turbed. But in 1945 many of them journeyed to California 
to observe another eclipse. The conditions this time were 
perfect—and the moon was twelve seconds late. Doubt was 
no longer possible. On February 12th “the moon had drawn 
nearer to the earth by 3,583 miles”; on the 13th it was 
128 miles nearer still ; while subsequent observations showed 


that it was continuing to approach at a speed increasing . 


steadily by eight miles a day. Catastrophe was inevitable. 
Drawn out of its path by some gigantic force, the moon, if it 
did not strike the earth directly, must at any rate graze it. 
This appalling news was communicated privately to the leading 
statesmen of the world, who decided to keep it from the 
public as long as possible—that is to say, until the moon’s 
approach should become visible to the naked eye. The actual 
calamity would happen at eight o’clock on May 3rd, 1946, and 
the secret might possibly be kept until after Christmas, 1945, 
but no longer. Then the truth must be told, and in the 
meantime the only thing to do was to construct special dug- 
outs on hillsides: not in valleys because of inevitable floods, 
nor on hilltops because of tornadoes. 

From this may be gleaned some idea of the nature of the 
story, and in my ignorance of science I can only say that to 
me Mr. Sherriff has made it quite plausible. But its strange- 
ness and excitement are not its only qualities ; the humour and 
the character-drawing are alike excellent. The portrait of 
Hopkins is a triumph of unconscious self-revelation, and 
nothing could be truer than the way private little disappoint- 
ments and jealousies keep cropping up in his mind in spite of 
the major disaster which he knows is going to obliterate every- 
thing. He even, to the astonishment of his stockbrokers, sells 
£2,000 worth of railway shares, and buys 4,000 shares in 
Wigglesworth and Smirkin, the big manufacturers of. china 


crockery. This, of course, is some months prior to the general 
scare, for, being a member of the British Lunar Society, he 
has received early information. It is a touch of farce al 
there are others, but they do not detract from the tragic march 
of the tale; on the contrary, they make it more Convincing 
Hopkins, full of self-confidence and utterly devoid of humour. 
is certainly no hero, but we never dislike him, and when, after 
the catastrophe, he emerges as a completely sympathetic 
character, the transformation is quite credible. In his Hamp. 
shire village, he and a pleasant boy and girl, and an old man 
of eighty alone survive. For various reasons none of these has 
taken refuge in the Government dugout, and they bravely 
pick up life again in a devastated world. sees 

I suspect, in fact, I know, that Mr. Sherriff has more than 
the yarn I have adumbrated in view. If one were politically 
minded it would be easy to find a text for an excursion on the 
present international situation. But all that comes after the 
main story is over—when the survivors, scattered throughout 
Europe, begin to quarrel. They quarrel over the moon which, 
now safely embedded in the Atlantic, proves to be rich in oils 
and minerals. Few as, they are, they go to war; and the 
Assyrian, waiting till they have reduced their numbers stilj 
further, finally comes down like a wolf on the fold, to ex. 
terminate the lot. 

The Hopkins Manuscript is among the best novels the 
present season has produced. Of the remaining tales in this 
week’s batch, I found Old Haven readable, The House oj 
Tavelinck exhaustively conscientious, and Judas a failure. The 
first is a domestic tale of modern life in Holland, depicting 
the fortunes of the Mellema family—grandparents, parents, 
and children. Mr. De Jong, taking great pains over his 
characters and scenes, has produced a novel rich in local 
colour. His canvas is broad, but his primary figures are not 
too numerous, for he is concerned chiefly with the three 
brothers, Maarten, Tjerk and Klaas, whom he follows from 
childhood to manhood. The most interesting of these is 
Tjerk. As a sensitive and imaginative small boy with a 
talent for drawing, he seemed to me destined to become an 
artist, but this does not happen, he settles down soberly in 
the family business. Maarten, on the other hand, becomes a 
sailor, while Klaas, precocious and perverse, is, from his 
earliest years, definitely a black sheep. In the background 
are the older folk—narrowly puritanical on one side of the 
family, worldly wise on the other. It is a discursive tale, 
more pictorial than dramatic, but the pictures of Dutch life 
have an attractive freshness. 

Holland also is the scene of The House of Tavelinck, 
though this time it is Holland at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the subject is the struggle between the Patriots 
and the supporters of the House of Orange. The novel is 
a monument of careful research, also it is most ably written; yet 
it bored me. It would, I think, make an excellent bedside 
book, and if taken in judicious doses ought to last for months. 
Old Haven is lengthy—perhaps too lengthy—but it is short 
compared with this romance of Jo Van Ammers-Kiiller’s, 
which seemed to me to go on and on for ever, till on page 
749 (large and closely-printed pages) I reached the ominous 
words, “Here end the first seven books of The House of 
Tavelinck.” I admit that I have not much historic sense, 
but even those most gifted in that direction—the members 
of the Book Society, say, who have recommended the work 
—can hardly claim it to be light reading. And yet it runs 
so smoothly (the translators are to be congratulated), is s0 
consistently competent, careful, thorough, that I feel I ought 
to be more enthusiastic. I am not enthusiastic. I ploughed, 
skipped, plodded, and finally closed the volume with the 
resolve that the second seven books should not be read by me. 

Of Mr. Linklater’s Judas perhaps the Jeast said the better. 
It is the story of the betrayal, of Christ, who figures as one 
of the characters. His words are quoted from the Bible, but 
the conversation of Mary Magdalene and others is Mr. Link- 
later’s invention and enlivened with plenty of “Why the hells” 
and “ Bloody bastards.” Anatole France once suggested that 
the mysterious sin against the Holy Ghost might be bad tast®. 
Mr. Linklater’s vulgar little novel inclines me to accept this 
theory. 
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A number fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


PLAYER’S 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
3.P.§2 
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10 years’ use at Royal National Hospital, Bath. 


Endorsed by 10 years’ successful use in the Royal National Hospital for 

Rheumatic Diseases at Bath. KI-UMA is now in increasing general demand. 

Brings sure relief from pains of Neuritis, Sciatica, Lumbago and kindred 
Rheumatic disorders. Send 14d. stamp for Sample Literature, etc. 


KI-UMA Ltd., 42 CIRCUS PLACE, BATH 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 








Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, B.¢.2% 
West End Office: lay —— a areas W.C.2 
Paid up Capital ... ose pee £4, $00, 000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4°590,000 
The Ba ank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received 














£1,300 iat ¢ £1,000 


JNDER The Distinctive System of The 
Scottish Provident Institution the pre- 
miums are so moderate that, at the usual 

ages for assuring, the yearly sum charged 
elsewhere for a Whole Life Assurance of 
£1,000 (with profits) will here secure from the 
first as much as £1,300 with right to share in 
the surplus. The ‘additional £300 is equiva- 
lent to an immediate and certain bonus of £30 
per cent. as large as can be looked for in other 
Offices only after many years. 


® Write for The Distinctive System Booklet. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 























i ln the present state 


of medical knowledge. .”’ 


How much more confidence one feels in a 
doctor who admits “ there is so much that we 
do not know’. And how much more weight his 
statement carries when he explains one basic 
principle that is known to medical science: 
that “the health and vitality of the nervous 
system is dependent on an adequate and regular 
supply of organic phosphorus and protein ”. 


" Sanatogen > is pure organic phosphorus and 
protein in a form the body can assimilate easily. 
If you are run- -down after illness, if you feel 
listless or ‘nervy’, take ‘ Sanatogen’. It repairs 
worn nerves: strengthens vitiated blood. In 
cases where physical and nervous vitality 
are reduced to a very low ebb, it may take some 
time to restore you to 
full-blooded health and 
strength. But remember, 
‘Sanatogen’ is no mere 
‘ pick-me-up ’—the good 
it does is positive and 
permanent. 





Take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. (Prade Mark) 


the Nerve Tonic Food 
—and live up to life again ! 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


EN’ is the Trade Mark of ee Ltd 
in and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 


Ms Co 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ product. The word * — 
and denotes their famous brand of Cas 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


MAJORCA 
By Francis Caron 


This book (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) is the diary of a young painter 
who lived for a time, before the revolution, in El Terreno, a 
suburb of Palma de Mallorca. El Terreno was a sort of 
third-rate Bohemian colony: sail-cloth trousers, shiny dinner- 
jackets, German pensions and American bars were its main 
features. The author’s experiences were not unusual. He 
spent his time drinking, bathing, painting and coping with 
women who wanted to be painted in the nude. A few of 
them had their way, as the illustrations testify. In the end he 
ran, or rather swam away witha beautiful American woman 
called Gloria, and there the diary ends. But for the illustra- 
tions, mostly reproductions of pencil and wash drawing 
that show great sensibility, it would scarcely have been worth 
publishing. It tells us practically nothing about Majorca, 
and the one walk which the author made through the country 
is described with an eye for the picturesque rather than the 
real. One feels, therefore, that the chief function of the text 
is to account for the inclusion of so many non-Majorcan 


female portraits in a book called Majorca. The produc- 
tion of the book deserves unqualified praise. 
JANE AUSTEN IN BATH 


By Laura M. Ragg 


All lovers of Jane Austen know that she was intimately 
acquainted with Bath, where as a young girl she stayed with 
her uncle, Leigh-Perrot, and where she lived with her parents 
from 1801 to 1805. But the-visitor to Bath who desires to 
follow the saunterings of Jane’s characters about that delect- 
able city rarely has the local knowledge which makes Miss 
Ragg’s little book (De la More Press, 3s. 6d.) so interesting 
and so useful. Miss Ragg has used the contemporary news- 
papers and guides to good purpose, and she indicates clearly 
the changes in Bath’s topography that have come about since 
Miss Austen’s time. She does not fail to include the one 
dramatic episode of the novelist’s Bath period—the arrest of 
her aunt, Mrs. Leigh-Perrot, on a false charge of shop-lifting. 
The little book is well illustrated, but the proofs have been 
very imperfectly read. 


THEY CALL THEM SAVAGES 
By Aletta Lewis 

The author, who is an artist, went to American. Samoa to 
paint pictures of native life. To get a proper understanding 
of her subject, she lived for a time in a village where she was 
the only white person, and while not exactly going native, 
joined in the life of the community as far as possible. The 
Samoans being no longer savages—“ they ” who still call them 
sO are, One suspects, publishers who know the sales-value of 
the word—Miss Lewis seems to have had a pleasant time, 
having to endure nothing worse that the inevitable discom- 
forts the primitive domestic arrangements involved. The 
villagers found her sympathetic, she made friends, had a shot 
at learning the local dances, and the chief finally made her 
feel really at home by appointing her a taupo, or Chief 
Virgin. There is little in her book (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) that 
we have not read before. She does not pretend to have done 
any original anthropological research. But as a simple un- 
adorned account of the life and customs of a “ pacified ” 
south-sea island village, it can be recommended. There are 
illustrations by the author. 


MIDDLESEX 
By C. W. Radcliffe 


The Middlesex County Council has done well in com- 
missioning its Clerk to prepare this Jubilee handbook on the 
history and growth of the county (Evans Brothers, 2s. 6d.) 
“for presentation to all the senior school children.” If the 
young people read and digest this lucid description of the 
county services, well illustrated with maps and photographs, 
they will know infinitely more about how they are governed 
than the average Middlesex ratepayer does. There are, of 
course, some curious anomalies in the development of 
Middlesex, which lost its northern half of the metropolis to 
London County in 1888 and yet has its Guildhall in the very 
centre of Westminster. The county as reconstituted had only 
balf a million people, but in half a century it has grown four- 
fold and is still growing. Mr. Radcliffe’s chapters on the 


main services, education, health, public assistance, drainage, 
and so on, are excellently done, and he does not fail to give a 
map distinguishing the several puzzling areas of Greater London 
for transport, police, water and other purposes. Young people 
will find his notes on “Careers and Professions ” useful. 
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THE APRIL MAGAZINES 


The Prime Minister’s momentous statement of March 
on Poland has necessarily rendered much of the Palisa 
comment in the April magazines out of date, but they sy nly 
abundant evidence in support of the new decision, pa 
Fortnightly, Mr. F. Elwyn Jones analyses very precisely “Ty, 
Modern Technique of Aggression,” and Miss Elizabeth 
Wiskemann shows one reaction to it in an encouraging artic 
on “ The Spirit of Switzerland in 1939.” Mr. Duncan Sandys 
takes a favourable view of the Government policy for “ARP 
Shelters,” provided that the public in general co-operats 
Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn’s cautious “Thoughts ¢, 
the Air Menace” confirm the growing belief that it cap be 
met. Commander Oswald Frewin’s lively account of hj 
experiences as a non-intervention observer in “The Watch o 
the Spanish Shores ” disposes of a good many legends, 

In the Contemporary, Mr. W. L. Burn discusses the “Pr. 
carious Neutrality” of Holland, whether in Europe or in th: 
East Indies. His apparent belief that Great Britain would q 
nothing if Germany demanded the Dutch colonies on pain oj 
an air raid on Amsterdam may now have to be revised, Dr 
A. M. Wagner, writing on “ The Cultural Policy of Post-Wa 
Germany,” blames the Weimar Republic for not giving the 
young people any leadership. Dr. Wolfgang Bretholz, unde 
the heading “ After Jugoslavia—Hungary,” gives reasons {o 
thinking that Slav and Magyar sentiment is turning againy 
would-be Nazi domination. Mr. Robert Sencourt, in jis 
article “ How Spain’s War Ends,” welcomes General Franco’ 
victory on the ground that he alone can restore order ani 
contentment. 

Mr. M. Wolf, in the Nineteenth Century, sets out the Nai 
plan in his article “Hitler Moves On,” and insists that an 
Anglo-French league against further German aggression can- 
not be effective without Russian support. “Danubian 
Observer” describes “The End of Czecho-Slovakia,” and 
shows how the political inexperience of the Slovaks made then 
the easy dupes of German intrigue. Mr. Frank C. Hanighen, 
in an interesting article on “ Mr. Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy,” 
thinks that Americans are much less isolationist than they 
were ; but he warns us that they are thinking of their own 
security rather than of the need for “a democratic front” with 
Great Britain and France. 

In the National Review, Captain Taprell Dorling considers 
“The Submarine Menace” in a somewhat alarmist fashion; 
he assumes that Germany, Italy and Japan would, in any war, 
concentrate their 265 submarines against our shipping, and 
he says that we have only 145 warships available for convoy 
work. Mr. J. O. P. Bland’s gloomy “ Reflections on the. State 
of China” are designed to warn us against over-estimating 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’s hold over his people. Mr. Basi 
Hall gives an informing account of Fiji, “ South Sea Junction” 

Blackwood’s has an entertaining article by Colonel F. E 
Whitton on “The Smiths of Ladysmith ”—Sir Harry Smith 
and the Spanish bride whom he found after the siege of 
Badajos. A quarrel between the London Magazine and the 
early Blackwood’s is recalled by Mr. W. M. Parker’s “Trial 
for the Murder of John Scott” in 1821. Christie, a friend of 
Lockhart, was challenged by Scott, the editor of the London 
Magazine. In the duel Scott was fatally wounded, but 
Christie was acquitted on the capital charge, thanks to the 
Chief Justice’s summing-up, and also on the charge of man- 
slaughter. 

The Cornhill gives first place to a sympathetic and amusing 
article on “Buck Navvies” by Mr. H. R. Jukes, who insists 
that these strong and hardy workers are very worthy fellows. 
Miss Ida Finlay writes well on “Gerard Manley Hopkins— 
Poet and Priest,” and Mr. A. E. Snodgrass recalls Defoe’s debt 
to Dampier’s voyages in Robinson Crusoe. 

In Chambers’s fournal, Miss Amy Johnson continues het 
series of articles on “The World’s Sky-roads,” dealing this 
month with the west coast air-route to the Cape. Mr. R. £. 
Dean has collected some curious facts in “The Romance of 
Literary Discovery,” and Miss Irene Veal relates the history 
of “The Chelsea’ Physic Garden,” founded in 1673 by the 
Apothecaries’ Society and still miraculously preserved from 
the builder in that crowded district. 

It is distressing to find that a very good number of the 
London Mercury-is its last. Mr. Scott-James in his five yeats 
of editorship has more than maintained the high standard set 
by his predecessor, Sir John Squire, who founded thé Mercury 
in 1919. The current issue has an impressive article by Mr. 
James Bridie on the conflict, moral no less than material, with 
which the dictators threaten us. Mr. Stephen Spender has a0 
enthusiastic appreciation of Mr. Auden, whose fine verses “In 
Memory of W. B. Yeats ” are printed this month. With these 
and other good articles and several attractive drawings and 
woodcuts, the Mercury makes a gallant end. 
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st. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


“NORTHAMPTON 


foR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 








President: Tut Most Hon. Tue Marquess or Exerer, X.G., C.M.G., A.D.C. 
Medical Superintendent: THoMas TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 





This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
ounds, Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders OF who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and. certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations, Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 
WANTAGE HOUSE 
This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
yailable for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
haths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 
MOULTON PARK 
Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
glves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 
BRYN-Y-NEUVUADD HALL 
The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hosnital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Lianfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospita! there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 
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BEESTON RADIATORS 





























Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Bookle: 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 





cut The Racy Chin 
What is that air of confidence about him 
that makes you rush to put your shirt on 
his longest priced tip as if it came, not from 
his, but from the horse’s mouth? Does it 
emanate from the honest firmness of his 
rock-like chin, smooth as the Epsom course 
on Derby Day? It’sadead cert it does. He 
backed a winner in Vinolia. For a Vinolia 
shave is closer than a dead heat, more 
soothing than the sight of your number 
going up. Put 9d. on a Vinolia Shaving 
Stick (and a bakelite drainer case, too). 
You'll get 125 shaves for your money — 
125 to 9! 


VINOLIA 


SHAVING STICK 
%& REFILL STICK 73d 


Use Vinolia Taicum after shaving for the perfect finishing touch. 1/3 alarge canister 
VINOLIA Co., Ltd., LONDON. VSS 84/1354 
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COMPANY MEETING 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 





INCREASED ORDERS AND PROFITS 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S SPEECH 


THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of the Automatic Tele- 
phone and Electric Company, Limited, was held, on the 3oth ultimo, 
in London. 

Sir Alexander Roger (the chairman) said that orders received and 
factory output were the most satisfactory in their history and they 
reported a net profit of £202,074 against £148,624, despite higher 
costs and keener competitive conditions. The directors 1ecommen- 
ded a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
Io per cent. for the year, plus a bonus of 25 per cent., and a 
dividend for the year of Io per cent. on the deferred stock and 
shares plus a bonus of 24} per cent. The carry forward would be 
increased from £105,632 to £153,159 

Personally, he was not in favour of Government-owned commer- 
cial enterprises, but he cordially agreed that the General Post Office 
conducted its telephone department in a mannez which commanded 
admiration. The public did not realise or appreciate fully the bold 
and able policy which had energised the vast expansion of the Post 
Office telephone system in this country during the past I5 years 
at a cost exceeding £200,000,000. 

For the scrutiny of the Public Accounts Committee they had 
every respect, since they were a national safeguard for the Public 
Purse and the evidence submitted to that committee year after year 
amply showed that the Post Office with its able body of experts con- 
ducted continuous examination of prices in the most meticulous 
fashion, while the manufacturers on their side afforded them every 
reasonable facility. 

They as a company had again been able to reduce their prices as 
a result of improved production efficiency and increased volume of 
output. The price of completed main exchange equipment was only 
60 per cent. of its equivalent price of ten years ago, notwithstanding 
rises in costs of labour and material, while for a number of years 
miscellaneous telephone equipment had been supplied at figures 
yielding little or no profit to the manufacturer. 


Export BUSINESS 
Broadly speaking, they traded all over the world. In 1938 they 
exported to 62 different countries, which was by way of being an 
achievement in these times. Apart from the multitude of restric- 


tions and regulations which had to be surmounted in one way or | 


another, the position of the exporter from this country in the main 
was that he no longer traded against individual competitors; he was 
the individual competitor trading against the group competition of 
industries owned and controlled in all but name by Governments 
and certainly directed under Government supervision. 

What was the effect of the trading methods of which the principal 
originator and exponent was Germany? Rising taxation in that 
country and internal economic difficulties had driven Germany into 
amazing psychological misconceptions. In her eagerness to trade 
with the world, she forgot that it was not alone the quality of the 
goods, the technique of the manufacturer, or power politics which 
induced permanent export sales; there was another and intangible 
but indispensable quality, the element they called good will. To 
create that and to retain customers, it was necessary to respect 
their ideas, philosophy and their moral principles, and for those— 
satisfied that National Socialism was faultless—she had little or no 
regard. 

There was ample trade for Germany and for the other manu- 
facturing and exporting countries, and it was certain that millions 
in Germany would prefer to pursue peacefully the methods of 
trading with the world she had found successful in the past. It 
was even more clear that the entire population of Great Britain 
would infinitely prefer to have the priceless advantages which wouid 
accrue from trading in a peaceful and prosperous world. 
democracies consider that peace can rest alone on the rule of law 
and the building of sound economic relationships, but they, and 
we in particular, must face the incontrovertible fact that an imp!ac- 
able trade war against us was being waged with all the resources 
of a powerful State seeking to impose its principles on the rest of 
the world. 

This must be met, not only by ordinary and extraordinary com- 
mercial decisions, but by complete solidarity throughout the 
country and the Emnire. National Service would have an elec- 
trifying effect upon them. Like nothing else, this would comp'ete 
the impression of the nation’s determination to retain our position 
in the world’s politics and the world’s trade, with its beneficial 
effect on employment in this country. 


THE OUTLOOK 

As to the outlook for the current year, with a full order book in 
their possess'on and with good prospects in addition, he believed they 
would show even better results than those for the year under review. 
With Germany’s critical economic condition and the profound neces- 
sity for several years of peace in order to complete her internal re- 
construction, he doubted whether they were going to have 
any political catastrophe in 1939 to prevent their hopes being 
fulfilied. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 








The | 


| cent. on the 10 per cent. dividends. 
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FINANCE AND IN'VESTMENy 


BY CUSTOS 


MakKETS have reacted favourably to the growing accum 
lation of evidence that the Government’s policy is stiff 2 
Steps such as the pledge to Poland and the doubling of the 
Territorial Army, so far from upsetting Throgmorton St, 
have helped to give it a little more backbone. At presen 
better feeling finds no reflection in speculative pyy 
and, in my view, there is no justification for any excite. 
ment in stock markets. Investors should hold on, and | 
see no reason why, subject to conserving a reasonably liqyj 
position, they should refrain from adding cautiously to thei 
portfolios of good equity shares. After all, if the wor, 
should happen, a bank balance would have nothing on 
holding of good industrial ordinary shares, and, if all Boe 
well, those who buy at present prices will certainly see , 
capital profit as well as a generous dividend return, 


We have moved so far from orthodox budgets with their 
“nicely calculated less or more” that the bare fact. that the 
national accounts for 1938-39 show a “deficit” ¢ 
£12,713,871 means little in itself. If one felt inclined, on 
could add in the amount of expenditure met by borrowing 
and reach a “ deficit” of over £140,000,000, but that would 
be unnecessarily grim without being realistic. The poi 
which really matters is that revenue in 1938-39 amounted ty 
£927,285,000, whereas expenditure in 1939-40 so far esti- 
mated is £915,000,000, without including the £350,000,00 
to be met out of loans. On the face of it that suggests an 
easy task for the Chancellor on Budget Day, but the red 
position is far less comfortable. On the one hand, the figur 
of expenditure does not include any estimate for the cost of 
increasing the Territorial Army, various fresh Civil Defence 
commitments and cther Civil Supplementary items. Thee 
may easily amount to £25,000,000 in the current financid 
year. Then there is the prospect that revenue on the exis- 
ing basis of taxation may fall short of last year’s yield 
Altogether, the gap may easily amount to £30,000,000 if 
allowance is made for both these influences. My own view 
is that the Chancellor should narrow it by at leat 
£20,000,000 by raising his borrowing limit to £370,000,00 
But we should be prepared to face up stoically to a moderate 
addition to the tax burden. 


* * * * 


A.E.I. PROSPECTS 


There are some interesting sidelights on the “ business as 
usual ”-defence work problem in Sir Felix Pole’s survey of 
the activities of Associated Electrical Industries. He made 
it plain enough that the group of companies which A.El. 
controls have been steadily increasing their contribution to 
the nation’s defence requirements. At Trafford Park the 
works had been enlarged to cope with Air Ministry and War 
Office contracts and a new factory was nearing completion 
for the manufacture of aircraft in collaboration with AV. 
Roe and Co. With John Brown and Co. the group had 
acquired a financial interest in the Westland Aircraft Com- 
pany. Preferential treatment, it seems, is given to the 
demands of such special work, but every effort is being 
made to arrange matters so as to involve the minimum of 
interference with the group’s ordinary business. 


Last year, Sir Felix explained, a record volume of work 
was put through and a record profit was made. He also 
pointed out, however, that the order-book at the end 0 
1938 was a little less than in December, 1937, and that 
taxation made big inroads into the net sum available fo 
dividends. At gos. A.E.I. £1 Ordinary units yield § pet 
I still regard them 4 
over-priced in relation to English Electric, at 33s. 6d., paying 
the same rate and earning considerably more. Associated 
Electrical Industries’ balance-sheet is stronger and it has 
the better financial record, but both these facts seem to me 
to be more than adequately allowed for in the yield dis- 
parity. English Electric should be able to maintain its div 
dend comfortably on the larger capital ranking this yeat. 


(Continued on page 612) 
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April 7, 1939 
_—— 
qupANY_MEETING 


THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, LTD. 


SALES WELL MAINTAINED 
DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT. 


p, MALCOLM STEWART ON GROWTH OF 


. GROUP’S ACTIVITY 


Tue fortieth ordinary general meeting of the Ayoteet — 
Cement Manufacturers, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at 
ie Council Chamber of the Federation of British Industries, 
3 Tothill Street, London. ia 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt, O.B.E., D.L., LL.D., the chairman 
and one of the managing directors of the company, presided. 

The chairman, after dealing with the details of the accounts, 
ntinued: —We are able to recommend the payment of the final 
fividend on the preference stock and of a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 123 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, 
which compares with 223 per cent. paid last year. There will then 
main a balance of £2,806 to be added to the carry-forward, which 
will thus stand at £208,699. 

Speaking frankly, the results are. somewhat better than was 
expected a year ago, Our total sales being we!l maintained. Further, 
we reaped to a greater extent than anticipated the benefit of 
economies arising from capital expenditure on works. Had it not 
heen for the advance of 3s. a ton early in the year, to meet. the 
qubstantially increased manufacturing costs, the results submitted 
to you today would have been of a very different character. _ 

The formation by manufacturers of associations and federations 
through co-operation is still looked upon with suspicion by some. 
In the early vears of this century their status was uncertain. I 
remember one association, in which I was interested, once hurry- 
ing its funds out of the country on good advice. It is due to 
legal evolution, effected through High Court decisions, that the 
reasonable activities of manufacturers’ associations have been 
gradually given a greater measure of security. : 

“We have travelled a long distance from those pre-War days 
towards a more complete control of industry. Successive Govern- 
ments have passed legislation of a far-reaching character enacting 
a degree of control beyond anything which industrialists would 
have ventured formerly to embark upon. Further, such measures 
have been fortified with bureaucratic powers to an extent which 
has alarmed some comoetent to judge. It is true that Government 
intervention usually takes place when the industrial patient is very 
sick, particularly when labour troubles are so severe as to threaten 
the well-being of the State. Consequently the medicine prescribed 
is of a curative nature. It is not surprising it does not always 
elect a complete cure. Correct diagnosis needs much skill and 
experience. 

THE FRUITS OF SELF-HELP 

Several factors have operated to bring our industry out of 
adversity into prosperity. In the first place, cement manufacturers 
have had to learn through hard experience the lessons of adversity. 
This has undoubtedly helped common sense to prevail and en- 
couraged the spirit of give and take. During the past thirty years 
there has been a varying degree of co-operation. There have been 
tials and errors, but from the efforts made there has always 
emerged something constructive which has strengthened the 
common faith in the cause of co-operation. Government assistance 
has not been sought to put our house in order; it has been an effort 
of self-help. 

A high degree of efficiency has been procured in respect of pro- 
duction, but for some time there have been weaknesses, which have 
been a matter of common knowledge, with regard to distribution 
and selling of Portland cement. The liaison between our group of 
companies and “+e Tunnel company made some twelve months ago 
is working weu. It has directly contributed to the possibility of 
making more orderly the somewhat chaotic selling conditions. What 
8 now sought is the provision of a similar plan to benefit the 
industry as a whole and, as opportunity affords, the consumer. This 
should, of course, give a more complete control of the price at which 
cement is sold. More effective control if obtained need not of itself 
be a matter for objection. The true issue that arises is whether 
control will be wisely used to the advantage of all interested, in- 
cluding the consumer. I maintain there is no warrant for the 
sumption that the position will be misused in view of our past 
record and known determination to encourage construction of all 

description by the fixing of prices at as low a figure as is reasonable. 


How THE CONSUMER FARES 

Let us consider the plain facts as to our treatment of the con- 
sumer. If the cost and the net home prices per ton realised in 1925 
ae represented by 100, then our total cost of production has come 
down from 100 in 1925 to 68 in 1938—that is to sav, we have 
efiected a reduction in cost of 32 per cent. on every ton manufac- 
tured. I think you will agree that this is a very satisfactory achieve- 
ment, bearing in mind the advance in prices of materials required 
f maintenance and manufacture, as well as the increase of wages 
Paid to our employees, whose improved conditions of service I will 
tefer to later. 

Now, with regard to the consumer, taking the average net price 
Per ton obtained in 1925 as 100, the 1938 average price received 
fom him was only 66 per cent. of what he paid us in 1925, a 








reduction of 34 per cent. as compared with fourteen years ago. 
Thus, in addition to giving away the saving in the cost of produc- 
tion on each ton sold in the home market, we have given the 
consumer a bonus of 2 per cent. 

Last year the margin of profit earned per ton was only 61 per 
cent. of that earned in 1925, a decrease of 39 per cent. It goes 
without saying that it would not have been possible for us to have 
reduced our prices to the consumer so substantially and made more 
recently over due improved returns to our stockholders had we not 
been successful in marketing a much larger tonnage. 

Reverting to our reduction in cost of manufacture, I should like 
to stress the fact that this reduction has not been obtained in any 
way at the expense of our employees. Since 1925 increases in 
wages amounting to 8s. per week have been granted, and wages are 
now about 16 per cent. higher than they were in that year ; all our 
employees have for twenty years enjoyed a week’s annual holiday 
with pay and for eleven years a profit-sharing bonus scheme. More 
recently contributory pension schemes have been instituted. 

The published prices for Portland cement usually quoted are 
those to the consumer at destination. A fact often insufficiently 
appreciated is that from these prices heavy deductions have to be 
made before the net price at works can be arrived at. These deduc- 
tions embrace such items as freight and handling, merchants’. rebate, 
deferred rebate, discount and bags. These charges vary according 
to method of distribution and distance of transport, but under 
favourable circumstances they represent 30 per cent., and in some 
circumstances 45 per cent., of the price charged to the consumer 
at destination. 


THE SERVICE RENDERED BY COMBINES 


I have spoken of industrial organisations, and now I will say 
something of combines. Sneaking after many years of industrial 
experience, during which I have fought both against and for com- 
bines, I am convinced the advantages envisaged have amply accrued 
and that generally speaking combines’ render a greater service to 
the community than would be obtainable from the aggregated indi- 
vidual service of the component firms which form them. Investiga- 
tion will, I believe, show that this is true. Labour in particular has 
benefited. Wages, rates of pay and conditions of work in combines 
are found to be of a higher standard 

It has been represented to me that I should urge the claims of 
concrete in connexion with A.R.P. work. I must decline to do so, 
since it has been publicly stated that the whole question of the 
provision of deep and other forms of shelters is receiving close 
consideration. The experts are at work, and the Cement and 
Concrete Association has offered its services. Certain aspects of the 
problems involved are not simple and a decision must be awaited 
with patience. 


NEED FOR DEMOCRATIC SERVICE 


With regard to the present serious international situation I ven- 
ture to offer a suggestion ; it relates to an aspect which has perhaps 
been somewhat overlooked. Should not the Government, the 
Churches and the Press bring more influence to bear in the teach- 
ing of what will be primarily required now that aerial warfare 
would bring the horrors of war into our homes? Let these authori- 
ties clearly tell every citizen that his first duty is to show the same 
calm courage and fortitude as was so gloriously displayed by our 
officers and men in the Great War. Is it fair play between man 
and man to place responsibility of service only on those willing and 
ready to do their duty? If our people did but realise the menace 
which hangs over them they would rise and say arms alone will not 
suffice and demand what I term democratic service as their un- 
hesitating answer to the tyranny which threatens peace and liberty. 
Democracy will not survive on the merits of its past achievements, 
however great, but only through its courage in adapting itself to 
the necessities of today. Would not a period of democratic service 
strengthen the true spirit of democracy, help to lessen invidious 
class distinctions and, above all, give that sense of comradeship 
which was born in the War and survives today in the British 
Legion. Why wait for war to light again what peace can kindle 
now? Let us re-learn the meaning of Nelson’s immortal words, 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” 

At all our factories adequate air-raid precaution work is pro- 
ceeding and will shortly be completed, in such a way as to afford 
protection and first-aid treatment for all headquarters staff and 
employees likely to be on duty in an emergency. 

The opportunity is being taken of demonstrating the use and 
value of our products in the construction of shelters. The cost of 
the work undertaken for our group of companies is estimated to 
be in the region of £60,000. : 

I will now review the prospects for the current year. We have 
not made such a good start as we did last vear. Our home. trade 
deliveries are down. After making allowance for the unfavourable 
weather early experienced, there is evidence that the demand has 
fallen off, although it has started to pick up, as is usual at this 
time of the year. However, we can hardly expect to reach this 
year the peak deliveries of the past vear. To attain this there 
would have to be an increased demand for large constructional 
work and a good demand for A.R.P. work, which is not yet in 
sight. If the Government finally decides that shelters offering a 
greater degree of safety and nermanence are needed, these will 
doubtless require Portland cement, but it must be borne in mind 
that there is so far no direct evidence that such shelters will be 
either on a large scale or call for rapid construction. Consequently, 
while the outlook is fairly satisfactory, provided peace abides, I 
cannot today lead you to expect that the results obtained last year 
will be fully maintained.” 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
meeting ended with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff, moved by Mr. K. O. Hunter and seconded by Mr. Leslie 
H. B. Pratt. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
VICKERS LIMITED 
IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK 








THE seventy-second annual general meeting of Vickers Limited 
was held at the Hotel Victoria, London, on April 3rd 

Mr. A. A. Jamieson, the chairman, in the course of his address 
to the stockholders, said: In the balance-sheet of Vickers Limited 
I wish to call your attention to the substantial increase in the 
holding of cash and British Government securities. It is neces- 
sary to remember that this company provides finance as and when 
required by the operating companies, and, since the scale on 
which they operate is large, it is necessary for their success that 
the parent company should be plentifully supplied with cash. 
The total of cash and British Government securities is £6,000,000. 

The assets of the aviation companies were sold to Vickers- 
Armstrongs in order to meet the wish of the Government that 
the whole technical and commercial management of Vickers- 
Armstrongs should be’ available for the increased production 
required from our aircraft plant. 

The profit and loss account shows that the profit has increased 
by £47,797, and, after an allocation of £100,000 to contingencies 
and a transfer of £350,000 to reserve, the carry forward is increased 
by £84,226. 

The trading profits of Vickers-Armstrongs show an increase of 
£789,130, and of that increase £361,000 was distributed in divi- 
dends, the balance being required for higher taxation and in- 
creased depreciation. Before leaving the Vickers-Armstrongs 
accounts, it may be illuminating if I point out that that company, 
eleven years after incorporation, is still in arrears in the payment 
of dividend on its “ B” cumulative preference shares. 

No doubt the stockholders will have noted that an interim divi- 
dend was declared in October. This is the first interim dividend 
that has been paid by this company for nineteen years, and this 
fact indicates the difficulties involved in declaring interim divi- 
dends in a business such as ours. It is, however, the intention of 
the directors to pay interim dividends so long as practicable. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS' LIMITED 


The calls made upon our energies by the Service Departments 
have had a natural reaction on our commercial business, and ren- 
dered its retention a matter of some difficulty. At the beginning 
of 1939 we had under construction at Barrow two aircraft carriers 
and six submarines for the Royal Navy, as well as two destroyers 
for the Brazilian Navy. During this year we have received orders 
at Barrow for a cruiser for the Royal Navy and two destroyers and 
four submarines for the Turkish Government. 

Work in hand at the Naval Yard, Newcastle, includes a Tribal 
Class destroyer, a battleship, an aircraft carrier and a cruiser. 
Since the beginning of this year orders received comprise a further 
battleship, a cruiser and two destroyers. 

The ext2nsion to the fitting-out wharf at Barrow has been com- 
pleted. It is equipped to fit out three large liners or aircraft 
carriers simultaneously, and is, therefore, in a much better position 
to deal with the fitting out of large ships than it has been in the 
past. 

The main products of the Elswick Works have, of course, been 
those required by the Service Departments, and production has 
been in every way satisfactory. 

The Southern Works, comprising Crayford, Dartford and The 
Thames Ammunition Works, were fully employed during 1938, 
chiefly on work in connection with the Defence programme. 


ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


The large volume of work on hand at the beginning of the year 
enabled the principal departments of the corporation to be kept 
in full employment throughout the twelve months. There are 
signs of improvement in the steel industry, and it would seem that 
1939 should be a successful year for the corvoration. 

The Metropolitan Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company had 
a successful year. The profits, after providing for depreciation, 
Income Tax and National Defence Contribution, have risen from 
£222,924 in 1937 to £346,056. A dividend of 8 per cent. has been 
paid on the ordinary shares. 


Factors AFFECTING PROFITS 


You know that our whole group is occupied as fully as the 
supply of skilled labour will permit: and it would be reasonable 
to suppose that increased turnover should lead to increased gross 
profits. However, my object in drawing attention to factors which 
affect the profits of the past and the current year is to remind you 
of ‘new influences which tend to prevent an increase in gross profits 
being translated into a corresponding increase in net profits— 
such as extra taxation, the cost of A.R.P., and staff pensions and 
holidays with pay—as well as the extra depreciation required when 
cur plant is being used to the full extent of its capacity. 

Under present conditions armament manufacture must absorb 
the largest share of our energies, and it follows that commercial 
work must receive less attention. We can, however, assure you 


that we.are not unmindful of the time when we shall have to rely 
in greater measure on commercial work, and we are taking such 
steps as are possible to secure our position. 

_ The revort and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
final dividend of 6 per cent. was approved. : 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 610) 


A DEFENCE OF COMBINES 


Contrary to some market expectations, Sir Malcolm 
Stewart was unable, at the annual meeting of Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, to announce the details of 
a mew quota scheme. He did disclose, however, that iy 
conjunction with the Tunnel company, his own TOUP was 
seeking to work out and implement a plan to provide more 
effective price control. In his view, such market 
arrangements would benefit not merely producers but cop. 
sumers. I like Sir Malcolm’s spirited and documente 
defence of the policy of combination in the cement industry, 
Some of his facts are very striking. Taking the average ne 
price per ton obtained in 1925 as a basic level of 100, be 
showed that the 1938 average price was only 66 per cent 
while costs had fafien during the same period from 100 t 
68 per cent. Thus, cement producers had given away to 
consumers the whole saving in costs, plus a bonus of 2 per 
cent. On this showing, the “Blue Circle’s” policy of 
rationalisation comes out very well. 

As to prospects, a great deal depends on the success 
achieved by the quota plan now being negotiated, but Sir 
Malcolm warned stockholders that the 1939 results were not 
likely to equal those of 1938. So far, home deliveries haye 
been running “somewhat below” those of 1938, and the 
main hope of approaching last year’s peak levels seems to 
lie in increased demand for large constructional work anda 
high level of activity in A.R.P. Obviously, the cement 
industry would have much to gain from a large-scale pro 
gramme of deep shelter construction, but at present the 
Government shows no sign of being converted to this policy, 


* * * * 


RADIATION COSTS AND PRICES 


Last year’s experience of Radiation, Limited, the gas stove 
makers, is typical of a fairly wide range of British industry, 
On the one hand, costs followed a rising curve owing to 
higher wages, holidays with pay, and dearer materials. On 
the other, competition was so keen that it was impracticable 
to raise selling prices. Hence a reduction in the profit per 
unit of output and a fall in this company’s net profit, after 
taxation, from £327,682 to £277,831. As usual, the board's 
policy is conservative, and although the 123 per cent. rate of 
dividend is maintained the 2} per cent. bonus by which it 
had been regularly supplemented since 1934 has been 
omitted. It could have been repeated quite easily if the 
board had seen fit, but in view of the obvious uncertainties 
of the political and trading outlook a further £20,000 has 
been allocated to reserve. Few stockholders, I imagine, will 
quarrel with this decision. 

Clearly, this progressive company is still earning satis- 
factory profits, and despite the incidence of higher costs I 
should expect a reasonably good showing this year. The 
company has alert management, is well equipped technically 
and has strong finances. The £1 ordinary units are there- 
fore worth holding at 42s. 9d., at which the yield is nearly 
6 per cent. This year’s meeting has a historic significance 
for che Radiation Company in that it marks the retirement, 
after a long record of untiring and successful service, of the 
chairman, Mr. H. James Yates. A technician as well as 4 
shrewd business man, Mr. Yates has played a brilliant part 
in the development of the gas stove industry. The associa 
tion of the Yates family with the company is continued in 
the person of Mr. Yates’s eldest son, who serves on the 
board. 


Venturers’ Corner 


I see that Dobson and Barlow, one of the smaller units 
in the textile machinery trade, have sprung a surprise i 
announcing an interim dividend. The inference I should 
draw is that Textile Machinery Makers, the operating com 
bine in which Dobson and Barlow has a_ shareholding 
interest, has fulfilled recent hopes by paying a dividend on 
its ordinary capital. This, of course, is good news for Platt 
Brothers (Holdings), whose merits I outlined here only a few 

(Continued on page 614) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO. 


SATISFACTORY RESULT FOLLOWING 
RECENT IMPROVEMENT 


sIR J. GEORGE BEHARRELL’S REVIEW 


Tue fortieth ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Limited, was held on April 4th at the Hotel Victoria, 
London, W.C. 

Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., the chairman, in the course of 
his speech said : — 

The report which your board has been able to make on the 
results of the year 1938 has, no doubt, been an agreeable surprise 
to you. 

You will remember that when I addressed you last year I felt 
jt necessary, in spite of the good showing of the year 1937, to 
sound a serious note of caution. I pointed out that though each 
month of the year had shown an improvement over. the corre- 
sponding month of 1936, the rate of improvement had tended to 
decline, and that-there had been quite a sharp fall in the last 
quarter. This tendency was reflected in a slowing down of our 
own business during the latter part of the year, and was accom- 
panied by a general fall in commodity prices, including rubber, 
which, on December 31st, 1937, had fallen to'7d. You will remem- 
ber that I warned you that if the price continved at that level the 
accounts of the Plantations Company would present an appearance 
very different from that shown in the report for 1937. 


FALL IN PRICES 


These tendencies were continued during the first half of 1938. 
The price of rubber fell steadily till June, the average price for 
May being under 6d. All through the first half of the year the 
index figures for wholesale prices, imports, exports and industrial 
production steadily declined. Indeed, the rate of the decline in 
national production was of unprecedented severity. 

Most serious of all from your company’s point of view was the 
very heavy reduction in the output of motor vehicles, both here and 
overseas, which necessarily involved a heavy decline in the demand 
for tyres as original equipment. 

These conditions were before your board when they came to 
consider at the end of September the results of the company’s 
trading during the first six months of the year. The general 
results showed a serious falling-off when compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. Nor was there much encouragement 
to be derived from a study of either the economic or political 
horizon, since the meeting of the board took place on the very 
day of the Munich Conference. 

In these circumstances, the board, when considering the terms 
of their usual half-yearly statement to the Press, felt bound to 
strike a note of warning, and you will recall that the statement 
which they issued referred to the fact that there had been a 
material reduction in the company’s trading results and mentioned 
as the main causes the extremely unsettled conditions prevailing 
throughout the world, together with the restriction of the pianta- 
tions’ output and the heavy fall in the price of the crop. 

In the second half, and especially in the last quarter of the year, 
a general and rapid improvement in the company’s results took 
place. The reversal of fortune was so complete and so sudden as 
to be quite unforeseeable. Whereas the results of the first seven 
months showed a heavy decline from those of the same period in 
1937, the total net profit for the whole year, as you will have seen 
from the report, was very little below the figure for 1937, which 
was, as you will remember, a year of excellent trade both for your 
company and for the country as a whole. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The aggregate total profits of the whole Dunlop group of com- 
panies in 1938 was £2,375,000, which was £129,000 less than the 
corresponding total in 1937. The total for 1937 of £2,504,000 
was the highest for any of the past six years, the lowest corre- 
sponding figure being £1,869,000 for the year 1935. 

There is included in the above aggregate the Dunlop Rubber 
Company’s proportion of various items which do not represent 
normal earnings attributable to the current year, and this item, 
you will observe, has increased from £26,000 in 1937 to £110,000 
in 1938. This is due to the fact that these totals include the 
dividends and interest from subsidiaries situated in countries of 
which the economies are closely controlled, and to which I have 
already referred. 

The net profit of the Dunlap Rubber Company for 1938 is 
£1,501,000, and, adding the balance of £591,000 brought forward 
from last year, the total available for appropriation amounts to 
£2,092,000. The sum of £99,000 has been transferred to the 
general reserve, bringing the total up to £1,250,000; £175,000 
has been transferred to the reserve for contingencies, bringing 
that reserve up to £1,213,000. After providing for the preference 
dividends, the board is enabled to recommend a dividend of 8 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock and a bonus of 1 per cent., and this 
dividend and bonus, if approved, will be paid on April 15th. 





‘STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


I am sure you have all remarked the strong financial position. 
The total of surplus and reserves has risen from £4,347,000. at 
December 31st, 1933, to £5,706,000 at December 31st, 1938, repre- 
senting an increase in the five years of £1;359,000. 

The result of this ploughing back of the profits is reflected in 

the surplus of _Cufrent assets over current liabilities of the main 
company. This surplus has risen’ from £3,193,000 at Decem- 
ber 31st, 1933, to £4,603,000 at December 3Ist, 1938, representing 
an increase in the five years of £1,410,000. 
_ In this same period the surplus of current assets over current 
liabilities of the whole Dunlop group of companies has risen from 
£8,067,000 at December 31st, 1933, to £10,200,000 at Decem- 
ber 31st, 1938, an increase of £2,133,000. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE GROUP 


_ Chiefly owing to the lower average selling price of rubber dur- 
ing the year, the results ofthe Plantations Company showed a 
substantial decline, the decrease in net profit for the year being 
£320,000. As a result, the dividend on the preference shares had 
to be paid by the Dunlop Rubber Company under its guarantee. 

_ The board of the Plantations Company, after very full con- 
sideration, has decided that the interests of the company will be 
best served by transferring the administration and control of the 
estates to Malaya, where the properties are situated. A new com- 
pany has, therefore, been registered in Malaya. 

Turning to our tyre division. In replacement business the 
year proved a satisfactory one, and the faith in our new Fort tyre, 
“The Tyre with Teeth,” which I expressed to you last April, 
has been fully justified. Indeed, the unique principle embodied 
in this tyre has proved so successful that we are extending its use. 

The expansion of the rearmament programme resulted in in- 
creased demands for our aeroplane equipment, and these will, no 
doubt, continue. We are making considerable developments in 
the use of rubber components, not only for road vehicles, but also 
for aircraft. 

Our sales of rubber wings for motor vehicles, which are, you 
will remember, a comparatively recent development, continue to 
increase, and there is every indication that our success in the 
passenger “bus field will be repeated in the goods vehicle market. 
The wing is flexible, weatherproof, and cannot corrode, so that it 
substantially reduces maintenance costs. Sales of Dunlopillo 
upholstery were well maintained. 

_The rubber products group again made a satisfactory showing 
in 1938, though the results of its different divisions varied in 
accordance with weather and other conditions. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES AND DIVISIONS 


The French Dunlop Company was able to make a small advance 
on its 1937 results. The business of the German companies con- 
tinued to make progress, and we were able to obtain payment of 
a slightly larger dividend than in 1937. In America business con- 
ditions during the first half of the year were very difficult and trading 
results of the American Dunlop Company were adversely affected. 
In the second half of the year, however, conditions rapidly im- 
proved, and the American Company made a profit in this latter 
period which was nearly sufficient to absorb the loss incurred in 
the first six months. 

In Canada business generally declined, but the net sales of the 
Canadian Dunlop Company were well maintained and the final 
net profit slightly better. Our Japanese company has naturally 
been adversely affected by the unsettled conditions in the Far 
East. However, we have been able to obtain payment of a sub- 
stantial dividend in respect of 1937. Our associated company, the 
Dunlop Perdriau Rubbér Company of Australia, almost exactly 
repeated the good results of the previous year. 

In Ireland the results for the year were satisfactory. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the South African factory continues to expand. 
In India, in spite of the repercussions of disturbed conditions in 
the Far East, the strong position of the Indian Dunlop Company 
has been well maintained, and I am glad to report an increase in 
net profits. In spite of difficulties, the export business remains 
quite profitable and its volume is being maintained. 


PROSPECTS 


You will now wish me to say a few words about prospects. In 
the circumstances which, unfortunately, prevail, I am sure yqu 
will not expect me to speak very definitely. In passing, I might 
say that the total turnover of your company on re-armament work 
has only amounted to a very small proportion of our business, so 
that it will be realised that the closing of the re-armament pro- 
gramme would have a very slight effect on our results directly, 
but I am concerned about the possible effect on industry generally 
which would, of course, re-act on our business. 

This re-armament expenditure must cease some time or other, 
although it is impossible at present to foresee the conditions under 
which it will cease. On the other hand, the uncertainties arising 
out of the political situation of Europe, which make the re-arma- 
ment programme necessary, are undoubtedly acting as a serious 
check to normal private enterprise. It seems to me that 
we are confronted with a situation which makes greag caution 
necessary. In all the circumstances, notwithstanding the g 
results of 1938 and the stability which the conservative policy of 
your board has been able to give to your company’s finances during 
recent years, your board feels, and I am sure you will agree, that 
we must maintain that conservative policy. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 612) 
weeks ago. Since I explained the speculative attractions of 


Platt Brothers £1 Second Cumulative Participating Preference 
shares the price has improved from 14s. 6d. to 16s. despite 
the vicissitudes of markets. In my view the chances of these 
shares receiving their maximum dividend of 7 per cent. in 
respect of the year to March 31, 1939, are very good indeed. 
Priced to yield over 83 per cent., the shares are still cheap. 


So, too, are Platt Brothers 6s. 8d. ordinaries at the current 
price of 4s. 9d., although they are obviously more specula- 
tive. For the year to March 31, 1938, holders received a 
5 per cent. dividend, but this was not covered by earnings. 
Assuming, however, that Textile Machinery Makers, in which 
Platt Brothers is a very large shareholder, is paying an ordi- 
nary dividend, a 5 per cent. payment for the year just ended 
should be well covered. On this basis the yield offered is 
roughly 7 per cent., which seems attractive enough in view 
of the promising prospects. Not merely has the group 
obtained useful armament work, but. its basic business of 
making textile machinery stands to benefit appreciably by the 
Cotton Enabling Bill. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
MarcH UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE spring recovery in industry seems, without a doubt, 
to have been unusually sharp. The March unemployment 
returns show a drop of 169,782 following on a drop of 142,308 
in February. The unemployment total was brought down to 
1,726,929, which is the lowest since December, 1937. The im- 
provement compared with the previous month is spread over 
all areas of the country, and all the chief industries except 
shipbuilding. This is undoubtedly more than a mere seasonal 
recovery ; the March fall in unemployment of 169,789 compares 
with 61,440 in March, 1938, the month’s total of 1,726,929 
compares with 1,748,981 in March, 1938. 


These figures give us further grounds for thinking that the 
trough of trade recession had by the date of the count been 
left well behind. But the count was taken on March 13th. 
Two days later Hitler entered Prague, and much water has 
flowed under the bridges since then. Thus the returns tell 
us nothing of how the industrial system has reacted to the new 
international crisis. 

* * * * 


SiR ALEXANDER ROGER ON GERMANY 


Sir Alexander Roger, who is head of an important group 
of companies manufacturing cables and telephone equipment, 





F.J.H. assured his life with 
the “Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits 
at death. When he died in 
1938 the Society paid 
£3,715 12s., or over 34 times 
the sum assured and over 3 
times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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is devoting a large part of his speeches at the shareholders 
meetings to the question of trade competition with German 
He has an excellent claim to do so since the Automatic Te 
phone and Electric Company, which held its meeting 1. 
Thursday, exported to no less than 62 different countries ; 
1938. He attributes to Germany “an amazing psycholog; 

misconception of the people she wishes to trade with, She 
forgets that it is not alone the quality of the goods the 
technique of the manufacturer, or power Politics, Which 
induces permanent export sales. There is another intano} 
but indispensable quality, the element we call goodwill.” F 

this quality, he says, Germany has “ little or no regard,” 

he is convinced that the great manufacturing and expo 

firms of Germany realise that they cannot hope to keep and 
— their trade under the methods dictated to them by their 
rulers. 


But although Sir Alexander has reached the conclusion that 
“an implacable trade war is being waged against us with ql 
the resources of a powerful State seeking to impose its prin. 
ciples on the rest of the world,” it must not be thought thy 
he is pessimistic as to the outcome. He expressed the view 
that there is ample trade for Germany and for other countries 
He doubts whether we are going to have a political catastrophe 
in 1939, and with a good order book and good prospects, he 
looks for even better financial results this year. 


* * * * 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Chairmen of many banks operating in New Zealand have 
protested against the method of assessing bank income-tx 
there. At the meeting of the Bank of Australasia last week, 
Mr. D. F. Anderson explained that the system, which did not 
originate with the present New Zealand administration, is to 
be re-examined by the Government, and that he had hopes of 
relief. He disclosed, however, that the bank expects this 
year to have to pay more than 20s. in the £ on the profit 
earned in New Zealand and, unless there is a change in th 
law, they may well have to pay more than in the year 1937-4 
in respect of some year in which they make an actual trading 
loss. 


It is fortunate that Mr. Anderson can give a more pleasing 
account of other aspects of the bank’s business. In Australia 
they have been able to employ larger sums in loans to 
customers, and the disastrous drought has been ended by 
good rains over most of the country. But he thought it wis 
to give a warning that so long as Australia’s potential cus- 
tomers for pastoral products were spending a high proportion 
of their purchasing power on warlike raw materials, Australi 
and New Zealand will have to depend for increased sales very 
largely on the United Kingdom market, and that the possible 
extent of their development and prosperity is therefore not 
yet within their grasp. 


* * * * 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH PROGRESS 


Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, which is an important 
company of the Gaumont-British group, is to forge ahead with 
a programme of equipping more of its theatres with big-screen 
television apparatus as soon as possible. It has already 
achieved satisfactory results from the exhibition of sporting 
events by television at the Gaumont-British Theatres a 
Marble Arch and the Tatler. At the meeting last week Mr. 
Mark Ostrer, the chairman, announced that the company would 
be able to obtain early delivery of the big-screen apparatus 
manufactured by the Baird Television Company owing to the 
association between Bairds and Gaumont-British. Mr. Ostrer 
gave shareholders a warning that they must not regard the 
dividend of 22} per cent. which has been paid for the past 
two years as necessarily a permanent rate. Each year would, 
he said, have to be treated on its merits, and no regularity 
the increased rate of dividend could be expected. 

* * * * 


ARMY AND Navy STORES 


One of the last of the season’s dividend announcements 
from the London department stores comes from the Army 
Navy Stores, who are paying a final dividend of rod. pe 
share, making 1s. 3d. per share (123 per cent.) for the yeat 
ended in January. This is 2} per cent. less than the amoumt 
which was distributed for each of the two previous years, but 
it is in line with the regular dividend policy which had beet 
established previously. The dividend seems to be in line 
with the general experience of the London stores last yea, 
for it will be recalled that Central and West London was the 


(Continued on page 616) 
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coupaNY_ MEETING 
pROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 





THEATRES 


MR. MARK OSTRER ON TELEVISION 


THE 


twenty-ninth annual ordinary general meeting of the share- 
of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Limited, was held 


on Friday, March 31st, at Film House, 142-150, Wardour Street, 


Mr. 


Mark Ostrer (chairman and managing director), who pre- 


ded, said: The net profit for the year, including income from in- 


vestments and transfer fees, is £516,350. 


there is every : ; rie : 
eneral recession of trade and the international crisis during 1938. 


that 


l : I think you will agree 
cause for satisfaction, especially in view of the 


The next item is the 5 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 
which, including net interest accrued to January 31, 1939, appears 


at £1,180,373- 


redeemed at par 


During the year 1938 £15,140 Debenture Stock was 
by operation of the sinking fund in accordance 


yith the provisions of the trust deed by which such stock is 


“The reserve for income tax and national defence contribution 
sands at £94,415, and is greater than last year’s figure by £5,169. 
The increase is due principally to a full year’s charge for N.D.C., as 


gainst a ten months’ charge last year. 
The Debenture Stock sinking fund has 


(08,825. This 


been increased to 
has been created out of profits and constitutes a 


reserve which will ultimately be available for transfer to the general 
or any other reserve. 


At £675,000 


the general reserve remains the same as last year, 


this amount being £175,000 in excess of the Ordinary share 
capital. Amounts due from subsidiary companieg £628,025 are 
increased by £76,004. Shares in and loans to other companies and 
investments: these stand at £247,834, an increase of £13,195. 

Sundry debtors and payments in advance at £34,467 show a sub- 
stantial decrease compared with last year, the difference amounting 
10 £26,918. This is due to certain reserves previously treated as 
debtors, now included under subsidiary companies. 

During the year there were additions to the Freehold and Lease- 


hold properties 


and Fixtures, Fittings and Furniture totalling 


{4,694, but against this the disposals aggregated £42,035, with the 
effect that Freehold and Leasehold properties at £4,608,290 show 
a decrease of £24,219 and Fixtures, Fittings and Furniture, etc., at 


{1,255,094, a decrease of £13,121. 
Turning to the Profit and Loss 


Account and adding to the year’s 


Profits of £516,350 the balance brought forward from last year, 
namely, £121,149, there is available a sum of £637,499. Deducting 


from this figure 
and National 


the amounts appropriated to reserve for Income Tax 
Defence Contribution, Depreciation reserve and 


Debenture Stock Sinking Fund, as already mentioned, and the 


dividends 


totalling £202,500 on 


the Preference and Preferred 


Ordinary shares as shown in the accounts, there remains a balance 


of £270,259 ou 


t of which your directors recommend : — 


A dividend of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, a further 


dividend of 14 


per cent. (making 9% per cent.) on the Cumulative 


Participating Preferred Ordinary shares, a further dividend of 74 


per cent. on the Ordinary shares (making 22} per cent.). 


ment. of these 
carried forward. 


The pay- 
dividends will leave a balance of £120,259 to be 


The day is not far distant when the majority of homes will be 
equipped with television sets. 

To meet the competition that will undoubtedly arise, it -will 
become necessary to equip other theatres as soon as possible. Owing 


to the foresight 


of the Gaumont-British Corporation in associating 


themselves with Baird Television, we are in the fortunate position 
of being able to obtain early deliveries of the big screen apparatus 
manufactured by that company. 

As regards the outlook for the current year, little of value can be 
said as so much depends on the international situation. I feel sure 
however, that given reasonable conditions and a restoration of con- 
fidence, your company will continue to show satisfactory results. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
RADIATION, LIMITED 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


MR. H. J. YATES’S ADDRESS 








THE annual meeting of Radiation, Limited, was held, on the 3oth 
ultimo, in London. 

Mr. H. James Yates, the Chairman of the company, who pre- 
sided, said that the Radiation profit and loss account showed the 
net income from subsidiary companies for the year, together with 
transfer fees and bank interest, at £277,831. This was after pro- 
viding for all taxation, and the amount compares with £327,682 
for 1937, a decrease of £49,851. The balance of profits brought 
forward from the previous year was £131,688, so that, deducting 
the interim dividends paid last October and the amount of £20,000 
which it had been thought advisable to transfer to general reserve 
there remained available to the credit of profit end loss account 
the sum of £314,604, which was carried to the balance-sheet. After 
provision of £177,437 for the proposed final dividerds there was 
a balance to the credit of profit and loss account of £137,167 
which it was proposed to carry forward to next year, an increase 
of £5,479 compared with a year ago. 

When Radiation was formed, central research laboratories 
had been established at Radiation House, London, and he 
could say without hesitation that the research work which had 
already been done, and which he hoped would always continue, 
had revolutionised domestic gas apparatus. During the present 
year further important developments should become practical pro- 
positions. For that reason they had a staff of highly trained men— 
the Radiation Technical Service Department—whose time was 
devoted to dealing with gas undertakings on technical matters. All 
that was, of course, arranged with the full co-operation of the gas 
undertakings, and he was’ confident that that section of the Radia- 
tion organisation would prove to be of increasing value in extend- 
ing the good relations already existing between the undertakings 
and Radiation. 

CENTRAL RESEARCH KITCHEN 

The company’s Central Research Kitchen was also at Radiation 
House, and they had in addition a large demonstration kitchen at 
their Birmingham works. Students from cookery schools, demon- 
strators, and others could receive advice from their trained experts. 
The Radiation School of Cookery, with its service of lectures, and 
practical help and advice to inquirers, had been greatly appreciated 
by housewives all over the country. The Central Research Kitchen 
at Radiation House had witnessed some really remarkable demon- 
strations of the variety of dishes which could be cooked in the 
“New World” Cooker under “ Regulo” control. 

From time to time they had been asked to make the tests 
required for the final judging of recipes submitted in connection 
with national competitions—a tribute to the aporeciation with 
which Radiation and its consistent efforts to improve the standard 
of domestic cooking in this country was viewed. The Radiation 
Cookery Book was in its twentieth edition, and 1,340,000 copies 
had been sold. Its wealth of detailed information, including the 
“Regulo ” settings for a great variety of recipes, made it a standard 
household reference book. That book went all over the world and 
had even been translated into Chinese. They had also published a 
book “ The Economy of Good Carving,” dealing with the selecting 
of joints, poultry, game, &c., and the preparation recommended 
before cooking. It was fully illustrated to show the best methods 
of carving various joints and birds. That book had met with a 
great demand. 

THE “ NEw WorRLD ” COOKER 

The “New World” Cooker, with its single burner at the back 
of the oven, and with the “ Regulo” control, was used in all parts 
of the world where gas was available. There was no oven-heat 
control so accurate and reliable as the “ Regulo.” That word was 
among their most valuable trade marks, and had been registered in 
many countries. The most recent improvements to their “New 
World ” cookers were self-lighting hotplate burners, together with 
refinements in burner design and manufacture, which gave such an 
increase in flame stability that that latest type of burner was 
technically described as “ non-lighting-back ” or “ self-r'ghting.” 

Naturally, many of their improvements in domestic appliances had 
been adapted to other types of their apparatus. The large cooking 
apparatus for hospitals, hotés, restaurants, &c., had been continually 
developed, and he could say confidently that they led also in those 
types of appliance. The Radiation stand at the British Industries 
Fair, Birmingham, recently held, had been devoted almost entirely 
to a display of the company’s large cooking apparatus, and any of 
the shareholders who had seen the stand would, he was sure, agree 
that their exhibit showed what very fine apparatus Radiation manu- 
factured. In particular, he thought one could not help being 
impressed by the 16-oven hotel range. 

As to their “ Radio” porcelain enamel, during the last few years 
they had enormously extended their plant, and as a result of their 
continued research work their enamel was of the highest quality 
obtainable in the present state of the art. That was of grea: advan- 
tage not only to the householder but also to the gas undertakings. 

In the case of hot water apparatus, gas possessed the great advan- 
tages of cleanliness and convenience. ‘Their domestic hot water 
appliances of various types—instantaneous for use over basin or 
bath, storage heaters with “ Regulo ” control, and others, for provid- 
ing really hot water wherever required in the house—had been 
further developed during the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
TRADE CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


THE one hundred-and-fifth annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Australasia was held, on the 30th ultimo, at the office, 4 Thread- 
needle Street, London. 

Mr. D. F. Anderson, in the course of his speech, said: Last 
year the balance-sheet total stood at the record figure of £55,846,000, 
the growth of roughly £4; millions during that year being due 
largely to increases of over £14 millions in fixed deposits and over 
£2 millions in current acounts. This year fixed deposits and cur- 
rent accounts are each down by about £600,000, and their fall has 
caused a reduction in our balance-sheet total by rather more than 
£1 million. 

The assets side of the balance-sheet shows more variation. The 
first item—specie, bullion, &c.—is lower by nearly £4,700,000, and 
we are glad to see it, for it means that we have been able to find 
a useful and we hope profitable outlet for something like that 
much more money. As a result specie, bullion, Government notes 
and cash balances at £5,378,000 represent just over 133 per cent. 
of our total deposits, as compared with nearly 25 per cent. last year. 
If we add British, Australian, and New Zealand Government and 
other securities, the total for this year is over 35 per cent., or 7s. in 
the £ of our total deposits, compared with 45 per cent., or 9s. in 
the £, last year. 

On this occasion last year the chairman remarked on the unusual 
strength of this position, but he added that we would rather have 
more money employed in safe commercial advances, and during the 
last year conditions have made this possible. Advances have in- 
creased by £3,600,000 during the year. They amount to 93.6 per 
cent. of the total deposits—a figure which might alarm bankers in 
this country but which is nothing unsual in banks operating in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The reason for this difference is that in 
an industrial country industry tends to raise its capital from the 
public. The bank is not its permanent source of working capital. 
In countries where primary producers are the chief borrowers this 
is not so, and the individual pastoralist looks either to his bank or to 
the pastoral companies for his capital. Forty-five per cent. of our 
advances are to pastoralists, graziers, farmers and industries allied 
to them, while 10 per cent. are to manufacturing and other secon- 
dary industries. 

In the profit and loss account two features stand out—an increase 
of £44,000 in salaries and general expenses in Australia and New 
Zealand, due largely to awards and out of our control, and of 
£80,000 in rates and taxes. This is the first full year in which we 
have paid National Defence Contribution. We have, however, with 
a net profit of £310,049, maintained last year’s dividend and pro- 
vided a small additional of £22,000 to the carry-forward, which 
now amounts to £227,000 odd. 

We hope that you will not be dissatisfied with this result. If it 
is not spectacular, it has certainly not teen achieved without a great 
deal of constructive thought and energy being-put into their work 
by all the officers of the bank. 

So much for our domestic affairs, but before moving on to trade 
topics I would like to re-echo the pleasure with which Australia 
has greeted the news of the appointment of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Kent as Governor-General in succession to Lord Gowrie, whose 
long and strikingly successful service in Australia is coming to an 
end this year. I need not say that their Royal Highnesses will 
have a rare welcome in Australia, which is distinguished not only 
by its loyalty to the Crown but also by its genuine hospitality to 
all visitors, however humble or however highly placed. 

I do not propose to give you many trade statistics, which are 
hard to follow unless they are in front of you, but you will wish to 
krow how Australia and New Zealand have fared during the year. 
Imports into Australia in 1937-8 amounted to £1113 millions 
sterling, as against £90} millions in the previous year, while 
excluding gold and silver, exports amounted to £112} millions 
sterling, against £117 millions. The reduced value of exports was 
more than accounted for by woo! alone, which dropped from £50 
millions sterling to £374 millions sterling. Not only had the price 
fallen by about 24 per cent., but the clip was about 9 per cent. less. 

We have, as you know, an important stake in New Zealand, which, 
like Australia, has experienced during the past year a decline 
in the value of exports and an increase in the value of imports. 
In the two years ended June 30th, 1936 and 1937, the excess of 
exports from New Zealand over imports into New Zealand was 
practically the same at £NZ14 millions. Both exports and imports 
had risen sharply in the second of these years, and by the same 
amount—namely, £NZ11 millions. In the following year, how- 
ever, up to the end of June, 1938, while imports continued to rise 
by another £NZ7} millions, exports fell by £NZ2}5 millions and 
the favourable balance dropped by £NZio millions to £NZ4} 
millions. It must be remembered that about £NZ7} millions 
sterling is required for debt service in this country. 

In respect of this past year we exvect to be called upon to pay 
in New Zealand income-tax more than 2os. in the £ of profit made 
there. In other words, our vrofit will, we fear, have been turned 
into a loss, and, unless an alteration is made, we mav auite well 
find before long that in a year when we have made an actual trading 
loss in New Zealand we are called upon to pay even more income- 
tax than in 1937-38. This alarming possibility sorings from the 





basis on which tax is levied on the banks, namely, an arbitrary per- 
centage of assumed profit of the total assets and liabilities in the 
Dominion. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
retiring directors and auditors were re-elected. 
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only area in which trade recession and lower 
had any appreciable reaction on the value of retail turn 

The Army and Navy Stores are distributing £20 500 | ove, 
their shareholders and carrying forward nearly {ones 2 2 
to the current year. Mi 


security i 


* * * * 


VICKERS’ REARMAMENT ACTIVITY 


Mr. A. A. Jamieson gave shareholders of Vickers 
Monday as clear a picture of the company’s growing yol . 
of rearmament work as the necessary secrecy which cto 
this class of business would allow. He disclosed that the 
whole group is occupied as fully as the supply of skilled 
labour will permit, and that under present conditions arma. 
ment work absorbs the largest share of that activity, Th 
commercial work has to receive less attention. But he also 
gave an assurance that the board does not forget that in the 
course of time the company will have to rely in greater 
measure on commercial work. 

He foreshadows an increased gross profit as a result of the 
larger turnover which is being handled this year, but indicated 
that there were various expenses, such as higher taxation, 
A.R.P., staff pensions and holidays with pay which might tend 
to prevent the increase in gross profits being translated into 
net profits. How these divergent forces may eventually tj 
the scale of the profit and Joss account Mr. Jamieson did not 
foretell, except by inference to suggest that the very important 
subsidiary, Vickers-Armstrong, might pay a larger dividend to 
Vickers. He expressed the hope that Vickers-Armstrong might 
clear the arrears on its “B” preference capital and make q 
start with ordinary dividends. To bring the “B” preference 
dividend up to December 31st, 1939, it will have to pay to 
Vickers 5 years and 3 months’ dividends, against 5 years and 
2 months actually paid in 1938. If, in addition, an ordinary 
dividend is to be paid, it is clear that Vickers must receive 
substantially larger sum. 


* * * * 


DUNLOP CHAIRMAN’S WARNING 


On a purely commercial view of the outlook, Sir George 
Beharrell, chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company, finds 
much that is not displeasing. The better conditions in British 
trade which began in the third and fourth quarters of 193 
have, he announced at Tuesday’s meeting, continued up to the 
present. Everything suggests that inventories have been 
brought down to reasonable levels, and that the underlying 
condition is much more healthy than it was at this time a 
year ago. In spite of all difficulties export business remains 
profitable, and its volume is being maintained. Subject to the 
continuance of the improved conditions in the U.S.A, the 
outlook for the American Dunlop Company is much mor 
promising than it has been for many years. Dunlop Cotton 
Mills are producing rayon cord in considerable quantities, 
and this is being used in commercial vehicle tyres with ex- 
cellent results. He also expects that the new arrangement, 
whereby the assets of the Dunlop Plantations Company are 
being transferred to a new concern registered in Malaya, will 
react to the benefit of the Dunlop Rubber Company. 

But although he had all these favourable features to record, 
Sir George also found it necessary to sound a note of caution. 
The improvement in trade conditions as a whole is, he points 
out, not altogether a normal and healthy one, and is to some 
extent dependent on rearmament expenditure. The proportion 
of rearmament work included in the total turnover of the 
Dunlop Company is very small, and Sir George said that the 
closing of the rearmament programme would have a very 
slight direct effect. He was concerned about the possible 
effect on industry generally, which would react on the com- 
pany’s business. For these reasons he announced that the 
board would continue to pursue a conservative policy. He 
also made it clear that for the present at any rate they would 
discontinue the practice of issuing interim statements since 
business is so susceptible to sudden changes. J. D. M. 
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CE .. . AND PERFECTION. 
An Hotel for a holiday of quiet and content. Every bedroom has 4 
perfect view over Tor Bay. 50 rooms with every luxury. Private Suites. 
Private bathrooms. A cuisine far removed from the ordinary. | All 
under the personal direction of Mr. A. Tschumy, born and _ trained 
in Switzerland. 

HEADLAND HOTEL, TORQUAY: 
A very first-class unlicensed hotel run in connection with the Grand, 
where every facility for recreation is free. 

Telephone: Torgvay 2161. 


— 
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THE SPECTATOR 








April 7, 1939 
FQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
FUNDS STRENGTHENED 


Tus annual general meeting of the Equity and Law Life Assurance 
Gociety_was held on April 4th in London. : 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Dennis Herbert, K.B.E., M.P. (the chairman), 
gid that in a!] the six completed years in which he had been 
quirman, prior to the year now under review, the new business 
of the society had shown a substantial increase. In 1938 the new 
usiness had shown a decrease. Every year he had warned them 
that they could not expect these yearly increases to go on indeii- 
sitely and he did not think they need be unduly depressed by 
fst year’s results. Their total funds had increased last year by 
(2,719,159 from £28,117,742 to £30,836,901. Claims by death 
yere well within the expectation and had resulted in a substantial 
profit, as did all claims arising by maturity. Their rate of interest 
was £4 8S. per cent. net; that was lower than last year, because 
that was the last year of a valuation period, which for special 
reasons always gave a figure above the average, but it was about 
24, higher than the average for the last two valuation periods 
(eight years), notwithstanding the increased rate of income-tax 
=. short period from 1932 to the end of 1938 their total 
funds had increased from £10,000,000 to £30,000,000; their com- 
paratively small and unimportant business had grown in seven 
years to one of substantial size and importance The profits of 
am assurance business arose mainly from the excess of income 
eamed over the interest assumed for calculation of liabilities. ‘Their 
average rate of income earned in those years had been more than 
1 per cent. above the assumed rate. The large increase of new 
business necessarily involved an additional burden on the fund 
during the period of increase. Their abnormal increase of new 
business had involved the application of large sums to actuar‘al 
reserves set up against the risks or liabilities which formed the 
normal business of assurance. 

In recent years investment business had admittedly been ex- 
ceptionally difficult. It had been the deliberate policy of the board 
to invest a substantial portion of their funds in carefully selected 
ordinary stocks and shares. They believed that that was a sound 
policy in view of the probable gradual inflationary tendencies. At 
the same time that had to some extent contributed to what they 
hoped was only a temporary depreciation resulting from market 
conditions at the end of 1938. They hoped that before the next 
valuation date (December 31st, 1940) that depreciation would have 
been wiped off. 

The report was adopted. 





ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT AND PROFIT 


Tue thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the Associated Electri- 
cai Industries, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman) said that the profit for the 
yeat, including dividends from subsidiary companies, whose divi- 
dends in the aggregate were less than the profits earned, amounted 
to £1;399,499. That was the largest profit earned in the history 
of the company, and was £109,491 greater than in the previous year. 
After providing for the dividend on preference stock, £75,843, there 
temaiued £608,480, and the directors recommended a dividend on 
the ordinary stock at the rate of Io per cent. per annum, less tax. 

The inflow of orders during 1938 was greater than in any previous 
year, except the year 1937, which was a record. ‘That was in 
accordance with expectations, having regard to the abnormally 
large quantity of orders received in 1937. 

From what had appeared in the press, stockholders would have 
gathered that the company had placed its manufacturing, engineer- 
ing and research facilities at the disposal of the Government. A con- 
siderable amount of Government work was in process of manufac- 
ture, and the factory at Trafford Park had been extended to cope 
with Air Ministry and War Office contracts. Naturally, he could 
tot particularise the many directions in which they were assisting 
the Government in the vital and essential work of re-armament, but 
he might mention Sir Kingsley Wood’s announcement in the House 
of Commons on November roth last with reference to the manufac- 
ture of aircraft by the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company 
in technical collaboration with A. V. Roe and Company. A factory 
for this purpose was nearing completion on land adjoining the 
Trafford Park works. 

The directors had continued the policy of keeping in personal 
contact with overseas markets, and had received some valuable 
orders, notwithstanding the difficulties of competing with certain 
countries, 

The use of electricity in this country continued to increase, and 
naturally this srowth demanded the manufacture of more generating 
and other equipment, for which they had received a large volume 
of orders. 

From what had been said at previous meetings, stockholders 
Would be aware that the Education Department was an outstanding 
feature of their activities. Last year there had been an interesting 
development in association with the Lancashire Education 

omg viz., the provision of a new school in the Trafford Park 

S. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 5 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 


envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 


Solutions 


should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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ACROSS 


1. Cash estimate of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s sensations on a 
famous occasion (12). (Two 
words.) 

A fluid German honorific 


° 


4). 
and 11. The former will be 
unessential if Nelson’s ex- 
pectation, embodying the 
latter, is realised (12 and 4). 
. Cassowary diet? (12). 
. See below. 
. Sing about neither (7). 
and 14. B.P.-ism (8). 
. Gilbert made him twice as 
contemptuous (4). 
. Intimately concerned with 
the expectation already re- 
ferred to (7). (Two words.) 
A fish gone musical (4). 
Author of letters much sat 
upon (12). 
Eastern magistrate embody- 
ing a detective organisation 


Io 


7 
24. 


26. 


4). 

The old chap might have 
gone into a car (12). 

. Where the mail needs sort- 
ing and people think it 
capital (4) 

A Parliamentary period of 
outstanding achievement? 


(12). 
DOWN 


. Scots John looks blue under 
an ox 7). ; 

Its among the commonest 
symptoms (5). 


SOLUTION 


27. 


30. 


N 


yw 


= 
Ww On] OD wn 


16. 
18. 
21. 


23. 


25. 
28. 


. No harp for 


. “The very word is like a 


bell”; ‘Springs eternal in 
the human breast” (11). 
(Two words.) 

this unfortu- 


nate (6). 


. Here, but not here (3). 

. Mr. Palmer’s task? (9). 

. Full of happiness (7). 

. A characteristic of ramblers 


(11). 

Predatory (9). 

Gipsy talk (7). 

Volume 100, followed by a 
number unstated (7). 

Greats disclose what is 
usually old (6). 

I'd capsize the knight (5). 
The towers of Ilium lacked 
it (3). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 4 
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NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 4 (Second Series) is Mrs. E. 
Rattenbury, 57 Compton Road, London, N. 21. 








WESTMINSTER, VicO283. 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable. 


Evgs. 8.30. 


(For a limited Run Only.) 


Mats. We ° 
T. S. ELIOT'S BOLD EXPERIMENT. 


d., Sat., 2.30 


THE FAMILY REUNION 


Helen Haye, Michael Redgrave, Catherine Lacey. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per ine (a line averages 36 (etters). Heaa- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the eyuivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 74% for 26, and 10° 
for 52. Instructions should pA THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., Ww C. 2. TEM. BAR 8594. 








IVE me a pipeful of The Best 
J Itsname? TOM LONG you \ will have guessed. 








WHERE HELP Is NEEDED | 


[DISTRESSED GENTL LEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


EVOTION OF 40 YEARS.- Lady 65 years of age 
in very poor circumstances nursing her life-long 
friend who is suffering from advanced heart disease and 
has only a few months to iive. PLEASE HELP us to 
supply funds for nourishment and invalid comforts. 
(Case 124.) Appeal S, 
74 BROOK aceite LONDON, W.6. 


“AID 











Cc INEMAS 


CADEMY Cc INE M A 
Oxford Street, Ger. 2981 
FRANCOISE ROSAY 
as the lion-tamer ! 
In her most Spectacular réle 
“LES GENS DU VOYAGE” (A) 
The frankest film I have seen’ — Standard. 








)»ERKELE Y eis ied Street. May. 8505. 
> SIMONE SIMON and Harry BAvr in a romantic 
Russian drama “Les Yeux Norrs” (A) (Black Eyes). 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND) 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


T ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
d (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 





EDUCATIONAL 


ne, 


FOR THE TABLE 








DAVIES’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Special Courses for Graduates. 
Details of SCHOLARSHIP ExAM.: April 24, from 
Sussex House, 1, Holland Park, W. 11. Park 9871/4. 
Residential Club at 22, Holland Park, W.11. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(IT. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, Herts. 
KS An Examination will be held on June 17th for the 
award of FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 
boy boarders, ages 13-14}.—Apply to THE Bursar. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


WILLIAMS. “SCHOOL, ~ DOLGEL LEY, 
NORTH WALES. 





HE BAD- -MISTRESS 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


E “SDAILE. 


KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. | 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Years. 

Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. CALEMBERT, M.A. (Hons.). 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fielc's. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. LANGWILL, C.A., Clerk to 

| the Governors. 19, Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 








co- EDUC ATIONAL 


7 AL LDORE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. A day 


lines indicated by RUDOLPH STEINER. _ Enquiries 
to the SECRETARY, 104 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W.3. Tel : 
Hampstead 4021. 











THE 


NINETEENTH 


AND 





Complete and practical training for educated girls and 

women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to | 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. | 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. | 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. | 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 170 Queen’s Gate,S.W.7. (Tel. Kensington 3228.) 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


‘OLSTON’S BOARDING SCHOOL, 
TON, BRISTOL. 


The HEADMASTERSHIP of this Secondary School, 
regulated by a Scheme of the Board of Education, will 
shortly be vacant, and the Governors invite applica- | 


STAPLE- 


CENTURY 


AFTER 
April 3/- net 


Subscription (post free) 36/- 


Orange Street, London, W.C.2. 


Annual 
10, 











AUTHORS, r YPE WRIT ERs, Ke. 


EARN TO WRIT E ARTICLES AND ST ORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE seni 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 














ITERARY YT; ypewrte., Trans.,&c. pumas ex.MSS 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFartane(C ), The Study,96 Mar: pede. »Le:gh-on-Sea 











tions for the post. 
Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the | 
United Kingdom or hold equivalent qualification, and 
must not-be. over .45 years of.age. Salary £600 p.a., 7 
rising to £800 and Free Board, Service and Residence | 
for Headmaster and Family. The School has accom- 
modation for nearly 200 boys. | 
Forms of.Application and further particulars may be | 
obtained from the undersigned by whom Applications 
should be received not later than Monday, 8th May, 


1939. 
GERALD H. BELOE 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Merchants’ Hall, Bristol 1. 


rPVHE ORTHOLOGICAL INS TITUTE, 


Representatives are required to further the work of 
the Institute in India. Qualifications: Experience in 
the teaching of English as a foreign language, literary 
aad lecturing ability, personality and adaptability. 
Knowledge of Basic English desirable, but not essential. 
Three years’ contract. Salary Rs. 1,000 p.m.—Write, 
giving details of career, to OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT, The 
a Institute, 45 Gordon Square, London, 

1C. 1. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


S T. E DMUND’S SC HOOL, C: AN TERBURY. 


AN EXAMINATION for the award of SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the maximum value of £60 a year each will 
be held at St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, on June 
Ist and 2nd, 1939. = 

Full information may be obtained from the Head- | 
master, The Rev. H. BALMFORTH, M.A., St. Edmund’s | 
School, Canterbury. | 





BOOKS WANTED 


“OEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES, 
4 Recent Reference works, and REVIEW COPIES. 
J. CLarKE HALL, Ltp., 146 Fleet St., E.C.4. (Cen.41 “ 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


School for Girls and Boys conducted on the | 


1MPIRE COFFEE—3- lbs. finest K 
4 freshly roasted, pea or ground, for se 64 
paid in United Kingdom.—Write RALPH Ricuamoe 
Coffee Planter, Coffee Depot, Ware, Herts, Moy, 
< eee 
a 

GROUP ACCOMMODATION 
]QUSTON MANOR, Hunton (’Phone: 85179) an 
} Maidstone, Kent, for small conferences, ocho 
parties, holidays, etc. Moderate week-end = 
Enquiries invited. : 




















——————_— 


HOLIDAYS 


| ( \OMBINE Cure with Holidays at HARROGATE. 

j The invigorating moorland air, the Many enter. 

| taining things to do and see are as much part of the Cure 
as the natural healing waters. There are Cheap Monthly 

| Returns by Rail.—Guide, P. M. WILSHERE, Information 

| Bureau, Harrogate. 

|- wrt a — a, 


] JRIVATELY ow mel Moon peree 56 ft. offered 





on 


| Charter South East Coast, with or Withour 
| Skipper. 25 h.p. Kelvin and Auxiliary Engine; 
| steadying sails. Sleep 4to6. Apply : Eapg, 2, Stracey 
on 
| 


| Road, Norwich. — 








$$$ 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSE 


) ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. .(96 Belgrave Road,S.W,, 
| Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 3s 
| weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 334, 


| | OVE.—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, "Fig i 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Viy 
Sun Lounge. 33 -4} gns. Special residential terms, 


) EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


4) DINBURGH THE ALISON HOTEL. —Mebil 
1, Crescent. Tgms.“Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel, cL. 3105 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 

| PEOPLE’S REF poe r ee 

| ASSOCIATION, LTI 


| P.R.H.A., Lip. St. GEorGE’s ll 193 Recest 
| STREET, W.1. 
| CXOUTHSEA.—SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), “South 


N Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships, night 
porter, good food speciality, from 24 guineas, booklet, 

| w* ICK CLUB LTD..,21St.George’s Sq. 3S.Wa 
| —Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s, 64, 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. 
| 2 os.’ weekly— Vict. 7289. 











RECOMMENDED "BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
ee ene Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N., Waies). = “maa 
CHRISTCHURCH .—KING’S 





CRIEFF (Perths).—ST. Sean -ARN Tiy DRO. 
| EASTBOURNE.—CAVEND 
—PARK GA ; LS. 


| EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 


| 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwal!).— FALMOUTH. 

| FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 

| GRAY SHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 

HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

| eee ON.—Lt STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

NKS 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— a HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

EATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 


L 
)EADY CASH WAITING-—I give the HIGHEST LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH ‘AWE. 


\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your 











FOR SALE 


( OTTAGE SUITABLE for CONVERSION near 
/ small village, immune from development on 


edge of Berkshire downs. § bed, 3 reception. Water, 
electricity, &c., installed. 4-acre garden. South aspect. 
Station and river 3 miles. Golf course 1 mile. London 


49 miles. 
FREEHOLD £995 or near offer. 
Wr.te Box M 22, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 








MISCELLANEOUS 





> LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, simple, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOWARTHS. 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. T.ns 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. 
ONEGAL aesiioiins Taek vieinds Handknit 

l Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


REVIEW | LONDON.—THACKE 
COPIES—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (T em. m.3048) | 





RAY HOTEL, 

Great Russel! Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S ated 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARM 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD., RT MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle ot Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWwICK Bay & LisKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). a 4 CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Suthcriand).—-SCOUR 
SELBY (Yorks). 1 ONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hort. 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS, 
TAMWORTA (Staffs).—-CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE, 

—ROSLYN HALL. 


—_— 
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